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PREFACE TO SECOND EDITION. 


In looking over these Sermons, at the request of his 
_ Publishers, before the issue of a New Edition, the Author 
has made but few, and those for the most part unim- 
portant, changes. 

_ One or two misprints, of no serious consequence, 
have been corrected, and one sentence has been rewritten, 
with a view to more exact accordance with received 
dogmatic terminology. Otherwise this Edition does not 
differ from the previous one. 

He is grateful for the kind words written in some 
quarters, of this book, and thankful for assurances from 
many on both sides of the ocean that it has been some 
use in strengthening and consoling weary souls in the 


journey of life. 


Sr. ALBAN’S Rectory, MANCHESTER, 
June 29, 1881. - 


PRE FACE. 


THESE Sermons are published in deference to the wishes 
of many friends. They have been preached at various 
times, either in the course of ordinary duty, or in obedi- 
ence to special calls. They were all extempore addresses, 
and it is thought better to retain in them such forms of 
expression as were used on that account. They might 
have been rewritten in such a way as to dispense alto- 
gether with these; but in that case they would not only 
have been a much less faithful representation of the 
sermons as preached, but their character would have been 
wholly different. They have been prepared for the press, 
as best they might, amidst the constant pressure of vary- 
ing work. They have been preserved, such as they are, 
by various means. Some have been reproduced with the 
assistance of entire or partial reports taken down at 
the time; some from notes made in detail, then and 
there; some were written out at length immediately 
after being preached. A few have been delivered in 
whole or in part more than once, and at different places. 
In such cases the final result is before the reader. The 
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actual words have been to a great extent—though, of 
course, not always—preserved; the substance, however, 
is the same. 

The author trusts that in all cases any doctrinal or 
spiritual statements made by him are in conformity with 
the mind of the Catholic Church, as interpreted and 
exhibited by the Church of England. He is deeply 
conscious of the truth of a saying of a great saint, to 
the effect that the words of any teacher are mere empti- 
ness, unless they be the expression of the mind of the 
inward Teacher; and therefore he can only offer what 
he has spoken or written to Him, whose he is, and whom 
he desires to serve, trusting that, amidst the mazy laby- 
rinths of human thought he has by His mercy been 
preserved from any grievous error; and praying Him 
that He will use so slender a work as this for His own 
greater glory, and the good of souls for whom He died. 


Sr. ALBAN’s Reorory, MANOHESTER, 
alscensiontide, 1880. 
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SERMON I. 


Che Soul Jnstructed hy Gor. 


ISAIAH i. 18. 


“Come now, and let us reason together, saith the Lord.” 


IT is a primary rule of every wise devotional system, that 
special seasons should be set apart for individual question- 


ings, for solitary intercourse with the unseen world. We 


have all, I suppose, learned to consider, from our earliest 
days of childhood, the opening hours of morning and the 
close of the dying day as times naturally, almost neces- 
sarily, appropriate to prayer. Happy are we if, in later 
life, with a rigorous persistence, we have made this lesson 
of childhood an abiding, a practical fact. 

Now, Advent is such a time, on a larger scale; a 
time when all exterior subjects of interest or claim ought 
to be, whatever their dimensions, banished with determi- 
nation from the inner precincts of our personal being, or 
at least postponed, as far as may be, in the interest of 
those more intimate, more awful matters, which affect 
directly the relation of the soul with God. 

To think of such I,am privileged to call you, my 
friends, this Advent. To turn full on such the faculty 
of attention, there is, you will notice, an invitation in 
the text. There can be no doubt, I suppose,—those who 
have specially studied the subject assure us of the fact— 


1 This, and the five following sermons were preached in Manchester 
Cathedral at the mid-day service on some week-days in Advent 1878. 


K. L. S, B 
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that Isaiah addressed this part of his prophecy to a 
nation apparently in the heyday of its splendour. ~ Ad- 
vancing conquest, national glory, material prosperity, 
developing civilisation, all lay unrolled before the eye of 
the prophet; and yet he knew, and we, who are no pro- 
phets, know too well, that beneath such a dazzling spec- 
tacle there is always room for the luxuriant growth of 
debasing principles, for the corrupting spread of moral 
canker. For to man, so great is his dignity, there are two 
spheres of action: the one touches all external nature, 
and the myriad methods and degrees of intercourse 
between himself and his fellow man; here rise the 
material fabrics, here are created the complicated systems 
which manifest his ingenuity and display his genius; but 
all such energy has its end, as its expression, on this 
planet (at once his home and his prison-house) ; and the 
radius, whose farthest extension fixes the circumference 
of this arena of activity, finds its ultimate limit in the 
grave. ‘There is another sphere, a world where mortal 
presences can scarcely enter, where mortal utterances 
sink and die; no bustling crowds confuse its stately 
pageants, no blackening clouds obscure its vivid skies. 
Voices sound there, but they are clear and heavenly; 
faces smile there, but radiant with the light of God. 
There is an inner life—bright, real, tranquil, to the true 
of heart. 

Man’s outer action is of eternal significance, if it spring 
from principles of the inner life. To make the one con- 
sistent with the other, is to be a true man. If the inner 

world be closed, forsaken, then, however specious be 
appearances, however brilliant promises, however alluring 
hopes ; things, my brothers, depend upon it, in fact, are 
wrong. 

It is for this reason that we need to give attention to 
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the divine invitation, “Come now, and let us reason to- 
gether, saith the Lord.” 

Now, as we cross the frontier of our subject, such an 
invitation reminds us of two points fundamentally im- 
portant in the inquiry before us. 

1. First, we cannot forget the danger to our eternal, 
that is our real life, of an age of commercial enterprise 
and intellectual activity. 

However special the circumstances of the prophet, his 
warnings, I need hardly say, are for all time. A com- 
parison, indeed, of the 9th verse of this very chapter, 
with the argument which enfolds the 29th verse of the 
9th chapter of the Epistle to the Romans, would be 
sufficient to show the real scope of the prophetic teaching. 
But without that, the “touch of nature” that “makes 
the whole world kin” places Israel before us as a 
national type—a type on a large scale, more serviceable 
therefore, for study—of each human soul in its spiritual 
struggle; and to every soul finding its term of probation 
in a time of vigorous external life, as there are corre- 
sponding advantages, so there is peculiar peril; for such 
a time of excitement revives or initiates many questions 
of the first importance, and yet tends to destroy the habit 
of mind which is needed for their answer. 

In such a time of activity, of excitement, of enter- 
prise, it is our glory and our peril that we live. To 
remind you of such a fact in this great metropolis of 
England’s commercial vigour is almost superfluous. But 
is it not true that even here, along with advancing great- 
ness, as the world would call it, while to some has come 
the temptation to lie down amidst the products of wealth, 
and, Dives-like, forget the future; to others the activities 
of life’s enterprise have awakened a corresponding activity 
of mind; and questions once scarcely dreamed of, or taken 
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as settled for ever, now knock at the door and demand 
an answer with importunate persistence ? 

Tn the midst of vast accumulations of wealth there is 
around us in our great cities the perplexing spectacle 
of unutterable misery. What is the meaning of this 
immense, this increasing population, this deepening ignor- 
ance, this intolerable suffering? What is the meaning 
of that of which it is at most only an expression? Why 
is there evil at all? What is the truth, what the meaning, 
of its punishment? What !—though Scripture, tradition, 
reason itself—be against us, shall we not (so speaks the 
hasty questioner), shall we not say to the sinner, “Thou 
shalt not surely die” ? 

Then, again, how shall we reconcile this stubborn sense 
of individual independence with the lofty, the persistent 
claim, still as vigorous, as unflinching as ever, of a super- 
natural religion? Or the Bible itself, once we loved it 
and believed it as an oracle, but is it true? Is it trust- 
worthy as a record of history? more, is it reliable as a 
standard of moral choice ? 

Such questions necessarily emerge, nor need an un- 
flinching faith reeret it. Life is better than death, move- 
ment than stagnation, growth than decay; but mark, my 
brother, mark the danger. Not only—to quote another’s 
words apropos of such questionings—not only is it that 
“they will be a serious obstruction now and then to 
particular minds, enfeebling the faith which they cannot 
destroy ;” but besides that, the ordinary run of men are 
impatient, unjustly impatient, if such are not reasoned 
out—nay, answered—off-hand and at once; whilst yet 
they ought to, they must, remember that the very spirit 
of feverish activity which excites the question checks, or 
tends to check, the answer. For to answer, adequately 
to answer these, implies not merely patient thought; it 
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implies a soul near, habitually near, to the unseen; 

quiet with the quietude of eternity, patient with the 
patience of the Everlasting, longing for truth with an 
earnest and a simple yearning, and in all its questionings 
and strugglings resting with unfailing confidence on God. 
“ Spiritual things are spiritually discerned.” “Blessed are 
they that trust Him.” Children of a restless, of an active 
age, do not forget to listen to that ever-needed invitation, 
“Come now, and let us reason together, saith the Lord.” 

2. And again we are reminded of the revealed, the blessed 
fact, that God does hold communion, and that directly, 
with the soul of the creature. Strange that this should 
be forgotten! Strange that, amid the “changes and 
chances of this mortal life,” the one fact of stability should 
be so often, so fatally, ignored. 

One tells us something of this sort, that “ideal 
morality is the real subject matter of religion,” that the 
“only use of worship is for human beings to unite and 
encourage one another in fostering noble feeling and right 
action.” Again it is said, that “the duty of the higher 
intellects of our time is to organise and arrange that 
body of high feeling and right action which is the only 
equivalent possible now for the old idea of God.” The 
facts of man’s moral life are to be recognised, but not the 
authority from which alone that life can receive its sanc- 
tion and acquire its vigour, still less the source whence 
comes its sunshine in a land of cloud and darkness, the 
heart from whose tenderness springs all its joy. 

Once put facts of “ideal morality” in the place of the 
voice of God, and then, argues a Christian writer justly in 
something of this strain, “it is quite possible to admire 
and yet to disobey.” Necessary for our guidance, as well 
as our happiness, is personal intercourse with an authori- 
tative teacher, nay, with a considerate friend. Ideals 
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may purify the taste; moral notions may command re- 
spect, nay, even kindle enthusiasm ; but the teaching that 
clears, and the power that enforces the idea of duty, and 
its realisation in conduct, whence spring they? The an- 
swer of the Hebrew prophet, the answer, need I say it, 
of the Christian’s heart, is, “ From the Personal God.” 

He speaks: all earthly music dies away and melts to 
nothingness in the ear that hears His voice. Sweet are 
the whispering mountain winds that wake the morning ; 
sweet the soft lapping of the waves, the dreamy cadence 
of a summer sea; sweet to the mother the first low 
murmur of the child whom health is giving back from 
death. Sweeter far, to the soul that longs for guidance, 
is the voice of God. 

- He shows His will. The storm-tossed sailor joys to 
near the beacon-light which tells him how to steer his 
course ; the wanderer joys to catch the first bright glow 
of the flaring city which shows him he is nearing home: 
greater the joy to him who longs to know his duty, at 
sight of the slightest vision of the will of God. 

He teaches. Life needs its maxims, its examples, its 
rules of action ; life’s paths are dark and devious, and its 
turns perplexing. Take courage, earnest soul; He meets 
thee in them all, 5 ae thou learn, thou mayest be 
“taught of God.”./ The Creator holds communion with 
the soul of the creature: « Come, now, and let us reason 
together, saith the Lord,”. 

Pans or the enquiry before us, Jay~brotiers, is not on 
those larger questions veferred--te, which perplex the 
moralist ai try the faith of the Christian; no, it is of 
the simpler, more interior subject—of some of the dealings 
of God with the soul. Amdto-day Ttontent-myself-with 
thisrorreyttestion, What are a few of the leading lines of 
,. God’s instruction to the soul ? 
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I. Well, first and clearly, He teaches through Con- 
ss Yel cx. 


On. be 


sctence. 

It is believed by many, that the application of the 
methods of physical science, to the disintegration and 
destruction of religious faith, has been attended with 
marked and constantly extending success. 


This generation is intoxicated by the extent and rich- | 
ness of its physical discoveries. The deep and intimate 
phenomena of mind, which witness so mysteriously, so ’ 


vividly, for God, are put aside in favour of a dozen 
“ ologies,” which treat of departments of physical dis- 
covery ; in many cases these supply the evidence, and the 


only evidence, which will be accepted as meeting the 


haughty demands of an age determined, in cynical scepti- 
cism, to cross-question its Maker, and “put Him in the 
wrong ;” in other words, they must at least supply such 
corroborative testimony as may be deemed sufficient ; and 
accordingly if faith is to be treated as reasonable on con- 
dition that it rest on this, and this only, then in truth, 
the process of dissection may be successful, but under 
it the life will stream away. For, indeed, bright and 


beautiful as nature often is, her gentlest moods speak 


of ravin in the background, her brightest hours are 
streaked with storm. 

It is thus that Mr. Mill has managed, in his last and 
saddest effort, to unearth a God, “ whose power over the 
materials was not absolute, whose love for His creatures 
was not His sole actuating inducement, but who neverthe- 
less desired their good.” 

I need scarcely say that this partially amiable weak- 
ling is in no sense the Christian’s God. 


I pause to remind you that much of modern scepti- 


cism is really, however, a subject not for the Christian’s 


scorn but for his pity——a very earnest, I believe, and a 


" 
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sorrowful thing. Pray for such as are thus afflicted. 
But I pause also to warn you that there is a danger to 
minds, especially minds like many in this city, whose 
active energies are whetted to the sharpest, but whose 
circumstances in life have precluded the possibility of 
careful intellectual training—a serious danger of imbibing 
sceptical notions which are, so to speak, “in the air,’ and 
conceiving them permissible and rather laudable varieties 
of human thought. 

If any there are in such a peril—and such, as I 
know, there are—-we Christians would remind them 
indeed first to see to it that the life is pure, that so faith 
may live; secondly, to remember that “spiritual things 
are spiritually discerned;” again to exhort them to 
maintain the old habit of “saying their prayers ;” further, 
to remember that one necessary condition of the creature’s 
probation is that he should believe his God even against 
appearances. “Though He slay me, yet wil I trust 
Him ;” “ What I do thou knowest not now, but thou 
shalt know hereafter.” Again, that the feeling and testi- 
mony of spiritually-minded men is all on the side of the 
evident goodness and lovingness of which they have been 
conscious in God ; but beyond this there remains a primary 
truth of deep significance, which is my point just now. 

However the new weapons may have been successful 
in slaughtering faith, one thing they cannot do—“ they 
cannot dissolve the fact of conscience.” 

Of this it has been argued,! against the scepticism of 
Kant, that “necessary ideas are the expression of a 
reality.” Now conscience is a “ necessary idea.” Nothing 
is so certain as that; from east and west, from north and 
south, comes testimony to that fact. The poems of 
Homer, the awful hints and warnings of the tragic poets 


* By Luthardt, Fundamental Truths of Christianity. 
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of Greece, the religious teachings of the farthest east, the 
ethical form of the strong Egyptian faith in immortality, 
all combine to record the existence of this “ necessary 
idea.” 

There is, indeed, no human soul surely that has failed’ 
at some time or another to be in debate with itself. And 
what is implied in this? Most certainly condemnation 
of some course of conduct which seems at the moment 
preferable ; most certainly also a rule, external to the 
soul, which claims, and on all occasions, to be imperial. 

“Then, why,” it is asked, “is conscience at times 
mistaken ? Why has its sacred egis been thrown, as 
history teaches us, over such ghastly deeds?” And then, 
it is argued, the whole thing must be, is, the result of 
training. Certainly conscience may be abused, disre- 
garded, and thus impaired. The little child that holds to 
his ear the sea-shell, and hears the inner moanings which 
recall to his awestruck fancy the mighty music of the 
solemn sea, may break the shell and hear no more the 
music ; but none the less the laws of sound are constant, 
though a wayward petulance has spoilt the instrument of 
sound. You may, even do, injure by disregard, the faculty 
of spiritual consciousness, and the voice which sounded 
through it, though still the same as ever, ceases, or is 
dimly heard. 

And as to the conscience being a result of education, 
as well say that the intellect of Manchester is the result 
of Owens’ College, or of the vigorous teaching of your 
grammar school, as well say the ingenuity of Manchester 
is the resulé of the activity of your Exchange. The in- 
tellect may commit mistakes, and needs a systematic 
training ; but the intellect, trained or not, exists. Con- 
science needs instruction; of course it may be en- 
lightened, or it may be the reverse. Much depends 
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upon the thoroughness and persistence of your obedience 
to the voice of which it has been the telephone. ~ Still 
remember (to quote words of Mansel), “no new advance 
in knowledge contradicts the principles which have previ- 
ously been acknowledged by conscience, however much it 
may modify the particular acts by which those principles 
are to be carried out.” To deny the fact of conscience, 
then, is impossible. 

And further, notice, it insists (and I cannot deny 
though I can disobey), that I may not simply please 
myself in action; and what is more, J may not please 
myself in thought—7ie. I may not do and think what 
I like. Facts are to be respected. In other words, 
there 2s such a thing as Objective Truth. Theologians, to 
their eternal shame, compelled——so they say—Galileo to 
register with his pen a falsehood; but though he might 
be overborne by force to an external action, in which his 
submission though we may palliate we still must blame ; 
yet a voice within forbade the falsehood. Thought, at 
least, must obey that voice. How could he, gazing from 
his tower at Florence, with eyes, illuminated by his know- 
ledge, fixed on the rolling worlds—nhow could he contra- 
dict a fact? “And yet it moves,” he murmured, while 
thought, freed by conscience, found utterance on his lips. 

Man is conscious of a voice without himself, above 
himself. What is that voice, but that which “once shook 
the heavens,” of which is the awful, the inevitable “ Yet 


once more ?”—What is that voice? The voice now warn- 


ing of sin, teaching of judgment within you, as one day 
it shall before the world: the stern incisive accents of 
the living God. Take care to listen. Do you do so? 
Young men, ah! in God’s name remember the first 
question 1s, not “Is it pleasant?” but “Is it right?” 
Surely lives would be purer, tempers more restrained, 


y's 
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leisure time less recklessly expended on questionable 
amusements, if that voice were listened to. Even “a 
faulty conscience faithfully obeyed” led Paul towards con- 
version. Enter into that chamber and hear God’s voice: 
“Come now, and let us reason together, saith the Lord.” 
My brother, don’t you think this needed,—this ever- 
renewed and clamorous call to listen to the instructing 
voice of conscience? Turn to the life of nations. It 


_ mnight be argued that the England of to-day, in spite of 


all our self-congratulations, might benefit by more faithful 
recurrence to the teaching of that voice, that a nation 


_ professedly, profusely religious in its character-painting 


of itself, should exercise a more than usual diligence to act 
on principles of conscience. But you need not fear. 
The history of to-day is too near us all, the air of now 
too fully charged with combustible elements of passion, 
for the preacher appealing to your life, desiring, above all 
things, inner reformation, to fire the train, when none can 
answer him back. I am not here to discuss politics. 
But this I may say, and I must. Remember that 
you are never justified in aiding or abetting on the wide 


theatre of national responsibility what in the narrower 


sphere of private life, as a conscientious man, you would 
disown. 

Turn to social life. Is there no need there? Are 
there still no affectations of society inconsistent with 
Christian simplicity, no maxims of society incon- 
sistent with respect for truth? Ido not say the question 
is simple, but are we doing our best? Is there no 
idolatry of wealth in this city? Are there no families 
in England where the daughter is given in marriage not 
to the man who deserves her by his worth, or has won 
her heart’s affection, but to the man who has the largest 
balance at the bank? Are there no phases of society, 
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young man, where the gravest sins against moral purity, 
involving the ruin of souls, are condoned as inevitable ? 
I think there are. 

Turn to business life: your higher sense revolts, your 
newspapers are indignant, against some startling revela- 
tion of gigantic moral unfaithfulness, such as some of the 
ereat catastrophes in business appear to be just now. 
Well, we may not call evil good, nor condone gigantic 
dishonesty. But let us take care. Are there no business 
houses of fair repute in which the consciences of the 
employed are strained to the utmost, compelled, under 
fear of losing place, and therefore means of livelihood, to 
do in business what they know to be wrong? Are there 
no highly respectable establishments where persecution 
~ of the subtlest, cruellest kind—moral ridicule and social, 
stigma—is rife against the young who are true to their 
religious convictions? I know there are in this city 
eminent and honourable exceptions to such acts of wrong. 
But where such things are, let men look to it. Let us 
take care. We are frail and self-deceiving creatures at 
the best. A great and evident catastrophe reveals a 
long career of unconscientious action. But in each one 
of us each evil choice is a step in that direction, helps to 
our own injury and to others’ sins. The worldly trifler 
sneers, and says such faults are “the way of the world,” 
they are inevitable, they are necessary. Are they? My 
brother, in the future judgment a voice will witness 
whether or not they were necessary. That voice may be 
heard to-day, and if you listen to it, you know the plea 
of necessity is as flimsy as it is false. Listen now. Anti- 
cipate the future. Contradict, if need be, the effronteries, 
the hypocrisies of a Pharisaic age; refuse, if need be, 
though it cost you much (ah! much indeed, dear brother, 
it must cost you), refuse the corrupting maxims which drag 
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you down. Let each of us beware of these deceiving, 
these self-pleasing hearts. Let each of us obey the in- 
vitation by keeping an ear ready for the warnings of 
conscience; and let us lose no time. “Come now, and let 
us reason together, saith the Lord.” 


II. But again, the soul is instructed by the Provi-! 
dence of God. 

The Bible, from beginning to end, is ever exhibiting 
this blessed truth. The beautiful stories of the earlier 
Patriarchs, the incidental episodes (such as that sweet pic- 
ture of dutiful devotion in the Book of Ruth), the procla- 
mations of the prophets, the tender verses of the Psalms, 
as well as the whole history of the chosen people, con- 
spire to witness to the consoling fact that, “The Lord 


careth for His people.” ae | 


And what Scripture testifies, the lives of saintly men 
in all ages have made manifest, and the Church of Christ 
has ever loved to dwell upon. But upon this truth 
Scripture is especially emphatic. To impress it deeply 
on your hearts, read your Bibles. Thank God, our grasp 
of this truth is still unrelaxed, when so many others have 
been parted with by the English people. One reason, I 
am inclined to believe with one of the deepest religious 
thinkers of the day, is because we have read our Bibles. 
But, indeed, it has been mostly in the early years of 

childhood that we have learned the lesson. The care, the 
watchful care, of those who tended us in opening life, 
taught us more eloquently than Creed or Bible the pro- 
tecting love of God’s good providence. And has not that 
lesson been illustrated and enforced by many an experi- 
ence of after life? There have been times when the 
heart has been racked with sorrow; a serious illness ; such 
or such an accident; the death of one most dear; black 
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‘clouds across the sky of fortune ;—all seemed evil. We 
have lived to see, even here, that “ all was well.” 

I need hardly say that it is of no avail to assert 

against such religious experience the hackneyed objection 
of the supremacy of law. ‘The law of nature implies a 
lawgiver; and all the Christian insists upon is this, that 
He is powerful, righteous, and full of love. Nor is it of 
more moment to represent our God as a majestic dreamer, 
by His very unearthly splendour far removed from com- 
mon life. The Christian calls Him “ Father,’ and trusts 
His providence because he learns His all-embracing love. 
Certainly—such is our creed—certainly He moulds the 
heavens, certainly He regulates the ebb and flow of 
waves, certainly a thousand worlds exist because “ He 
spake, and it was done,” certainly the seasons march in 
varied beauty and with freshest changes because He 
rules and wills; but none the less the blue gentian on 
the Alpine ledges, the little sparrow on this cathedral 
roof, the ragged child about the streets or in the neigh- 
bouring court, are subjects for His watchful tenderness 
and onforgetting care. 

« Why, then death and suffering?” you ask. The 
Christian tone of mind—the only tone with which, in the 
long run, spiritual truth assimilates—is satisfied with 
the answer that God’s providential mercy touches the 
real, that is the eternal, life of His creatures, “a purpose 
working to an end.” The final issues of that providence 
are hidden behind the veil. Faith trusts them; but | 
even here enough is visible to teach the soul. 

r _And what is the general lesson learnt?) 
© Conscience says, “Sin,” “a Judge.” Providence says, 
“Care, and watchful love,” “a Father;’ both teach us 
that God neither does nor permits anything, except to 
certain ends before Him conformable to His nature of 
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righteousness. The solemn thought is this, that men 
may, by deliberate, continued sin, frustrate the loving 
purpose in themselves; but “God is not mocked ;” they 


shall not frustrate the righteous end. fac 


To learn “with ready mind” the lessons of Divine 
Providence, is to listen to the Divine invitation, “ Come 
now, let us reason together, saith the Lord.” 

Among His many lessons, surely there are two that 
He would teach us :-— 

(1.) Lhe blessing of a bright and patient spirit in those 
who are trying to serve God. The world is full of sorrow, 
because full of sin ; passion is selfish, as it ever was; incon- 
siderateness and cruelty are rife, on small scale and on large. 
Still keep the bright hope alive, still diminish evil by the 
bright spirit. How many a weary life is rested, a 
wounded spirit healed, a saddened soul made joyous, by 
the presence of one who maintains that consistent bright- 
mess Which comes of trust in the providence of God. And 
in suffering—easy to say, how hard to do!—look to your 
‘Father, and be patient. “He doth not willingly afflict.” 
A poor sufferer, in agonising pain for long, not very far 
from this cathedral, said to me the other day, “I would 
not now have missed the suffering; it has been extreme, 
but it brought me to God.” Indeed, my brothers, by 
His providence He teaches ; “out of darkness He bringeth 
light.” 

(2.) And the second is this :— 

Seek earnestly God's guidance in all times of adifi- 
culty, and confidently trust in Him. You are many of 
you, plunged in deepest anxiety. If the common report 
is true, the commercial depression of this time is quite 
unparalleled in the almost romantic vicissitudes of the 
annals of trade. Many have had to face the serious 


1 Cf. Lessius, De Perfectioribus Divinis. 
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diminution, not a few the entire loss, of fortune... Some 
have had practically to begin life again. I know with 
what silent, enduring constancy, with what consummate 
‘courage, some have borne it. Keep your heart up, my 
brother; perhaps the scourge was needed. Anyhow, ser- 
vant of God, do your duty, and trust on. Property, 
wealth, even easy circumstances, are not everything. Be 
diligent, be honest, be prayerful. ‘Trust Him; wonderful 
but loving are the lessons of His providence. It is 
written of God’s servant, “ He shall not be afraid of any 
evil tidings; for his heart standeth fast, and believeth in 
the Lord.” 

I venture on a homely illustration of this mystery :— 

A clergyman in London, a winter or two ago, was 
invited to spend the night at the house of a kind acquaint- 
ance some thirty miles from the metropolis, to meet, after. 
a long interval, an old friend. For various reasons he 
decided to decline, but within half-an-hour of the time 
for the train’s departure, so strong and unaccountable an 
impression came upon him of the necessity of altering his 
decision that he determined to go. He could assign no 
intelligible reason—simply felt he must. The train was 
just reached, with some difficulty ; the journey was made ; 
he was received with the kindliest hospitality ; he met 
his friend; the evening was passed happily and quietly. 
There was much to be said, much to be heard; the con- 
versation ran at first on general topics; then on religious 
subjects; at last, on sad and pleasant memories of one, 
much beloved and well deserving it, who had gone to her rest. 

It was late before all had retired. At last the house 
was still. The narrator of the story had fallen asleep, 
when the door of his bedroom was opened, and a man 
entered. “Sir,” he said, standing at the end of the bed, 
and addressing himself to the now awakened sleeper, 
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“a servant of the house is ill; it is useless disturbing the 
family; no clergyman is within reach; will you come 
with me? He needs comfort; he will scarce last till 
morning.” 

They left the house together. It was a wild and | 
awful night—the very last night, if I remember rightly, 
of the old year. The snow was deep, the frost was keen, 
_ the wind was violent and biting cold. They reached the 
house. Outside, it was a wild, an awful night; inside, 
the scene of desolation was far more desolate. Hanging 
over the fire in speechless agony was the heart-stricken 
wife; near her, rocking herself backwards and forwards 
‘in hopeless, pitiable woe, the sorrowing mother. Raised 
with one hand resting on the bed was the dying man. 
The pain of mortal suffering was written on his face, but 
in his eyes a deeper anguish, the piteous yearning of a 
spirit needing help, in those last hours, when the passion- 
ate desires, the feverish dreams, the selfish struggles, the 
most successful achievements of life, sink to the dimen- 
sions of the merest trifles ; the look, never to be forgotten 
when once seen, the awe-stricken, earnest, yearning, 
startled gaze of one approaching the great reality; of a 
soul, an immortal soul, nearing the frontier of the eternal 

world. I draw a veil over those sacred moments. They 
were times of penitence and prayer. The hours wore on, 
the day broke, broke wild and bleak and cheerless ; 
broke, however, as the narrator trusted, on a soul who in 
penitence had laid its load of sin and sorrow down at 
Jesus’ bleeding feet ; on a soul cleansed by the pardon of 
the Great Absolver; on a soul passing from the chill 
blasts of this world of trial to the brightness of the ever- 
lasting morning. As the day dawned the dying man 
sank into unconsciousness. In a few hours he quietly 


passed away. ‘The narrator shortly after returned to 
K.L. S. C 
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London. He believed that God in His good provi- 
dence had called him away that night to help a dying soul. 

Unbelievers may sneer and talk of “strange coinci- 
dences.” You, my brothers, who have hearts, and are 
Christians, will read in this an evidence of God’s provi- 
dential care. Listen for His teachings—-“ Come now, 
and let us reason together, saith the Lord.” 


III. And, lastly, God instructs the soul of the creature 
by the revelation of Jesus Christ. 

Tt. will be evident that I cannot dwell at any length 
upon ¢hjs fruitful topic now. Suffice it to insist that our 
dear Master’s revelation reinforced and extended to man- 
. kind, and does so now to each of us, all\the other instruc- 
tions of Gods ; 

Conscience speaks of sin and judgment; providence of 
watchful regulated care. What does Jesus Christ teach ? 
(1.) In his example as exhibited in the Gospel He shows 
us a righteousness so transcendent that it corroborates 
the teachings of conscience, a course of action of such 
unvarying tenderness that it illustrates and manifests the 
providence of God. (2.) He gives the most vivid, the 
most appalling, revelation of the mystery and magnitude 
of human sin ; but with it—-what conscience could never 
do—of the most loving, most complete forgiveness to the 
penitent, and the brightest hope (after sorrow) as to human 
destiny, in the tragedy,—the love-marked tragedy,— of the 
Passion. (3.) And beyond that, He displays to us a 
prospect and a power of attainment to the heights of 
spiritual longing, by revealing the method and confirm- 
ing the promise of the implanting of His own life, of 
His own image, ever more and more fully in the soul of 
His creature, which is the daily, hourly work of God’s 


RES blessed Spirit in those who diligently seek Him. 
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| My friends, some important points of God’s teachings 

to the soul—by conscience, by providence, above all by 
the revelation of Jesus Christ——will, please God, pass 
under our review this Advent; but these ctosing words 
of exhortation I add now :— 

(1.) Pray God to teach us ever to remember the deep 
solemnity of human life, the value of each single human 
soul, the value, each of us, of our own as the object of the 
care, the tenderness, the teaching of God. 

(2.) Again, let us endeavour to be increasingly faith- 
ful to the serious, the blessed duties of the interior life. 
Depend upon it, it is face to face with God, at regulated 
times, faithfully adhered to, in prayer, in meditation, in 
examination of conscience, that we are not only surest of 
God’s existence, but of the binding claims of our own 
duties, and the needed consolation of His loving care. 
The sailor who, with sails set, scuds across the ocean, 
knows little of coral reefs and beds of pearl, — the 
mysterious treasures deep hidden beneath its waters, yet 
yielded to the patient labours of the toilers of the sea. If 
we seek God, we shall find Him, we shall glean His teach- 
ings; He has wealth of treasures for the searcher—“ The 
secret of the Lord is amongst them that fear Him.” 

(3.) Try to cultivate the habit of walking before Him ; 
practise the presence of God. I remember to have heard 
from one of England’s greatest statesmen, of one who, 
though not gifted, so he said, with any special powers of 
reasoning or of oratory, always, when he did speak, com- 
manded the attention of the House. “There was some- 
thing,” he added, in some such words as these, “extra- 
ordinary about him. I think it was that he had ‘the 
wisdom which cometh from above.’” 

You and I must have known (O blessed knowledge !) 
those, to be with whom, for ever so short an intercourse, 
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was to feel that we had been nearer to God. Such were 
His servants, they walked in His presence. There are no 
short cuts to that intercourse, the blessed sense of that 
nearness comes from a disciplined devotional life. 

No. There are no short cuts (if I may say so) to that 
lofty converse. Yet Paul, with the blazing beauty of the 
shrines of Athens before his eyes, and the dazzling bril- 
liance of the skies of Attica above his head, started not 
at these, but stood awe-stricken and reverential before the 
overwhelming presence of Him who “is not far from 
every one of us;” and Isaiah, with the national exultation 
of Jewish worldlings ringing in his ears, could open those 
ears to a voice more powerful, more persuasive, could keep 
~ his eye fixed in unswerving constancy on the awful pre- 
sence of God. 

No; no shorter paths than the path of self-disciplined 
recollection: “ Be still, and know that I am God.” 

In the summer nights in Syria, beneath those heavens 
extended in endless spaces of dream-like beauty ; amidst a 
stillness fit for that land of buried greatness, a stillness as 
deep as the silence of the tomb; in the summer nights in 
Syria, from out the crevices of those gigantic temple- 
structures, contrasted with which the graceful columns of 
the Parthenon and the heavy galleries of the Flavian 
Amphitheatre are in age as of yesterday, in stature as a 
child; in the summer nights of Syria, from out the ruins, 
there trills a note—the note of the Eastern bulbul—it 
swells, it sinks, it swells again, till the columns of the 
temples and the rocks of the Antilebanon ring with its 
music ; it sinks in low and plaintive cadence, clear as a 
voice, yet almost voiceless, filled with pathetic tenderness, 
arousing many an image of regret. 


In the heart of the Christian, a scene, may be, of many 


ruins, a home, may be, chiefly of memories of a buried 
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past, in silent hours, amidst a heavenly splendour, there 
comes a voice—clear, beautiful; it wakes up many sor- 
rows, it stirs a pure regret, but it carries messages of hope 
that cheer the creature’s inmost being.—It is the voice of 
God. “Speak, Lord, thy servant heareth.” “Come,” it 
says, “come and learn of me, for I am meek and lowly of 
heart, and ye shall find rest unto your souls.” “Give me 
thine heart, I alone can fill it.’ “O Lord,” let us answer 
with Augustine, “take these hearts, for we cannot give 
them; keep them, for we cannot keep them.” “O Lord, 
thou hast made us for thyself, and our hearts are hot and 
restless, till they rest in Thee.” 


SERMON TI. 


Che Claim of God upon the Soul. 


EZEKIEL xvil. 4. 


“ Behold, all souls are mine.” 


THE prophet uttering these words is a captive and an 
exile. His eyes are dimmed with burning tears, but 
through the mists of sorrow he is gazing with preternatu- 
- ral intensity, and reading, as he gazes, the secrets of the 
future. He sees, on the one hand, the destinies of 
Israel, the fall of the sovereign, the destruction of the 
capital; he sees, on the other, the doom of Babylon, its 
final, its hopeless overthrow. He looks farther. Through 
the more immediate vision he reads a future fact. Dimly, 
yet truly, before his prophetic eye rises the fair, the 
saddening picture, of the Christian Church; the great 
culminating struggle of good and evil in all its solemn 
grandeur, and the birthnight of “the Lord our Righteous- 
ness, in all its whisperings of hope. 

The vision of the future throws back an illumination 
on the present. 

Sorrow has dogged the steps of the prophet’s people, 
sorrow deep and dismal; and behold they are murmuring. 
The heart has hoped, till sick with waiting; it has ached 
to breaking, and they murmur because they are smitten, 
smitten sharp and deep, for their fathers’ sins. Let them 
cease to murmur. Let them look up, and be strong. 
Face the evil, and thus change it. To transform the 
sorrow, to enter into the joy, is an «ndwidual question. 
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No more shifting of responsibility ; no more sighing over 
a ruined, a vanished past. God’s jirst message is ever, 
not to the nation, but to the creature; the nation’s sor- 
row is from the creature’s sin. God’s first lesson is to 
teach the creature his value, his place, his destiny. Let 
him cease his wailing, and learn the lesson, the primary 
announcement of the Creator to the creature, “ Behold, all 
souls are mine.” 

Now, notice here, the Hebrew prophet remonstrating 
with Israel brings us back to a (may I not say?) to the 
fundamental spiritual fact. 

To learn thoroughly the rudiments of grammar is 
surely the first condition of finished scholarship; and it 
is, I am sure, the experience of every schoolmaster that 
the boy who comes furnished with a lengthy list of 
literary achievements, who professes to have read deep 
into the great masters of the Augustan age, and yet 
proves, on examination, to possess only an indifferent 
acquaintance with the first principles of the language, is a 
source of serious anxiety to his teacher. ‘To learn, not 
intellectually indeed, but in the deep, the searching 
experience of the inner life, to learn the rudiments of 
spiritual facts, is the sure foundation for spiritual pro- 
gress. What is the rudimental truth? Plainly this, my 
brothers, the value of the soul. And how is this to be 
determined? Value depends, I submit, upon source, 
possession, and destiny. 

How can I most shortly, most comprehensively, deter- 
mine these for the soul? Surely by discovering its rela- 
tion to its Creator. The solemn voice of the Eternal 
sounds from the dead lips of a Hebrew prophet. It has 
risen up from the ruin of exile, re-echoed from a nation 
whose hopes are buried in a ruined past, traversed the 
ages, filled with a majesty of music the reverberating 
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chambers of the Christian Church, fresh to-day as when 
first it sounded, eternal in its significance—the voice of 
the living God. It asserts the creature’s relation to his 
Creator: “All souls are mine.” What, then, are somé of 
the salient features of that relationship? Plainly it has 
at least a twofold significance. 


I. Now every living soul is, in a sense, the subject, 
the sharer, of the privileges, the attributes of God. 

“T have said, Ye are Gods, and ye are all the children 
of the Highest.” Children if we be, in a measure we are 
partakers of the parents’ nature. What, then, are thy 
privileges, O soul ? 

1. Well, there is, without contradiction, the privilege 
of life. Life! what is ife? Ah! who can answer, and 
yet who can fail to understand? On some one day, I 
suppose (an era henceforth in our history !), some single 
day in the quiet passing years, we awakened up, each of 
us, to the fact, the startling fact, of owr existence. Aroused 
up wide awake to that fact, the boy opens his eyes on 
endless problems. The existence, the origin, the reason 
of the world; here is a fruitful, an unlimited, field of 
speculation ; but there is one equally fruitful and nearer 
home. What about himself? He knows nothing of what 
is gone before, but the dim pages of human history, or 
the faint records of family chronicle, limited by the hori- 
zon of the immediate past: who has ever thought, and 
has not felt it? “What am I?” says a father of the 
church; “what I was has vanished; what to-morrow I 
shall be is dark.” “ We do not know ourselves; we do not 
understand our own nature,” echoes the scarcely Christian 
philosopher: the farther we go by natural reason, the 
deeper the darkness, the greater the difficulty; and yet 
the corn that waves in the autumn wind, the flower that 
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opens in the spring morning, the bird that sings in the 
leafy thicket, nay, in a sense, the very wave that ripples 
on the beach, much more the heaving swell of human 
_ multitudes that throng the city streets, all conspire to 

sing the song, the solemn song of /ife; and the pulses of 
the young heart vibrate to the music,— growth, movement, 
reality ; the past is dim, the future inscrutable, but here 
at least is a great possession, the mystery, the thrilling 
mystery, of individual life. 

Rejoice, my brother, and be glad. The lofty Alps 
tower, ice-clothed, peak on peak, and guard the plains of 
Lombardy; the fierce Atlantic flings its surging waters 
high and clamorous to the silent stars; the stately planets 
march through boundiess spaces, and by their apparent 
slowness, and really inconceivable speed, indicate. im- 
mensity. Who calls them “lofty,” “fierce,” and 
“stately” ? He who has what they have not. Better 
than silent stone, or sounding waves, or moving worlds, 
is one who holds the eternal spark of life. Whatever 
comes, we feel, we know it, it is something to have lived. 

This is what it means. It is to have been single, 
separate, self-determining. Yes; man feels his own life, 
he is an object of his own consciousness, he 7s, and he 
can never change in such sense as to be another self. 
He may, indeed, measure his changing moods, his changing 
losses and his gains by the changes that pass around him. 
The policy of a mighty nation fills the horizon of my 
thought to-day. Days, weeks, years pass. It has not 
only sunk like a setting sun—it is buried like a stiffened 
corpse. Seasons trace their course, “dance into light 
and die into the shade;” inventions rise into the obser- 
vation of the time; society gradually or suddenly re- 
organises its system or its laws—all pass before the man 
as the angels flitting earthward, heavenward in the 
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patriarch’s dream ; but he is there. He has taken the im 
press of many things, he has parted with old thoughts, 
old feelings, old resolves—gone like a fading dream,—but 
the same living, conscious life remains. And more, he is 
conscious that he is himself a cause, a self-determining 
power, that he can will and can freely choose between 
alternative courses. What does all this mean? Free, 
personal, individual—he has, indeed, a splendid if an 
awful heritage—life, and like God’s life: “ all souls are 
mine.” 

2. And another privilege of this lofty place in the 
scale of being is ¢tmmortality. I say advisedly privilege. 
For it may be indeed that this “ cannot be represented as 
~ a necessary attribute of personal existence,” that what 
once was not “may, without any absurdity, be supposed ” 
to cease to be. Still, it is certainly true that “the direct 
testimony of consciousness” leads, and has led, men to 
infer that they are “designed for a future life;” for it 
“reveals the existence within us of feelings and principles 
which do not find” (it is a restrained mode of statement) 
“their full satisfaction” here. Ah! too true. Feelings, 
deep, acute, and sorrowful and splendid, possessed in a 
high degree by natures highly strung, but surely, surely, 
the common heritage of all. 

Memory opens in the loving heart long solemn vistas 
of a bright, a buried past—so bright, so beautiful !—where 
once it lived, and yet never found full scope for life and 
loveliness in this low world; she wakens in the hidden 
chambers of the brain deep echoes like cavernous music of 
a summer sea. Why do dear faces rise from death, and 
flash on us in dreams? They come, they go, they leave 
an aching void. Ah me! how sharp that heartache! 
Association thrills the soul, strikes the springs of laughter, 
stirs the fountain of tears. The glories of the dawn, the 
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hush of eve, the banks on banks of toppling clouds, the 
thunderous roll of music, the pathos of the colouring 
leaves in autumn—why do they waken such sad, such 
startling thoughts? Man’s ordinary moods may suit a 
finite life. But these—this lofty aspiration, keen 
remorse, unsatisfied desire, these infinite unspoken yearn- 
ings, these passionate affections—whence come they ? 
There is one answer, only one. From the depth of a 
conscious being, whose life, whose personality, is not 
bounded by the grave. Man is immortal. 

So dimly dreamed the ancients. Alas, too often it 
was but a dream. 

Cicero was busied in “ Platonic disquisitions,” as it has 
been said, “on the immortality of the soul;” but when 
his darling Tullia died, he and his friend could only fancy 
that “7” she were conscious she would desire comfort for 
her agonised father. Still there was the dream of immor- 
tality. Seneca spoke of itasadream. “I was pleasantly 
engaged,” he wrote to bis friend, “ enquiring about immor- 
tality ; I was surrendering myself to the great hope ; 1 was 
despising the fragments of a broken life. Your letter 
came, the dream vanished.’ Was it only a dream ? 
At least it was “a great hope.’ A dream, but destined to 
become a waking vision! A hope, one day to be a clear 
reality ! 

Christ came—came in His sweet simplicity, came in 
His deep humility, came with His great revelation. 
Christ came; came and placed it in evidence, by His 
divine teaching, by the indisputable need of a future 
life for the fulfilment of His lofty principles, and last 
by that stupendous fact of which the Apostles, testing 
it by their senses, testing it by all varieties of available 
evidence, knew and affirmed the truth—the miracle, the 
unique, the crowning miracle, of the resurrection. That 
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miracle, indeed, placed beyond reasonable doubt many 
priceless principles, many immeasurably important facts ; 
but -these concern us not at this moment. This, how- 
ever, at least it did—it sealed as true the longing anti- 
cipations of humanity. It placed in evidence, placed 
clearly and unmistakably in evidence, the privilege of 
immortality, and with it the value, the eternal value, of 
the soul. 

3. I instance one further privilege of the soul— The 
intuition of moral truth, and with this the sense of moral 
obligation. It is needless to say that in some degree and 
in some sense we all have, all men have, a consciousness 
of right and wrong. That consciousness may vary in 


- degree and intensity, but the voice of mankind testifies 


that it is a part of the original constitution of the 
soul. I have a sense of right and wrong, a certain moral 
intuition, moral tact; a sense, in fact, distinct and apart 
from the directing voice which applies it in particular 
cases to my conduct, and this at least wakens the idea, 
arouses the anticipation of an external standard to be 
provided for me whereby that conduct may be directed 
and judged. Is such an anticipation doomed to dis- 
appointment ? Christian, need I answer ? 

That standard has appeared with most accurate com- 
pleteness in a human life. An image emerges in the 
Gospel, unique, beautiful; a picture suited for all situa- 
tions, unchangingly powerful amid all changes of inner 
and outer life. The German rationalist is perplexed by 
His perfection ; the French infidel is startled by His 
beauty ; the modern Arian is constrained to admire, while 
he inconsistently denies the assertion of Godhead, which, 
if falsely made, would shatter that image of perfect beauty. 
Yes, the old saying—Tertullian’s saying—is true: “O 
soul, thou art by nature Christian ;” as He only sanctions 
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thy yearnings for immortality, so Jesus only satisfies 
thy sense of moral beauty. 

He does more. The soul, approving, desires to love ; 
but love requires an object—what object like Thee, O 
uncreated beauty ! 

Paul in his prison near the Capitol, not untaught 
in the ceremonial of a Roman triumph, sees himself in 
Spiritual surrender bound to the chariot wheels of the 
Redeemer who conquered him, and calls himself “the 
slave of Jesus.” 

Augustine, looking back over days of debate and 
nights of struggle, and resting at last in the love of God, 
asks, “ Whom could I find to reconcile me to Thee?” and 
answers, “ He, the true Mediator,” adding, “ Well then, my 
hope in Him is strong.” “My King, my Saviour, how 
could I blaspheme Him !” exclaims the aged Polycarp, 
preparing for his death; and the last poor soul that has 
died this morning, within no great distance from this 
cathedral, falling asleep with a bright, an immortal hope, 
to the music of that dear name ;—all, all have witnessed, 
blessed Jesus, to the value of a soul that in Thee, Thee 
only, can find an adequate image of its moral longings, 
an adequate object of its passionate love. 


- II. If the soul is so endowed by God, it follows 
necessarily that God has a claim upon the soul. It is on 
success in realising, remembering, acting upon this truth 
of our relationship to God, that so much of our true 
happiness and, I may add, our true dignity depends, Of 
what character is this claim ? 

1. Well, first I insist on this important truth, God has 
a rightful claim upon our conscious dependence. What 
- does such an assertion amount to ? 
Independence—it is scarcely an exaggeration to say 
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—is a watchword of our time. It is at least professedly 
a watchword of the aristocracy of wealth in a great 
mercantile community, where the man who rises above 
his fellows feels a pride in saying that he raised himself. 
—I may be pardoned if I note that among us in the 
north of England there is at least a danger lest this 
temper, even when justified by real facts, may beget a 
manner, which dispassionate observers might call by a 
rougher name; sometimes we are in danger of describing 
ourselves as independent, when in fact we are rude. But 
that by the way. 

But independence, let us remember, is of two kinds. 
To be independent is, of course, very far indeed from 

-being always wrong, just as to think of self and care for 
self is not always selfishness. 

If you mean by independence that lofty sense of duty, 
or that honourable ambition which calls into play in a 
young man self-denying effort, thrifty habits, guarded 
speech, patient thought, diligent attention to business, 
disciplined use of time, amusement, money—then you 
speak of that which, with the grace of God, may be 
material for building a stalwart character ‘and forming a 
useful life. 

If you mean by independence the temper of one who, 
as years go on, recognises the claims upon his help and 
eratitude, of the father who worked for him, or the mother 
who bore him; who not only scorns to be a burthen, but 
loves to be a help; who knows that for himself, for the 
common weal, for God, he must fight his own battle, and 
do his duty ; of one who, in an evil world, endeavours to 
keep untarnished honour and a stainless name; not for- 
ward to thrust himself before his fellows, nor fearful to 
hold back if called to act; if you mean this, you mean an 
admirable virtue, such as has shone conspicuously in the 
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saints of God. Young men, my brothers, I would to God 
there were more of this in you all! 

The danger of these latter days is rather this: that 
the young should mistake effeminacy for manliness, self- 
conceit for courage, the spirit of swagger for the spirit of 
strength ; that idle ways should take the place of honest 
labour, and petty trickeries of straightforward toil. 

True independence carries with it a bright and loving 
spirit, reverencing home affection, grateful for the love that 
came in time of need; true independence respects the aged, 
is gentle to the young, guards a noble chastity, scorns 
ignoble vice. I know indeed that this is hard. True; 
but in passing let me say, there is one method,—to 
seek, to use the grace of God. 

Or, again, by being independent, men sometimes mean 
the habit of holding, and strongly, the calm convictions 
registered in conscience, and that in spite of the voices of 
the crowd. 

That is good, that is Christlike, so long as, by His 
grace and for His dear sake, humility is guarded as well 
as strength. 

But too commonly men mean by «dependence, not 
freedom from a craven fear of man, but freedom from the 
very thought of God. God justly claims our dependence 
upon Himself. And you must render Him this service, 
oh! you must carefully render it, for many reasons :— 

(1.) Clearly because to do so is to do that which all 
sensible men should strive to do, to recognise and reverence 
FACTS. 

You do depend on God. Never imagine that, like an 
intrusive caller, you can bow God politely and contemptu- 
ously out of His creation; in spite of your puny inso- 
lence He is there. His voice is in the rising breeze, His 
whisper at the gates of day, His footsteps heard by ears: 
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that care to hear, amid the din and clamour of the streets. 
The wind that blows, the sheep that bleats on the lonely 
mountain, the bursting rose in sweet hot summer morn- 
ings, the growing grasses, the changing autumn leaves— 
they all say,—God. I turn upon myself; this beating 
heart, this brain the home of palpitating thought, these 
flying pulses, this mystery of constant consciousness— 
they all say,—God. I turn and look on this cathedral 
floor; I see your intent, your upturned faces, each an index 
to a separate life—a separate history; of different ages, 
different attaimments, but all upheld in life and thought 
and consciousness by—God. He holds me and thee in the 
hollow of His hand; all things bright and dark, and glad 
. and sorrowful, are full of the purposes of His unutterable 
compassion. You have won position by your energy, 
my brother. You have made a home and reared -a 
family. Bright young faces greet you after a day of 
labour, in absence lend a sunlight to your dreams. But 
who stood behind? Who sustained thy strength and 
cleared thy path ? Who gave thee health? Who loaded 
thee with blessing? Nay, who is it without whose will 
thou couldst not draw another breath? My brother, the 
human heart must answer, in awe-stricken consciousness, 
—God. . 

2. And, as I have already implied, such recognition 
is only a just outcome of gratitude. To fail in gratitude is 
to be worse than a heathen; for to fail in gratitude even 
towards our fellow-men is to forget the claims of those 
_who, when we needed it, remembered us. To be ungrate- 

ful is to be at once thoughtless and selfish and dishonour- 
able. Gratitude is the loving recollection of those who, 
in some sense, “ first loved us.” 

And has not God a first call on this? Count up 
your blessings; perhaps they are so familiar to you, so 
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_ strongly secured to your possession by what seem, from 
habit, indissoluble bonds, that you have forgotten that 
they are blessings. Better at once awake from that 
dream. “All flesh is grass, and all the glory of man 
as the flower of the grass. The grass withereth, the 
flower fadeth.” Perhaps you have nourished the habit 
of looking at the dark side till it has the power, the 
tenacity, of second nature. Look at the bright side now. 

Think of the blessings you have in common with all. 
The sun that shines “upon the evil and the good;” the 
rain that “falls upon the just and the unjust ;” “crea- 
tion, preservation, and all the blessings of this life.” Are 
these too “common,” too part and parcel, as you deem 
it, of the indefeasible rights of humanity? Well, think 
of particular mercies—your homes, your friends, the 
dear souls whose presence is your sunniest day, whose 
absence is your darkest cloud. Think of yourself, your 
health, your strength; it may be, as with some of us, 
your recovery from serious sickness. Think of the many 
pleasant days that have been; such an evening in the 
thirsty, glowing summer; such a morning in the early 
spring; such a pleasant country walk; such a still night 
on the moonlit sea; the vast world of beauty and glory 
which broke upon your spirit from the memories and the 
thoughts of the mighty dead, from the magnificence of 
nature, above all, from the warm, pure, tender, unfailing 
affection of the human heart. 

Our happiness is a very secret thing, but a very real. 
A heart may agonise, while yet, with calm countenance, 
it bravely faces life. A heart, too, amidst the commonest 
toils, the most distasteful duties, may have (which may 
not, if it will ?)—-may have, from the inner and outer 


treasures that it holds, an unfailing spring of pure human 
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happiness. Who gave it? Whence came it?  Recog- 
nise the Giver. 


“ Lord God of heaven, and earth, and sea, 
To Thee all praise and glory be ; 
How shall we show our Love to Thee, 

Who givest all ?” 


3. And further, the keeping alive the sense of con- 
scious dependence upon God exercises upon our character 
a great moral influence. 

We never rise to the dignity of nature but by being 
natwral. This dependence is one of those pure facts of 
nature which has imbibed none of the poison of the fall. 


Two powers accrue to the soul from cultivating the sense 


of it—resignation and strength. 

The Stoic philosophy taught a dogged, stubborn calm- 
ness in meeting the inevitable sorrows of life. Such a 
temper destroyed the brightness and the lovingness of the 
soul. The fatalism of the Moslems encourages ferocious 
indifference to the decrees of fate, which, enabling men to 
meet death with the courage of a bull-dog, takes from 
them the moral restraints so needful for the life of man. 
The Christian learns that the hand that gives, and gives 
so lavishly, may rightly be trusted to take away. He is 
not dogged; he is not cynical; he is notabandoned. He 
suffers keenly, frightfully; but he has long learned to 
recognise his dependence on One higher and better—a 
Father who exceedingly loves him; in the hour of his 
trial he recognises it still. Some to whom I speak may 
have had severe and cruel trials, but may also have 
known the power of a faithful spirit of resignation—off- 
spring of conscious dependence on God. All of us,—we 
may settle it in our minds, with no morbid fearfulness, 
but with quiet certainty,—all of us must sooner or later 
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suffer—ay, and sharply. “Whom the gods love die — 
young.” Life is full of misery, “as the sparks fly up- 
ward.” Let us pray so to know Him who made us, so to 
depend upon Him now, that when it pleases Him to try 
our constancy, we may, with a real resignation, “suffer 
and be strong.” 

“ Be strong.” Strength, moral strength, I said, is an 
outcome also of this dependent spirit. All have to fight 
some battle in life. The world is noisy, and cruel, and 
hard. Some day each has to face it. The little boy 
on his first entrance at a public school; the poor lad 
beginning his career in some huge warehouse of busy, 
rushing Manchester; the young girl making her first 
attempt_at a life of domestic service or factory toil; ay, 
the busy men who, in the course of duty, have anyhow, 


anywhere, to face the world,—what do they need? 


They cannot meet the trial with the open heart that 
always meets a response at home. What do they need ? 
Sympathy! Ah! they may get it from home-letters, or 
a religious friend in quiet moments, or some dear heart 
who, when toil is over, may share the secret of the 
trembling anxiety, the nervous heart-sinking, which yet 
had to be suppressed beneath a calm exterior; but at the 
moment strength was needed, whence was it to come? 
Stand in the Roman Campagna in the later summer, and 
the air you breathe is pestilence; climb the rugged 
heights of the Abruzzi, and you have about you an 
atmosphere, a scenery of paradise. Look down in life’s 
crisis to man in his hardest, his most unsympathising 
aspect, and you will be scared, paralysed. “The fear of 
man bringeth a snare.” Seek your strength, my brother, 
where alone it will be found available in a moment of 
crisis; cherish and stand upon the great thought of God. 


“When I am in trouble, I will thonk upon God.” 
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III. And again, my friends, God’s preserving-and so 
richly endowing the soul gives Him a claim that in its 
plans and activities He should have the first place. 

“ Religion is that strong passion, that powerful virtue, 
which gives the true colour to all else.” 

Our gifts are very various. Each has some—gifts 
, of hand or brain or heart. Gifts used, or, alas! abused, 
leave their mark upon the world. 

Great writers, the giants of literature, some for evil, 
some for good, have left their trace behind. Aristotle has 
opened up the tracks through pathless regions of thought 
where hundreds follow now; Homer and Dante have 
flung wide the gates in the lightest, darkest, richest 
“regions of imaginative art; Voltaire arrayed the higher 
mental faculties against the highest hopes of man. Each 
is gone; their influence remains. It is so with lesser 
men—writers, workers, ay teachers, affect the world by 
their gifts. You, my brothers, you have gifts varying but 
real; by their use you must affect your fellow-men. But 
what affects yourselves? Not the gifts, but how you use 
them. Of course, this “how you use” has a reflex influ- 
ence on others, but direct and lasting on ourselves. 

Then it is the soul of the act that gives the power to 
the act. Pride, impure motives, self-reliant conceit, may 
vitiate the noblest work. It is our religion thrown into 
our work ; the inner life of union with our God, that gives 
most of its value to that work for others, all of it for our- 
selves. How truly, how lovingly, how unselfishly, above 
all, how for God,—that is the differentia of value. 

The spirit of the world, the evil spirit of delay, inclines 
us to put Him off to the weakness of declining years. 
Even if we do give Him this true place then, how lost is 
all before! or we may give Him something now, but only 
the second place. The claims of pleasure, or pure home 
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happiness, or severe and interesting labour first; religion 
in its place, the second place. It will not do. 

Give Him your first thoughts in the morning; try to 
act as in His presence, for His glory; let the thought of 
Him restrain a sinful pleasure, gladden an innocent 
delight ; love Him through all He gives you, and all He 
gives love in Him. Young men, young women, remember 
it—“ Them that honour me I will honour.” He depends 
on you for a portion of His glory. Angels do thedr part 
in song, in work, in worship; yours they cannot do. One 
work He called you to do. You entered the world, at a 
fixed time, to do just that work. When death comes, will 
it find you working in ¢hat spirit? Life and work, its 
relations, effects, and pains and pleasures, take their force, 
their power, from the religion that lies behind them, from 
the creature’s loving choice of God. 


IV. And, lastly, God makes this claim upon you, that 
you despise no soul. This is difficult. We live in an age 
when, more than ever, judgment goes by appearances—an 
age of rush, of competition. The lad whom the school- 
master ignored as stupid may turn out a Newton. The 
little newspaper boy you pass as so much lumber in 
the street may prove a Faraday; even intellectually, we 
may be mistaken. But a soul, as a soul, demands respect. 

Certain philosophers nowadays think the sick, the 
deformed, “unfit,” and. deem that a higher civilisation, 
approving the “survival of the fittest,” may second theory 
by act, and advantageously dispose of such to clear life’s 
highway for the strong. As if health and physique consti- 
tuted the value of a sowl ! 

Despise no sowl, however debased and grimed and 
soiled. These souls are God’s. The corruption of the 
morals of the poor pains you? It is true—-lamentable 
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how imposture dries the springs of charity and makes a 
cynic of the Christian. Never mind, my brother, life is 
full of sadness; but keep the heart fresh. In spite of all, 
there are beautiful souls about the world; and for all 
souls Jesus died. Despise no soul. At least, O Christian, 
pray for them. Give God what God can justly claim— 
“ All souls are mine.” 


V. And now to sum up, we learn finally from this 
some serious lessons. 

1. The first is individual responsibility. Your soul, 
my brother, and mine, they are privileged, they are free. 
God ‘is the explanation of their mysterious wealth of 
endowment, the interpretation of their mystic, half-articu- 
lated longings. From God they come, to God they go. 
He is their source, and He their end. To state this is to 
assert the solemn fact—responsibility. Philosophers have 
fancied that each movement of thought displaces some 
molecule of the brain, so that every airy fancy registers 
itself in material fact. Anyhow, this is true: every free 
choice of the creature between good and evil has an 
eternal import, and it may be, it will be if you will have 
it so, a splendid destiny. My brother, in your hurrying, 
perhaps self-seeking life, have you thought of that ? 

The timely remembrance of responsibility eventuating 
in judgment has ere now changed and elevated the pur- 
pose of a life. Listen: On the upper ledges of the wind- 
swept Apennine stand the venerable towers of Monte 
Casino, below stretches the purple valley, beyond the 
purple sea, beneath the jagged cliff winds the silvery 
Garigliano, beyond the dim and undulating plain stretch 
line on line of azure misty mountains, carved in the stately 
shapes, robed in the magic colours of beautiful dreamy 
Italy. Thither—if Italian legend speaks truly—thither, 
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through the ilex woods and up the tortuous mountain 
paths came Totila the Ostrogoth. He had crossed the 
Alps, had beaten the conquerors of the world, had 
triumphed at Faenza, swept the Mugello, carried Florence, 
Ravenna, almost Rome ; and now he came, impelled (who 
can doubt it ?) by a supernatural influence, to take counsel 
of the wisest and saintliest of living men. “What shall 
I do, my father?” asked the barbarian conqueror, as he 
stood awe-stricken before the aged Benedict. Calmly the 
saint replied in this fashion, “My son, thou shalt enter 
Rome.”. “And then?” “Then thou shalt cross the sea, 
shalt sweep and conquer Sicily.” “Andthen?” “Then 
thou shalt reign nine years; and then,” said the father, 
“then thou shalt die, and then thou shalt be judged.” We 
may hope, in part at least we may believe, the lesson was 
not lost on Totila. My brothers, have we learnt that 
lesson? The grave prerogative of the soul is this: life’s 
struggle over, then it “shall be judged.” 

2. And, further, it follows the soul’s true beatitude is 
to know God. “ Acquaint thyself with God, and be at 
peace.” Duty and communion make up life, the life that 
is worthy of a soul. Is it yours? Remember, O soul, 
thy princely rank; aspire to God by a true, a loving life. 

And here I pause. My friends, the records of history 
are chiefly concerned with feats of arms and the exploits 
of conquerors. The science of history employs itself upon 
the inducements, the causes, and consequences, of the acts 
of mighty nations. But where is the real chronicle? It 
is being written ; in every instance its subject-matter is a 
soul. Dante, at six-and-twenty, wrote the Vita Nuova, 
and left on record some of the springs of action of a lofty 
nature; Augustine, older by a decade or more, penned his 
Confessions, and unveiled the mysterious struggles of a 
powerful character. You too, my brother, are composing 
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Confessions ; you too are writing a Vita Nuova. See to 
it how the work is being done. See to it, and do each 
day’s duty as if it were your last. 

To pray, to desire, to strive that no dream of passing 
advantage, no hope of fleeting self-interest, no accident 
of place or time, no wild delirious fever of passion, no eager 
ambitious struggle for success, shall ever hush the eternal 
whisper, “ God is the object of my life:”—this is to be 
the writer of a splendid chronicle; slowly its lines are 
written,—the records of the grace of God, the history of a 
soul,— slowly but steadily. Each earnest effort, each true 
act, each choice of good, each unselfish struggle, each 
‘supernatural loyalty to duty, goes to illuminate its pages. 
One day it will be read before assembled thousands, to 
the joy of the angels, to the glory of God; when in the 
dawn of an everlasting morning, the night has passed, 
and the shadows fled away; for “the path of the just is 
as a shining light, that shineth more and more unto the 
perfect day.” 


SERMON J]. 


The Supernatural Powers of the Soul. 


PSALM Viii. 4, 5. 
“ What is man, that thou art mindful of him? and the son of man, that 
thou visitest him ? 
“ For theu hast made him a little lower than the angels, and hast crowned 
him with glory and honour.” 


THE Psalmist is— without doubt—asking a rhetorical 
question. He is, in fact, asserting his conviction, his 
overwhelming conviction, of the greatness of the Creator 
contrasted with, and in its turn throwing out into pro- 
minent distinctness, the nothingness of the creature. 
Startled by the unmeasured immensity of the silent 
spaces, smitten by the dazzling glory of the more than 
myriad sparkling planets in an eastern sky, he meditates 
on Him who fashioned and hung those splendid decora- 
tions, and wonders how patiently, not to say lovingly, He 
could contemplate man. 

And yet the poet shepherd could scarcely fail to re- 
member that in truth the microcosm was greater than 
the macrocosm ; that the fact of the wonder, which filled 
his heart and distended his eyes as he gazed heavenward 
from the hills of Bethlehem, bore witness itself that the 
wonderer was more marvellous, more awful, than the 
beautiful objects of his startled astonishment. 

Why more wonderful? Well, first, because God had 
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spoken to him, warned, instructed him, on some of the 
deepest facts of His own sublime nature, and that in 
voices that could not well be mistaken. 

Of man’s real dignity we have seen so far as this— 
conscience witnesses to him, and speaks in no uncertain 
accents of judgment and of sin. Providence brings 
home to him, with a clearness sufficient to illuminate an 
open mind, the truth of a watchful guardianship, and a 
minute and tender care. The revelation of Christ Jesus 
the Redeemer inflicts upon him, with a more irresistible 
vigour, all that both have taught him, and further assures 
fe of a path of pardon. 

Man is startled by such instructions into an ae 
ing consciousness of great and valuable possessions ; he 
has a personal, individual, conscious life, which the 
energy of will and the leverage of desire place upon a 
loftier pedestal of being than any that inert matter can 
occupy. Further, he is immortal; each act, therefore, has 
an unlimited reach and an unknown significance; he is 
not unprovided with light—though it be glimmering— 
to enable him wittingly to make his choice, for he has 
an intuitive perception of fundamental moral truth. 
And from such possessions he learns a sense of responsi 
bility, because he wakens to the claims of God. So far 
will suffice to furnish some, even if a very partial, answer 
to the Psalmist’s question in the opening verse. Is there 
anything more? any further step in our enquiry? 
any higher dignity of the creature? any greater, more 
astonishing prerogative? If so, these also must be 
investigated and defined that we may advance a step 
further in our enquiries as to the place of the creature. 
The later verse of the Psalmist suggests that such there 
may be. The Christian revelation answers unhesitat- 
ingly that such there are. “Thou hast made him a little 
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lower than the angels, thou hast crowned him with glory 
and honour.” 


I. Here, then, we are face to face with a further 
order of objects, man’s relation to which enhances the 
value and defines more exactly the position of the soul. 
The facts on which we have already dwelt are, for the 
most part, God’s revelations of a moral order, enforced 
and fulfilled indeed by Jesus our Master, but in their 
immediate teachings giving man but a general view of 
his duties, and a vague anticipation of his destiny. To 
put him in full possession of the place that one should 
occupy_who is but “a little lower than the angels,” is 
surely in some sense to unfold before him with greater 
distinctness a more accurate chart of the land to which 
he is hastening, it is surely to spread out within range of 
his observation the realms of mystery, to enable him to 
realise his place in the order of supernatural life. 

And here it is not unimportant to remember the FACT 
of its existence. For you, perhaps, with the sensitive 
straightforwardness of a practical age, will bar my further 
way, my brother, and demand of me what I mean by 
mystery. 

Well, at first, when such questions are urged upon us, 
the difficulty really is to say what is not mystery. In 
one sense mystery is common enough ; so common, it is a 
mere truism to insist upon it. The rising of the sun, 
the setting of the day, the rushing of the winds, the 
gathering of the clouds, the growth of grass, the change of 
season, the occult powers which yield with reluctance 
anything of their secret to the analysis of chemistry ; the 
whole wonder of the visible universe. this is a region of 
mystery. 

We ourselves, I need hardly repeat it, in our greatness 
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as well as in our littleness, are mysteries,—deep, insoluble, 
—from the cradle tothe grave. Man knows just enough 
of the world he lives in, and the creature he himself is, 
just enough to familiarise him with the fact of mystery, 
and lead him, if he is loyal to the teachings of experience, 
to expect further, deeper mysteries as he travels farther, 
into the realm of the graver questions relating to his life. 

For by mystery is meant neither a dream of the mind 
in reverie, nor a slight sketch of the fancy, nor a vivid 
picture of the imagination, but a series of real and exter- 
nal facts, with all the value that attaches necessarily to 
anything that 2s, but which are of such a kind that they 
belong not to the sphere of mere natural experience, nor 
come within the cognisance of the unaided faculties of 
man. Mysteries are facts shrouded from ordinary obser- 
vation, facts in whose reality we have sure grounds of 
belief, but whose roots are so deep we cannot reach them, 
whose causes and laws so hidden we cannot trace. Such 
mysteries may be expected with increasing certainty on 
the spiritual side of the life of man. 

Now, to say that there a7e such, and that they have a 
direct bearimg upon man’s character and destiny, is to 
speak of what is called by theologians “the supernatural 
order,” what is felt by every believer to be a supernatural 
life. .And here, my friends, I venture seriously and ear- 
nestly to enter my protest against a sort of fashionable 
affectation, at any rate an increasing habit, of discarding 
the word which has been wont to represent the notion of 
this mysterious class of beings and relationships, and 
instead of speaking of the swpernatural order, prefers to 
include all that 7s under the name of Nature. 

This may be done by reasoners sometimes, wisely or 
unwisely, as a convenient accommodation to some philo- 
sophical theory, but with that, at present, I have nothing | 
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to do; but it is very often done, and I think not without 
danger, in the interests avowedly of what is calied “com- 
mon sense.” Now, common sense—meaning the attitude 
of mind or caste of character by which a man is saved 
from emotional exaggerations, and enabled to see with 
tolerable accuracy the real value and bearing upon one 
another of the ordinary facts of life—common sense, 
which hinders men from being carried away in concerns 
of daily interest by foolish fanaticism or distorted notions, 
is in the highest degree valuable to us all. It is scarcely 
likely to be depreciated in a community such as this 
great commercial city, where we pride ourselves, I suppose, 
upon its presence, where so much of it is needed, and, 
on the whole, so much is to be found. But this shrewd 
perception of the range and value of visible facts, this 
method and power of measuring the weight and testing the 
worth of all things by their evident and immediate utility, 
by what may be called their market value, by their power 
_ in producing quick and needed returns—this faculty, or 
bent of mind which is eminently important, which is at 
least respectable in the things, the necessary and useful 
things of this world, may be, too often is, very seriously 
mistaken in the concerns of another. 

And the reason is that the faculty of being able to 
calculate upon, and therefore the habit of looking for im- 
mediate results and evident consequences, so valuable, so 
needful, in a sphere of sense, is fatal to a right conclusion 
in the world of faith, Mark my words: what is com- 
monly meant by the phrase, “a religion of common sense,” 
is altogether dangerous and detestable. It is little else 
than masked worldliness. It is a system of narcotics for 
soothing into fatal slumber a struggling soul; it is a 
device for robbing man of his dearest treasures. There 
is, indeed, 2 “common sense” to be exercised in the 
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regions of faith, but then this faculty, illuminated and 
quickened, does not mingle distinct matters in inextric- 
able confusion, does not argue “ because such an action 
does not bring immediate payment here, therefore it is of 
no value for eternity ;” in the sphere in which it finds 
its premiss, there it looks for its conclusion; it deals 
with the matters of another life as serious and practical 
realities, as practical, and infinitely more serious, than 
those the common-sense man of business in Manchester 
deals with, such as imports and exports of the country, 
or the rise and fall of the Stock Exchange. When 
worldly concerns, and the vanishing interests of to-day 
are allowed to stop the way of eternal things, with a 
calm, an unimpassioned straightforwardness, it asks to be 
informed of the ew bono. 

And the reason I object is this:—(1.) The probable 
and perilous result of substituting “ natwral” for “ super- 
natural” in the nomenclature of the Christian in the 
interests of a supposed “common sense,” is first to lower 
the idea of another world, of its awful nearness, its literal 
reality, its pressing claim upon our earnest regard, an 
idea already sufficiently trampled—surely you agree with 
me—sufficiently trampled in the dust. For, indeed, I 
repeat, these “common sense” views of spiritual realities 
are often the outcome, as they may be conversely a cause, 
of a worldly mind. 

Worldliness is a poison which may creep into any class, 
into any soul. The church does not exclude it more 
necessarily than the counting-house ; it steals in every- 
where; and wherever it enters it corrodes the religious 
instincts, and tends, ike a powerful acid, to gnaw into 
them and eat them away. 

There is, and there always will be, an antagonism 
between Christ and the world. That is, not between 
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Christ and any particular class or rank, or body of men, 
but between Christ’s life, and work, and temper, and pre- 
sence, and any soul, or any number or class of souls, 
habitually swayed and governed by a temper opposed to 
His own. That opposing temper is worldliness. It is 
that which leads a man to forget God in the activities of 
the present; to block the path of his advance to his 
Creator with concern for, interest in those very things 
which were given to be used for His glory. It is that 
temper which fixes a man’s eye on the dark sodden 
ground, not on the bright and beautiful firmament. It 


is utterly averse from the thought of death and eternity, 


not from a mere human natural thinking, but because it 
dislikes-God. Worldliness inclines, by its essential char- 
acter inclines, to depreciate the meaning and value of the 
facts of the supernatural: first, it habitually understates its 
influences; at last, where it dare, it denies. Now, the 
worldly temper is the antagonist of Christ. To be “a 
friend of the world is to be the enemy of God.” 

To treat the “supernatural” as being “ natural” may, of 
course, be a pious way of recognising the unseen as a real 
part of God’s beautifully ordered universe; but it may 
also be the trick of a worldly teacher to lower the esti- 
mate of its serious consequences, and empty it of one 
half its meaning. Let us watch, my brother—we cannot 
be too careful—against the growth of a worldly, that is 
an unsupernatural tone. . The world, in its wickedness, 
“crucified the Lord of glory.” 

(2.) And again, be careful, because, in a subject of 
such deep importance, it cannot but be well to guard 
against any possible confusion of thought. Of course it 
"is true that under the name of natwre may be ranked the 
phenomena of matter and the phenomena of mind; but 
let us remember that “the classing together of phenomena 
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which differ so entirely as mind and matter under a 
common term, leads to the inference that there is no 
‘essential difference between them.”! If so, then indeed 
thought would be only a natural product of the brain, 
responsibility might be but a morbid condition of the 
nerves ; and, what philosophers do not hesitate to imagine, 
the worldling would learn more easily than ever, and less 
restrainedly to act. _ 

Richter records a weird and awful dream, in which 
the resurrection morning was an awful vision of a vast 
mistake. A ghostly Christ, expectant thousands, no 
answer to the yearning hearts who had fought and con- 
quered “for the joy that was set before them,” no answer 
but the proclamation of the death of all man’s highest 
longings, “ Children, ye have no Father.” This is the real 
lesson of their naturalism, its ultimate meaning; and 
with this of course a morality fitted for such a belief; for 
morality needs the sanction of the living God, the prospect 
of the life beyond the grave. 

No, the multitudes of holy lives, the longings, spiritual 
longings of the heart, the half-articulated questionings and 
reprovings of each human soul, point to the true con- 
clusion, which also has been revealed: There is a realm 
of mystery, there is a supernatural life. “What is man ?” 
The child’s answer to the old King of Prussia, engaged in 
classification of natural objects and speculation on natural 
history, is true. “To what kingdom do we belong ?” 
“Sire, we belong to the kingdom of Heaven.” Yes, man 
stands indeed, my brothers, on the frontier of two worlds. 
There is a supernatural sphere, and man’s connection 
with it is his glory, his endowments from it his highest 
treasures. “ Made a little lower than the angels, crowned 
with glory and honour.” 


1 Row “ On the Supernatural.” 
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II. What then 7s that connection?! Can the super- 
natural world unfold itself before man? The answer is, 
Most certainly it can. 


I stood upon the jagged crest of the Klimsenhorn. ) 


It was the early morning, the night had been one of 
. raging storm, the morning broke chill and grey. Thick, 
impenetrable masses of mist swept past us; once and again 
a stronger breeze hurried more rapidly along the volume 
of vapour, broke it for an instant, and gave us a faint, 
a passing, glimpse of glory. We knew, hence we realised, 
that even from that lesser peak there was to be seen, if 
only we could see it, a prospect as fair as any dominated 
by the greatest giant in the Alps. At last the moment 
came ; suddenly, as by an unseen hand, the thick opposing 
curtains of the clouds were rolled away,and there beneath us 
lay in sunny loveliness the thrilling spectacle, the unfolded 
panorama, of the lake and the mountains, with creeks and 


_ bays,with peaks and promontories, from Fluelen to Lucerne. _/ 
Now that is like the supernatural life. It ds, and it 


is lovely ; but for long and often it is hidden from the 
soul. “Clouds and darkness are round about Him.” 
“His way is in the sea, his path in the great waters, His 
footsteps are not known.” Man is a wanderer on the 
wild uninhabitable mountains, choked with mist, blinded 
with rain, numbed with cold. But unseen hands may 
withdraw the curtain, and show him the beauty that 
attracts, the brightness that gladdens, the warmth that 
comforts, of a higher life. 

By what means has God laid bare to man the splendid 
vision ? 

(1.) Well, first, I think, by prophecy. 


1 This, on the subject of ‘‘ The Unfolding of the Supernatural World,” 
was also preached, in substance, in St. Mary Abbot, Kensington, on Palm 
Sunday morning, 21st March 1880. 
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And in speaking of prophecy, I use the word of course 
in that large but accurate sense, familiar to the students 
of St. Paul’s Epistles, employed in the 12th chapter of the 
Romans, and in the 12th of 1st Corinthians, and elsewhere, 
wherein is comprised revelation not merely of the future, 
but any revelation of hidden and supernatural mystery, 
any unveiling of it to the individual conscience of man, or 
the collective conscience of a people, that is, the gift of 
unfolding and elucidating truth. Such has ever been 
one great means of opening to man the secrets of another 
life. It is one of God’s manners of revealing to His 
creature. It is revelation by word. 

Speech has a special and a very vigorous power. Speech 
is human thought so suitably equipped, and seated in so 
swift, so manageable a vehicle as to pass most easily from 
mind to mind. ‘The power of speech upon the mind 
depends upon the original needs and faculties of our 
nature. Man has a faculty of curiosity, and a need, a 
deep and strong desire, for intercommunion with his kind. 
That faculty may be satisfied, that desire attain its rest, 
through human speech. The spoken word may be 
intended to conceal the inner meaning, that is only 
another way of saying that the faculty of speech, as every 
other faculty, is scarred by the cruel weapons of the fall; 
but primarily of course, speech is intended to reveal ; 
the essence of its dignity is that it is the secret, the 
inner thought of that marvellous mystery, an individual 
soul, a single se/f; and the special use of it is to convey a 
meaning, that is the direction and purpose of a single 
personality, and thereby ¢o interest and impress. For 
human words, remember, do more than convey bare facts, 
they convey the tone of the mind from which they come ; 
certainly this is more than ever true when thought is 
clear, and when it is truthful and simple, and meant to 
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reveal, not conceal, the inward purpose, and clothed in a 
fascinating garb; then it wins, attracts, and places before 
and in the mind the reality, because the tone of another 
mind; but even when intention is wrong—that is, when 
purpose is untruthful—so wonderful is the natural endow- 
ment of speech that that reality cannot altogether be con- 
cealed, because the ¢one at least will cling. 

What is tone 2? Who can say? Few can define, but 
all can feel. 

With some we speak, and though the words are 
simple, even commonplace, we feel that we have breathed 
an atmosphere of pure, clear, simple truth, We meet 
with others; nothing said is wrong, and yet the weary 
spirit feels that the high purities of moral choice are 
lowered, our ideas of duty are relaxed, by what we call 
their tone. Nature even seems to witness to the same 
mysterious power. The days of early autumn are light 
and still; the mellowing leaves fall rustling to the ground, 
painted in splendid colours, and glowing with the sun; 
sprine’s evening beauty sleeps upon the hills—the sun 
is brilliant, and the flowers are fair; each has a brightness, 
each a glory; but the done of the one is sadness, the tone 
of the other joy. Tone seems to be that mysterious 
touch of essential, peculiar, reality in nature or in man, 
which will cling about all expression of either, and which 
never fails to strike the, human spirit; and as word is 
man’s thought embodied, robed in splendid or in homely 
garments for presentation to his fellow, so word has an 
intrinsic power of SOMEHOW unveiling the soul it comes 
from by revealing Zone. 

Prophecy is God’s revelation by word. Wherever 
any spiritual ¢ruth is taught, the words that teach reveal 
something of God. 

And in proportion as that word is really, directly, 
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authoritatively from God, that mode of teaching tends 
to impress and interest the human mind, both by the 
overwhelming importance of the facts revealed, and by 
conveyance of that indefinable reality, the tone of a 
supernatural life. Hence the power of many false 
systems of religion, living for the most part not by their 
falsehood, but by such prophesying as they had of truth. 

Hence, amid much sin and sorrow, the ever-reviving 
freshness of the Christian Church, carrying no silent 
volume, but ever witnessing, teaching—that is prophe- 
sying—as a living society with a living word. 

Hence the peculiar splendour of the Hebrew prophets : 
Isaiah in his indignation; Jeremiah in his sorrow; 
Ezekiel in his mystic insight; Zechariah in his glowing 
Poems of Eternity ; Malachi in his solemn stern rebuke ; 
—each revealing supernatural truth, each also conveying 
to the creature a portion of the ¢one, the essential se¢ and 
temper, of the mind of the Creator. 

As the poet by his genius interprets—so far as he is 
a poet—the deepest things of human nature to the soul ; 
so the prophet—so far as he is a prophet—interprets God. 

And prophecy reveals this of supernatural mystery— 
the essential holiness, the necessary aversion from evil, 
therefore the real moral government, and true personal 
life, which belongs to the living God. The prophetic office 
in the human family has ever been witnessing to a super- 
natural world. 

Well, then, of two serious truths I may venture to 
remind you in passing:—-First, What every Christian 
teacher has loved to dwell upon, that God’s revelations, 
through human thought, clothed in human speech, were 
ever in the older ages forewarnings, and are now in 
later times the living witnesses of the great revelation 
of His purposes and nature by Jesus, the Incarnate 
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Word; and further, that there is a sacred duty of 
never tampering with the gift of speech, but taking 
care that it be in you, my brother, my sister, what God 
intended it to be, the powerful, beautiful vehicle of 
truth. 

(2.) And what prophecy was by word, that Miracle 
was by act—a revelation of the supernatural world. Of 
course I do not attempt so large a question here as the 
‘discussion of the probability of miracles. I speak to 
Christians. The modern world has taken, from the 
width of its scientific discoveries, to doubt them; the 
ancient world believed :— Except ye become as little 
children, ye cannot enter in. Even Rousseau saw that 
it was impious and absurd to speak as though God could 
not work miracles. What does the discussion on miracles 
come to? It is, I need hardly say, a question of evidence ; 
and when the strongest evidence has been forthcoming— 
as, for example, in the resurrection of the Lord—to say, 
as some say, such things are effects of as yet undis- 
covered natural law, is to betake oneself to a gratuitous 
assumption, to empty of its meaning all human evidence, 
to have recourse—according to the saying of Kant—to the 
“principle of a lazy reason.” If God be free, miracles 
can be wrought. We know—we Christians—that they 
have been. If His revelation through word interests 
and impresses, His revelation by act arrests and startles, 
because “things seen.are greater than things heard.” 
And miracles have revealed at least this, the nearness 
and the power of the personal God; they have been the 
seal which He has placed visibly upon some great moral 
revelation, to mark, by an act in nature, the reality of a 
supernatural world. 

(3.) And then, above all, there was the great revelation 
—the revelation by Himself. 
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“God, who at sundry times and in divers manners,” say 
the majestic words of the opening of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews—“ God, who at sundry times and in divers 
manners spake in times past to the fathers by the pro- 
phets, hath in these last days spoken unto us by his Son.” 

Yes. “By His Son.” Jesus Christ gave the crowning 
revelation. He did more; indeed, he did not merely 
give a revelation ; He 7s a revelation Himself. 

Think it out. He, dear Lord, He is food for many 
meditations. Think it out. Turn, for instance, yet 
again, O sinful soul, to the blood-stained, solemn pages of 
the Passion. What have youthere? Think. Its brutal 
cruelty, its elaborate injustice; and yet its unspeakable 
moral sublimity. A floating thought of such a possi- 
bility was in the mind of humanity. Plato’s idea of 
“the Good Man” here, and here alone, and here accu- 
rately, was realised. Here man was seen in perfection. 
Here was THE exhibition of “the Son of man,’—God’s 
idea of man revealed. Here was seen sin, by seeing its 
necessary result in contact with perfect goodness; the 
fact, the horror of sin revealed. Here was seen a perfect 
sacrificial offering. Dim yet constant had been the inti- 
mations of expiation needed—heard again and again, 
echoing through the most distant crannies of human 
thought. Here it was clear. “Without shedding of 
blood no remission.” A perfect obedience required. 
Where was it seen except on Calvary? “Perfect 
through suffering !” 

More. Never more emphatically than in the several 
scenes of that tragedy did Jesus declare and insist upon 
His essentially divine nature. His life, the vivid image 
of perfect beauty, perfect holiness, would be a psychologic 
puzzle that none could read, unless indeed, as He said, 
so He was—God. 
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Everywhere he had taught the fact, and the mysteries, 
of another world. 

My brother, has Jesus been so known by you, that 
you have learnt that lesson from Him? God has spoken 
to man of another life, because He has made man of 
such high dignity as to listen—“Made a little lower 
than the angels, crowned with glory and honour.” 


III. Can man take in the vision, can he respond to 
the revelation? Certainly he can. How? 

My brothers, man’s apparent activities are limited to 
twodomains. Whatarethey? The first is Zime. Time 
is the mystery of the finite. Time is “the phantom of 
succession.” Phantom? And yet an awful talent, a 
serious reality. Time is that wonderful, that priceless 
mechanism, which yields, to the hand of the skilful work- 
man, the invaluable material opportunity. Time is the 
exercise-ground to form and train the strength and dex- 
terity of character. 

To live im time is necessary, wrong to live for it. 
Time is the preparatory school for eternity. Time is the 
storehouse of every varied temptation. Time is given 
to prepare man for another life, not arrest him in this. 

And space? Yes as time is the arena for the action 
of character, so space is the place for its visible ex- 
pression in material facts, for the energetic operation, 
that is, of sense. 

The man who lives for time is a trifler ; who lives for 
sense—a materialist. Man dwells upon this spacious 
planet, he lives in the circle of the rolling years. He is 
bound to both, but both he must conquer. What are 
the forces by which he conquers,—by which he trans- 
figures, the temptations of time and sense into the 
stepping stones to a higher life? They are these :— 
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(1.) That divine gift which is the power of inward 
vision. By this the soul may see the supernatural. It 
has its image and prototype in our ordinary conscicus- 
ness of the reality of substance, which yet we can- 
not see. 

It is given to the soul first as a tendency ; it grows, 7 
used, until it attains the strength of a clear-sighted inward 
eye. It is the fundamental principle at the basis of all 
supernatural intercourse between the soul and God. No 
soul can live the higher life without it, nor attain a super- 
natural end. It corresponds, in the supernatural equip- 
ment of the creature, to reason among the natural endow- 
‘ments. It is an illumination, it is also a power. By it 
the soul ascends, and sees, and contemplates, and enters 
into the fact and meaning of unseen realities. That 
capacity is the capacity of Faith. You need it, O my 
brother, for life, for eternity. You have it, have it, O 
Christian, baptized unto Jesus Christ. You “have put on 
Christ,” are you careful to wse, to live by it, that it may be 
strong? “We look,” says St. Paul, defining the mental 
attitude of a soul realising and using his unearthly oppor- 
tunities and his supernatural powers—*“ We look not at 
the things seen, but at the things not seen; for the things 
which are seen are temporal, but the things which are not 
seen are eternal.” To have the eye, the inner eye, fixed 
upon those eternal realities; to refresh the weary, storm- 
vexed spirit, by a glimpse from some mountain-top in the 
midst of life’s wilderness, over the fair prospect of the 
promised land; to guide the march of life, according to 
the fulness of that vision when present, according to its 
memory when the mists of earth around us dim the land- 
scape ; in other words, to do and think and say things in 
life, in memory of, with reference to, another world, to 
infuse into our action an element of eternity, by keeping 
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the soul’s ultimate object and spring and standard _habit- 
ually before its contemplation in conscious choice; to 
endeavour to do the common things of life, with the 
faithful diligence, the unflagging energy, the pure inten- 
tions that should belong to an immortal spirit; to act, in 
a word, with the mind willingly saturated with a sense of 
its future destiny, and the nearness of another world ;—this 
is to achieve the primary necessity of a soul alive to 
divine realities—this is to “walk by faith.” That man, in 
short, who makes the venture (which when made becomes 
the evidence of a certainty), who acts, or tries to act, as 
one who really accepts God and His revelations to be 
literally true, who behaves himself consistently with the 
supernatural consciousness which is IN him of these un- 
imagined wonders; that man,—whatever the actual details 
of his life’s probation—that man is walking by faith. 

O blessed principle! O consoling capacity ! without it 
what a perplexing spectacle this world of contradictions, 
what a heart-rending scene this life of sorrow! Faith 
gives a calm sweet confidence of the reality, and con- 
sequent importance, of the facts and persons of another 
world; and it inspires man’s actions with a meaning, and 
indues them with a force, through which a mark is left 
on Time; for the heart that can resist the pressure of the 
present, and conquer the forces of human respect, the 
heart which can rise above 


“The vain low strife 
That makes men mad—the tug for wealth and power, 
The passions and the cares that wither life, 
And waste its little hour”— 


that heart is one strong, believe me, by a supernatural 
principle, vigorous by faith in God. 
(2.) And then, further— 
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There is another principle, another power; it is, above 
all, a spring of activity in supernatural effort, as the 
natural power, which faintly shadows it, is the spring of 
activity in ordinary life. Natural hope is a natural capa- 
city. There is a higher. It rests upon the fact of the 
sinless, loving nature of our God. The Christian hopes 
because God is what He is. More; it claims, it appro- 
priates the promises of God in Christ. Christ is the reve- 
lation, the seal of these promises. Christ is the Chris- 
tian’s hope. Hope, the supernatural virtue, strengthens 
the soul, not merely to gaze at the beauty of that fair, 
that unearthly landscape, but to enter in, and say, with 
-holy fear, with humble confidence, “ This paradise is mine.” 

Ah, my friends, how we need it! You need natural 
hope to carry you through the struggles, the anxieties, 
the vicissitudes of business. But all things change, all 
things go; dear ones die; wealth (how many of you 
this year too sadly know it!) wealth makes unto itself 
wings and flies away; reputation is lost. But to him 
who has been all along “declaring that he seeks a 
country ;” to him, who in the struggle with sin, and the 
toils of his pilgrimage, has been looking beyond, and 
resting on the sure foundation; to him who has been 
more and more responding to Christ ;—to him, im him, 
when the clouds have come and the hurricane is raging, 
and the torn leaves of early expectations are whirling 
madly in the gale, there remains one hope which cannot 
be ruined, there remains “the hope of glory.” Is it 
yours? Christ’s promise, Christ's indwelling, is its 
strength, its foundation; by union with Him it is 
wrought into, and developed in, the soul of the creature. 
“Christ 7 you the hope of glory.” 

(3.) And there is one more, one splendid endowment, 
supernatural in its character, indescribable in its beauty— 
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what am I that I should speak of it? Who, who can ever 
paint its loveliness? Its natural image is sufficiently 
splendid ; of that natural gift, in fact, i¢ is the comple- 
tion and the crown. We have all known something of 
it, surely. All have felt something of its thrilling ecstasy, 
something of its tender power. By most, I suppose,—I 
hope,—it was the first lesson learnt. And to many,—I 
trust in some form to all,—it appears, at least intermit- 
tently, from the cradle to the grave. Life, the use of 
life, is to learn it. Parents, teach it early, as you only 
can, to your children. Brothers, I charge you never let 
life’s struggle, the world’s cruel badness, strangle it in your 
hearts. It is sunshine in darkness, rest in weariness, 
the vigour of revival in ebbing life. There are many 
and fierce powers able to slaughter the highest things, to 
dissolve the loveliest images. Many beautiful things 
which, done with, are needed not, and die. Faith ends, 
Hope euds; one bursts into vision, one develops to 
fruition. THIS is eternal; for this is essentially of the 
Godhead. God is love. 

Love, too, has ever a living object. All the dear objects 
of your warm human affection still seen in this world, or 
withdrawn but alive in eternity—the dear child, the wife 
you idolise, the parent you long have loved—all gather 
their beauty from that One, that archetypal object of the 
heart’s devotion, the One that, at last and supremely, may 
be the object of your choice. God deepen that great grace 
within us! Lord Jesus, draw our hearts to Thee! 

To love God is the source of penitence, the crown of 
joy, the power of union with the supernatural world. 
You have to love Him, my brother, by being with Him. 
Do you draw near God? You learn to love Him by 
loving in and for Him your fellow-creatures. Read again 
the 13th chapter of 1st Corinthians. Read it, think it 
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over, clause by clause. Try to practise it; and so co- 
operate with the gift of supernatural love. 

And now I have done. When Theodosius marched to 
_ Milan, red-handed, smeared with slaughter, Ambrose, the 
aged bishop, withstood him to his face,—the weak against 
the mighty, the aged against the vigorous—and forbade 
the Emperor’s entering into the Portian Basilica. Why 
had the old man power to hurl an anathema in the 
teeth of the master of imperial Rome? He had owned 
long a supernatural faculty. Faith is the conqueror of 
the world. “He saw Him who is invisible” What 
cared he for an earthly monarch, and one, too, in mortal 
~sin ? 

When the surging mob of Jerusalem drove (perhaps 
along the sacred steps of the Via Dolorosa) the youthful 
Stephen to his bloody death; the countenance was steady, 
the will unshaken, a hope bright and “full of immortal- 
ity” was on that fair, young “face like the face of an 
angel.” Hope supported the martyrs in their sorrows. 

When John sank with terror before the awful vision 
of the crowned Eternal, a voice spoke and reassured the 
stricken apostle—* Behold, and see it is I myself. I am 
He that liveth and was dead.” Why did John rise and 
bear the awful vision? Love was the power of union. 
Divine love drew him to his old, his eternal Friend. 

Divine love! Can you venture to hope for it? 
Remember, indeed, you can. There is a picture of 
Holbein’s,—you know it, perhaps, in its “ Brustbild,” its 
smaller form,—the “ Madonna mit dem Kinde ”—“ Mother 
with the Child”—they call it, which represents vividly the 
reason Why. The little child is nestling in Mary’s arms, 
His head, the curly head of infancy, is resting on the 
mother’s breast; beneath it lies in sweetest confidence 
one little hand. It was a fact, but, you know, also a 
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parable. Hecame and lay in Mary’s arms; He comes 
and lies childlike in ours. How can we love Him? 
How? He offers Himself to our affection; only em- 
brace and cling to him, as Mary did at Bethlehem. 
“We love Him,” dear Lord Jesus, “because He first 
loved us.” 

O trembling human soul, does all actually end in 
death ?- Are all our high hopes and passionate affections 
really buried in the grave? Not so—great God, not so! 
There is another world. We see it, cling to it now by 
faith and hope. Cling, brother, cling, and you shall 
attain. You are born for eternity; “made a little 
lower_ than the angels,’ “crowned with glory and 
honour.” Walk by faith; live not for the world; be 
brave in hope; love God. 

Roll on, ye moving years; pass on, ye centuries ; 
come with your weight of trouble, sorrow, care, but bring 
the brightness of an everlasting sunlight, the sunlight of 
eternal love ! 


SERMON IV 


The Soul in its Jnner Lite. 


ACTS xxiv. 25. 
“< And as he reasoned of righteousness, temperance, and judgement to come, 
S Tess 
felix trembled. 


THE scene in the Preetorian Palace at Cesarea is one of 
the most striking in the varied and eventful history of 
St. Paul. The assembly—whosoever else may have been 
comprehended in that term—included, at least, three re- 
markable characters. Felix, who is represented as subtle, 
clever, business-like, with plenty of the savoir faire, plenty 
also of the cold, hard-hearted callousness to high-strung and 
noble emotion, which passes for the wisdom of experi- 
ence with men of the world ; he was old in age, old also 
in vice, devoid of principle, but not of curiosity about and 
interest in the questions of the day. \ With him Drusilla, in 
the prime of her youth and the brilliance of her beauty, the 
daughter of one king, the sister of another, the wife of a 
third, and now the audacious paramour of the exalted 
freedman, who represented in Caesarea the majesty of Rome. 
And the third was Paul—the enthusiast, the fanatic, and 
now the prisoner—whose life was divided between vigour 
of effort and intensity of suffering; between the pressure 
of harassing cares and the energy of fresh enterprises ; who 
felt himself a debtor to all men, who possessed the excep- 
tional capacity of flinging himself, amidst multifarious 


1 The same subject was treated in a somewhat similar way at St. Mary 
Magdalene’s, Paddington, on Palm Sunday evening, 21st March 1880. 
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occupations, whole-souled into each, and illuminating every 
occupation with that Vs vivida which can only come from 
a strong conviction and a loving heart. Paul “ reasoned,” 
as we know, before the Jewish Princess and the Roman 
Procurator. ( The details of the argument we do not 
know, the heads we do. Doubtless there would be an 
appeal to the Jewish Scriptures, with which Drusilla could 
not fail to be familiar ; doubtless also to the Stoic and 
Epicurean maxims which floated in the then atmosphere 
of Roman thought, and could not have escaped the notice 
of Felix; certainly there was the intensity of a living 
conviction ; certainly also a masterly division of the sub- 
ject into ae heads of the deepest and largest interest. ) 
The heads of that argument place before us the Liet 
results in the soul of its training in the Christian Church. 
Look back, then, for a moment. If, indeed, God 
reasons with His creature, speaks to him by conscience, 
by Providence, by revelation; if He reminds him of his 
threefold heritage,—personal being, immortality, and the 
intuition of moral truth; if, further, He opens within him 
capacities for dealing with mystery and holding com- 
munion with a supernatural world; if, I may further add, 
to train him by these capacities, He places him under 
spiritual schooling by exalting the natural fact of inter- 
dependence, into the spiritual truth of communion with 
the Christian Church1—what is the end of this training ? 
What lies before the creature so elaborately cared for ? 
Three things—two conditions of interior acquirement, and 
one inevitable, necessary, and serious event. 
Man stands on the frontier of two worlds, he must be 
trained—-for his nature has been shattered by evil—he 
1The reference is to a sermon of this series, on ‘‘The Christian 


Church,” which should have immediately preceded this; but the notes 
taken were mislaid, and so it could not appear in this volume. 
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must be trained to live in a true relation to each. St. 
Paul in his reasoning touches this twofold relation, 
- touches also the resulting crisis of his destiny. To a 
world of inner activity and a world of outer objects he 
is related, and the sum of his action must be weighed 
and valued. He must learn “righteousness and temper- 
ance,” he is hastening on towards “judgment to come.” 

If man is placed in the Church to be trained for a 
crisis of destiny, what is the character of inner life to 
which he is to be trained? St. Paul answers “ righteous- 
ness.” What is righteousness? Righteousness—or as 
the Latins would call it, in language with a narrower 
-meaning, justice — implies an idea of something due. 
Obligation, a moral, a spiritual obligation, is enfolded in 
the term. But this is to be taken in its widest possible 
meaning; thus, by the natural law of congruity and con- 
nection, that is said to be due to individual things which 
is necessary to their natural perfection. Thus, we are 
reminded in the language of moral theology, that quan- 
tity, figure, temperament, strength, are included in a first 
conception of certain natural objects in the material 
universe. But the Hebrew notion of righteousness, the 
idea taught by God to the chosen people, was emphati- 
cally moral and spiritual. This has been felt by writers 
of every shade of belief and disbelieving, in studying 
Jewish history,—that what was meant by such a term, to 
the mind of the Church of ancient Israel, was this; what 
was due, was conformity of affection and act to an eternal 
law. But eternal law, to the religious mind at least, I had 
almost said to the common sense of man—implies an 
eternal lawgiver; and, therefore, righteousness was that 
position of will, that tone, that temper, which seeks to 
know, desires to follow, and, when it perceives, a once 
conforms to the eternal law of God. 
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It will be seen at once how exalted is such a condi- 
tion. It will be felt how difficult of attainment in a 
fallen creature such as man, and to train his soul to this 
condition, to conform it, that is in action and temper, to 
the divine necessity of his inner life; that is the first, the 
chief work of the Church of Christ. 

We have seen the outfit of natwral capacity with 
which he presents himself at her doors; we have seen 
the supernatural endowments he receives at the very 
threshold of his higher life. How must she deal with 
him to ¢rain him in righteousness? The answer broadly 
would be,—by teaching him Truth, and bringing him 


under the constant sway of Grace. But this is made 


more intelligible, perhaps, when we remember that she 
does so chiefly by two methods. 


I. What are they? Well, first by moral influence. 
Man is a reasonable being, and religion, which has a power 
to move the emotions to their deepest depths, has also the 
power to affect the illuminated reason. This training is 
effected, then, by keeping constantly before the mind 
three fundamental, necessary ideas. “Ideas ?” says one; 
“what has the soul to do with ideas? Ideas are for poets 


. and dreamers, for the spinners of theories, for the elabor- 


ators of intricate and fanciful plans ; not surely for the prac- 
tical business of immortal life!” “Ideas?” says another, 
in the mood of the “ modern Philistine ;” “ideas are fit for 
Frenchmen, light, frivolous, un-English, that is unworthy 
of notice. A practical nation needs a practical religion ; 
a foreigner can go to war for an idea, an Englishman 
needs something more substantial in dealing with this 
world and the next.” Pause for a moment. Locke was 
a practical philosopher, and “ideas,” he says, “are things 
which the mind occupies itself about in thinking :” such 
k,L. S. EF 
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a definition is sufficiently accurate for what we want. If 
the Church of Christ is to train the soul by keeping 
before it an idea, it is another way of saying she has to 
keep before it a true interpretation of serious and prac- 
tical facts. Upon the truth and greatness of the idea 
depends the real value of any work. “Three pen-strokes 
of Raffaelle” (it has been said somewhere,’ I quote from 
memory) “are greater and better than the most finished 
work that ever Carlo Dolce polished into inanity.”. Why 
is there in such words, at least some truth? Because 
the “three pen-strokes” were sure to express real and 
lofty ideas, that is to deal with things in their deeper 
‘and truer aspects. 

And further notice, these educating ideas of the Church 
must run up into mystery. Like the clue in the laby- 
rinth of fable, they indicate direction, they cannot at 
once show the full view of the goal. Indeed, man’s life, 
the world, his fellow-men, the growth of trees, the rising 
of the day, the sudden springing of thought, the varying 
currents of feeling, the power of affection, the intensity of 
sorrow—all are so true yet so hidden, that is, ai! are 
such real mysteries, that a religion would, on the face of 
it, be no religion if it did not come in a serious mood, 
and with supernatural thoughts, and with an outstretched 
finger pointing to mystery. The teaching ideas of the 
Church, therefore, will rather break as flashes on the 
darkness of human ignorance, than stream upon it with 
the full light of day. 

On the day when the fires of Vesuvius overwhelmed 
the doomed cities of Campania, Pliny gazing from the 
heights of Misenum, or approaching across the waters of 
the bay, detected by the sudden flashes, at once the 


1 By Mr. Ruskin, I think. I remember the remark, but cannot find 
its whereabouts. j 
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extent of the overthrow and the possibility of escape. 
Wandering down a well-known valley in the mountains 
of the Oberland, suddenly caught in darkness and storm, 
it is only by the sudden and vivid flashes of the light- 
ning that the traveller discovers the real darkness of the 
tempest, and the path of safety. 

Now, like such flashes illuminating the darkness, are 
the training ideas of the Church. It is, indeed, per- 
fectly true, that the revelations of our divine Master 
have been as daylight to twilight, contrasted with the 
intimations of His truth in the ancient church; but still, 
at the best, the training of man in his pilgrimage is 
effected in faith not sight, not in vision but in mystery. 

And these training ideas of the Church enable man 
truly to know the world around him; they create an 
atmosphere. How landscape changes with the change of 
atmosphere! How 7 throws wild mountains and deso- 
late plains into a picture of ideal beauty ! 

We sat upon the ruins of that giant building, whose 
few standing columns and vast range of ruined walls, sur- 
rounded with the débris of shafts, and frieze, and pediment, 
still mark in the majestic loveliness of real, though lifeless, 
beauty, the site of the Temple of the Sun. Before us 
extended line on line, and towered peak on peak, the 
range of Lebanon; nearer, the wide and silent distances 
of Celesyria, from the outlet called in Scripture “the 
entering in of Hamath,” to the melting distance where 
the rushing Litany grows dim and silent as it hurries to 
the sea. Behind and near us, the solemn ruins of the 
gigantic temple ; and beyond, the bare, burnt rocks of 
Anti-Lebanon. The sun was setting, the mountains 
round us lay wrapped in roseate light, as if for their 
adornment had been extracted from the Sun _ himself 
Essential Brightness. The Lebanon stretched before us, 
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wrapped in a velvet pall of purple; the heaven above— 
one sheet of colour, delicately graduated from the rich 
blue of the zenith, till in burning gold it flamed forth, 
love-illumined, to meet the longing sea. A landscape of 
varied feature, jagged mountain, rich wood-clad hill, open 
lonely plain, and hurrying river, but all by effect of air 
and sunlight toned into a perfect harmony of perfect 
beauty. 

Now to see this world and another in true perfection, 
in their real beauty and serious reality, the soul must see 
them through the atmosphere thrown over them by the 
training ideas of the Christian Church. 

(1.) Well, then, what are they? The first is the idea 
of Sin. 

Sin is, of course, a fact too patent in some form or other 
to be denied, but too likely in man’s untrained condition 
to be ignored or misinterpreted. The terrible evil which 
darkens and saddens human life, which lowers the highest 
yearnings, and darkens the fairest desires, has indeed been 
felt by all. The ancients felt it. Modern Christian 
writers have always been struck by the fact, that the 
works of their poets, philosophers, historians, are steeped 
in an inexplicable sadness. The tragedies of Sophocles 
and Atschylus, the dialogues of Plato, are filled with it. 
The later Stoics may be sturdy, but to them life is shaded 
with impenetrable gloom, and death is darker than life. 
Epictetus laments failure; Seneca wails over his love of 
right, his practice of wrong; Marcus Aurelius, in agonised 
despondency, deplores the something astray. The real 
idea had not yet been presented to them, the idea which 
fully represented the perplexing fact. When the Chris- 
tian Apostle expressed the sad and common experience-— 
“To will is present with me, but how to do, I find not,”— 
he knew, like others, the existence of an evil tendency of 
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will, but he knew also, that its seriousness’ and danger 
consisted in his relation to his Creator, that this fatal evil 
was a missing of the mark of human existence, a failing 
in the object of life, a wasting, therefore, of strength and 
power in being and in affection, that the Psalmist’s ex- 
clamation touched the point of danger, “ Against thee, thee 
only, have I sinned.” For the, object of the soul is no 
mere notion of human perfection—some ideal state of 
endurance and self-restraint ;—no; if that were all, sin 
would be a state only of inferior education as contrasted 
- with complete attainment; and trouble and pain would 
really be worse than sin. As it is, life is full of trial and 
sorrow and pain; but to commit sin is the worst of 
miseries, as well as the most disastrous of mistakes. 
Perhaps I may pause for a moment to emphasize that 
fact. It will not do for you and me to view such ques- 
tions in the abstract merely, whether with a languid or an 
energetic interest. They touch owrselves, our present, our 
future. Only so are they worth considering. Let us 
settle it in our minds, that if our sins are many—and if 
we take the trouble to investigate we shall probably find 
they are—they are accumulations of grievous mistakes. 
(2.) You ask me,“ Why?” The answer is found in the 
second educating idea of the Christian Church. That is 
the idea of the Person and Character of God. Man is a 
person ; and his personal life leads him to expect a per- 
sonal Creator. The Christian Church assures him his 
expectation is correct. More, the character of that God 
she puts before him as a training idea. That character is 
one of moral and spiritual purity and beauty, which is 
expressed by the term—Holiness. All men have felt, 
and Christians with them, a yearning for an ideal perfec- 
tion. The Christian Church teaches man that his yearn- 
ing corresponded to a truth. How strong has been that 
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yearning, what an awful sense it has enfolded of the great 
reality ! 

I remember one hot, bright day in the later spring, 
now many years ago, having entered a sculptor’s studio 
in Milan. There was an artist busy within. He seemed 
to be young, and earnest at his work. Pale cheeks, sunken 
eyes flaming out from his white brow,—whiter for its crown 
of black and bushy hair,—seemed to tell of a frame too 
weak for the life within it, of a body consumed by the 
fire of an intense nature. He was engaged upon a copy 
of one of the great masters. He was working at the head 
of a Christ. I looked at him silently, for who was I to 
interrupt his work or volunteer an opinion? At last he 
broke the silence, as he turned upon me with feverish 
impatience, “ Speak to me, sir,” he said; “say something ; 
is it like, is it ever so little like?” 

Ah! feverish heart, what an image of our higher 


nature, we are yearning, when at our best, towards the 


ideal. The Church of our Master has given us the statue 
that we may more closely copy it, has given us help in 
the copying ; and the soul, as the years are advancing, is 
humbly longing, “ Let it be like, only let it be ever so little 
like.” 

We have an ideal— 


“Fair mists of seraphs melt and fall 
Around Him changeless amid all,” 


spotless in purity, dazzling in beauty, perfect in good- 
ness, the perfection of love; the full blaze of that splen- 
dour is indicated when we are taught of the holiness, the 
stainless holiness, of God. 

To know our personal relation to our Creator, and to 
grasp in any, faintest measure, that idea, is to advance into 
the thought of the full horror of sin. 
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Have you thought of it? Or has the world so pos- 
sessed your mind, that faith has grown faint, and with it 
reverence of course has dwindled down, and you have 
treated God with insolent indifference, or jaunty familiar- 
ity? Beware. The work of the living Spirit, who teaches 
in the Church of Christ, is to teach you the horror of sin, 
face to face with the holiness of God. 

Do you say you have thought of it, learnt it, felt it 
—and alas! felt only that it is unbearable, overwhelm- 
ing, though true? 

(3.) To meet this the Church presents her third 
educating idea—the need and the fact of a Redeemer. 

To the need you have awakened. To the weary 
and heavy laden, to the thirsty in a dry ground, to the 
scorched and panting in a weary land, how blessed the 
revelation of the fact. 

Only one, so our teacher reminds us, claims our allegi- 
ance. Ages of education prepared for Him; patriarchs 
gazed through darkness, prophets prophesied, psalmists 
sang; solemn rites revealed the truth in deep and mystic 
symbolism ; hope flagged and then revived, then almost 
died away. God’s ways are slow and patient. At last 
He came. Came in deep humility. Came in wonderful 
love. Came, the one, the only one, to meet the need of 
man. Man’s moral need was this, he required help from 
one having the perfection of his own nature, fit to be at 
once his representative and his ideal. He required, 
therefore, one of a character so complete, so faultless, that 
in it should be no flaw, and so many-sided, so universal, 
that it could meet and touch each member of the race in 
every country, every time. One, only one, has ever dared 
to claim to do it; and His claim was calmly and un- 
flinchingly advanced when He lived on earth, and has 
been maintained, without a shade of hesitation, by 
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Christians ever since. He alone, of all men, ventured to 
assert His sinlessness, and His enemies and contemporaries 
did not venture to contradict Him; He at this moment 
is cherished in the hearts of thousands, of millions, in 
every particular different from one another, in language, 
manner, tradition, nationality, even details of religious 
belief and practice, but alike in this, that they love and 
worship Jesus Christ. 

But man had also a spiritual need deeper than any 
mere man could meet: he needed God. “God with us” 
is the language of prophecy; it is also the cry of the 
human heart. How “with us,” and this terrible fact of 
sin so clear? How “with us,” and this awful vision of 
holiness so plain? Man’s heart and the Christian Church 
alike have answered; the one by a vague sense, a vague 
desire, an indistinct representation ; the other by a definite 
statement of an awful fact. “With us” by the mystery 
of atonement for sin; God, meeting the mysterious but 
real fact, by a mysterious but real power,—that is the 
announcement of a Redeemer. Explain it all, we cannot, 
but the revelation has the mark of truth upon it, for it is 
too wonderful and awful a conception to be of man’s inven- 
tion ; it is mysterious as we should expect it to be; and it 
meets the deep, the fearful need of the creature, springing 
from a true sense of God’s holiness, and a true sense of 
sin. The Redeemer is man in perfection, and atoning 
God. It is useless to say He is the first, but not the 
second. The Arian heresy in its ancient and its modern 
form alike is inconsistent. His character fails, if zt be 
true. We are then asked to admire, where admiration is 
not due. For how admire a man who asserts himself to 
be God, and even dies for the assertion; how admire him 
if he be not true? And what is more, our need is not 
satisfied ; we are deeply, terribly conscious nothing short 
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of God’s help will suffice.. Oh weary heartaches, Oh deep, 
mysterious, intricate, inexplicable troubles, where, where, 
can we find relief for them, except in the loving heart, 
the bleeding heart of God ? 

It is perfectly true that statements of the most grot- 
esque kind have been made on the nature of the Atone- 
ment. It is quite true that any honest and serious mind 
is justly revolted, by some of the horrible fancies of the 
Eternal Son being Himself propitious, and then propitiating 
an angry Father. But the Atonement, though a mar- 
vellous mystery, remains a revealed truth; and the man 
who says there is-no need of Atonement, contradicts his 
own longings, and the instincts of the race; while the 
man who says he has no need of pardon, has simply 
committed moral, spiritual suicide. 


II. And, again, the Church of Christ is training the soul 
in righteousness by supernatural agencies. She does this 
chiefly in three ways. The first is worship. To wor- 
ship, in any soul, is to concentrate mind, will, and affection 
in prostrate homage before the goodness and glory of God. 
This is nothing else, indeed, than a fitting acknowledg- 
ment of truth. 

On God we depend, from God we come, to God we 
go. All we have is His, committed to us to use accord- 
ing to our Master’s expressed desire; all we are is the 
outcome of His bounty and generous gift, except the sin 
which defaces the image of Himself in the soul. To wor- 
ship is to acknowledge the truth, and therefore, since 
truth is the food of the understanding, to satisfy one of 
the needs of our being. More; man’s perfection and 
happiness is God’s glory, that is, it is the full expression, 
in the life of His creature, of the ultimate meaning of His 
wisdom, goodness, and truth. Man’s final satisfaction will 
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be the rapture of the beatific vision; all true worship is 
the anticipation of that perfection; it is therefore the 
“ giving glory to God.” 

Worship may be expressed in song or in rapt and con- 
centrated silence, in voiceless homage or in the splendid 
ritual of an adoring church, by the rapid chant of stately 
psalms, by the fair symbols of frescoed angels, by the up- 
turned eye, or the uplifted voice, but these are the expres- 
sion of the attitude of hearts in grace; they are the looks 
and accents of the Bride in her love for the Bridegroom. 

External acts of worship have been ever practised by 
the Church, because they are revealed and taught by God. 
To disregard them is a serious fault, not only because it 
indicates a disobedient and wilful temper, but also because 
it assists to destroy the worship of the heart. Not to 
unite in acts of worship, or not to practise postures of 
devotion, is, alas! soon to lose altogether the thing of 
which these are the signs. A religion which forgets wor- 
ship soon forgets God and cripples spiritual growth in 
man. At best it thinks most of comfort and of self- 
improvement, not of God’s glory, and in temper sinks 
into recognition of natural virtues, and ignores or denies 
the need of the high graces of supernatural spiritual life. 
And as man worships, so, by the law of assimilation, he 
grows in likeness to the immortal beauty. Simply to 
adore God is to be ennobled. In an age of such feverish 
activity, and morbid desire of movement, we do well to 
remember that to place ourselves with the hosts of the 
angels, stricken with the holiness and awfulness of the 
vision of God, to forget self in the presence of the Lamb 
“as it had been slain,” by whom and in whom alone we 
can worship, to gaze and adore the splendour and goodness 
of the Eternal, is at once to give God the glory we owe 
to Him, and ourselves to grow in righteousness. 
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And, I need hardly say, the second supernatural agency 
of the Church is prayer. Prayer is indeed an instinct of 
the soul. But we learn in Christianity its meaning, its 
duty, and its blessing; we learn that it is the Holy Spirit 
of God who enables, as it is the merits of the Redeemer 
which give efficacy to, our prayers. We learn that there 
is a special virtue in the union of souls in prayer, that 
whatever we ask in prayer, believing, we shall receive, if 
it be according to His will; and with this we may well 
be content, for we can desire nothing really contrary to 
that blessed Will, which is the highest law of the uni- 
verse, and must be the law of our being if our end is 
blessedness ; that no faithful prayer is ever lost; that by 
prayer we ascend and hold communion with the Eternal, 
“whom to know is eternal life ;” that out of prayer comes 
what most we need in the path of our pilgrimage—con- 
solation and strength. And it is our faith, that the 
prayers of His people are a part of the agencies by which 
God carries on His government of the world. ‘This is all, 
of course, abundantly contradicted, as every other truth 
is, by the flippancy or blindness of unbelief. That there 
are difficulties to reason in this as in other points of 
revelation, no Christian is at pains to deny. He knows 
his reason is finite and God infinite, he knows in his reli- 
gion he is dealing with mysteries, he is only astounded 
by the folly of those who fancy they can measure and 
criticise the infinite counsels of God. But of the point 
before us the Christian is abundantly confident. Prayer 
‘sustains in a higher atmosphere a soul which would other- 
wise flag and fall; it educates (and that not merely by 
its subjective effect, but by the power given to its urgency) 
—it educates in righteousness. It is no use to deny 
this. On no single point are the denials of unbelief felt 
to be so false, as well as its arguments so flimsy. “ Facts 
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are stubborn things”—a true saying, if it means, as I 
suppose it does, that mere theory will dash in vain against 
them, as a breaker on an immovable headland, doing no 
injury to the solid rock, but only receding in angry impo- 
tence amid clouds of scattered spray. But facts may be 
better called “energetic things.” They can sweep with 
irresistible completeness whole heaps of accumulated fan- 
cies clean out of reach of man’s serious regard. Facts of 
consciousness are as valuable as facts of air or wind, of 
stone or stars. We gain knowledge of our own inner 
life by observation of the phenomena of consciousness, we 
enlarge that knowledge by observing others’ acts and say- 
‘ings, the outcome of their inner life. The records of our 
race afford us an ample supply of natural facts observable 
in us all; the records of the Christian Church, in lke 
manner, supply us with the observed facts of the New 
Creation. And of these, one is that prayer has brought 
comfort and strength. That where there has been faith- 
ful fulfilment of the conditions laid down by Christ, it 
unfailingly does so in the long run; it has been the 
experience of many, that even amid outer trials, a life 
of prayer has been blessed with a sense of interior trust, 
entire resignation, abundance of peace; it has been the 
experience of numbers of the greatest and best whom the 
world has ever known, that new forces have possessed the 
soul, that unexpected blessings have been received in the 
life, at times when they persisted in prayer. Without it 
the soul is dull, earthly, sickly, at last dead; with it, a 
soul is subjected to a powerful supernatural agency for 
training in righteousness. 

But no ascension of the soul to God is sufficient. There 
is also the mystery of the sacramental agency, whereby God 
descends to the soul. I say, rightly, “God descends.” For 
indeed every life-giving, life-sustaining power is only a 
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conveyance to us of some virtue of the Self-existent. 
It is one of the strangest, saddest, witnesses of the death- 
veil thrown over the understandings of fallen man, that 
there should ever have been doubt in the truth and 
efficacy of the sacramental life. Nothing, no revelation of 
the Church of Christ, is more in harmony with the analogy 
of all that we plainly see, than the revelation of sacra- 
mental agency. Why, we live in a world which is itself a 
sacrament. Outward signs are ever before us, but of the 
inward forces which they witness or convey, we know 
absolutely nothing, except from their effects. We are 
born of parents, yet reason and succession of genera- 
tions remind us that they are instrumental in transmitting, 
that they are not the sources of our life. “One is your 
Father in Heaven.” We are nourished by food; yet to 
say that material for food is only of benefit when 
brought into proper contact with a healthy organism, is 
to say that it has no creative, only an instrumental, sus- 
taining strength. When the command of the Creator has 
sent forth for man the messenger of death, the daintiest 
fare, the most exhilarating wine, will not check for a 
day the moment of the change. God is the self-sufficing, 
self-possessing Life, the fountain of all being; and, as in 
natural life He uses instruments, so in spiritual things, in 
dealing with His creature, who is at once a spirit and a 
body, He has revealed to us that He uses sacramental 
veils and instruments, whereby to convey the sustaining 
strength of spiritual life. Every sacrament of the Church 
has, of course, its proper scope; but all in some degree or 
manner convey to the soul the life-giving life of the 
second Adam, whereby is applied, because in it dwells, 
the righteousness of God. 

The education in righteousness, indeed, comes to this, 
it is the growth of the soul into ever closer union with 
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Jesus Christ. It is the one thing valuable in interior 
life, this advance in righteousness,—that is, this closer 
contact with “the Lord our righteousness.” All the teach- 
ings, all the agencies of the Church are concentrated on 
effecting this in the soul. 

And perfect righteousness——the “holiness without 
which no man shall see the Lord,’—is the final crown of 
a completed character. Even here the saints have had a 
foretaste of that blessedness, which is the consequence 
of perfection of the soul in Him, and which is the certain 
reward of those who, by grace, persevere. As the wan- 
derer toils up the rough paths of the Great St. Bernard, 
he sees on either side the signs of desolation, and above 
him the crests of eternal snow. From point to point 
fair glimpses of distant valleys open for a moment, and 
then are screened by the envious cliffs; the storm wraps 
the rocks in darkness in the autumn night, and blinds the 
traveller with the driving snow; even in the summer 
evening, only sparse shreds of golden sunlight wander 
tearfully, as if trespassers, in the crannies of the clefts; 
but a church bell here and there rings out the Angelus, 
and reminds him of a better hope, and of another world. 
He climbs the crest, and soon below him lies another 
landscape under a fairer heaven. Instead of toil, and 
struggling labour, rough rock and roaring torrent, lo! the 
calm, soft sunshine, bright skies and fair valleys of Italy. 
Christ’s pilgrim wanders on; he has stray lights, and sounds 
of music from another world; but a soul does grow with 
persevering faithfulness to grace; there is “righteousness 
and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost,’—foretaste of 
the land of peace, beyond the gateways of the day. 

The saints are our proofs, our examples, Paul lay a 
prisoner in Rome, as he had lain a prisoner at Czesarea. 
His life had been one ceaseless struggle, and now it was 
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nearing its close. He was alone. Nature was sinking. 
Yet there was supernatural joy. Why? Amidst his 
deep humility, and his holy fear, God was, in love, 
giving him some sense of achievement,—the sense of a 
bright hope that the good work begun here would be 
perfected there. “Henceforth,” he says, “is laid up for 
me a crown of righteousness, which the Lord, the righteous 
Judge, shall give to me, and not to me only, but to all 
those who love His appearing.” It was a great reward 
that humble confidence—surely the recompense of faith- 
fulness, in conformity to the training of God. 

And now, my brothers, what is your life? Simply 
an opportunity for that training for another world. <A 
being who is enabled fully, awfully, to recognise the 
greatness of the claims of God, to have his spiritual 
vision cleared by an ideal picture of what he is meant to be, 
who is placed within reach of power of pardon, and forces 
of growth,—such is the Christian in the Church of the Re- 
deemer, educated in righteousness. Standing as you are, 
O brother man! on the brink of eternity, remember that 
all temporal success, all outward triumph, all self-satisfy- 
ing display, all that can be gained merely by toil of brain 
or hand, or given by the favour of admirers or patrons in 
a passing world,—all is as nothing compared with that 
growth in inward conformity to God’s image, which is 
the due condition of the creature’s being here, the fitting 
result of his supernatural training, and which, in the 
Church of the Redeemer, is possible for man. 

During the past few months the physical hardships of 
large numbers of our fellow-townsmen, have stirred wide 
and far the energies of this great community to relieve 
the sufferings of multitudes, victims of hunger, increased 
in acuteness by the pain of an inclement winter.t During 


1 During the preceding winter there had been greater want among the 
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the past week the news of the death of an English Prin- 
cess has sent a thrill through the country, like the pang 
of a national catastrophe. In the one we are reminded 
that the needs of the body must be met with energy and 
earnestness, or else there will be the victory of death; 
in the other, we cannot fail to be recalled to the fact, that 
no skill nor energy known to man can, in the long run, 
avert the dread catastrophe, even from those who are 


placed the highest in earthly honours. May we not learn. 


to add to our just compassion for the body, a deeper com- 
passion for the soul? May we not once more dwell 
seriously on the solemn thought that we ourselves must 
surely die? Time is passing. Only a few more years 
will have hurried onward and we shall be gone. Let us 
see to it now, how are we using the “powers of the world 
to come,” the agencies of grace, the instructions in righteous- 
ness, the forces offered to us by Jesus, who is with His 
Church tothe end? On how we use them now will depend 
our condition then. Then! O my God; how solemn the 
thought of it! Then, not pain and hunger will seem to be 
the worst trouble, no, only Sin: then no earthly position 
of dignity will seem other than the merest bauble of child- 
hood broken and cast aside. Zhen the fact of veal value 
will be a soul cleansed by the Precious Blood, clothed in 
the Uncreated Beauty, a character trained in duty and 
truth, advanced by struggle and through grace to increas- 
ing holiuess, a being raised to the image and the likeness 
of its Creator by union with Jesus Christ; “Zhen shall 


the righteous shine in the kingdom of the Father;” “for - 


the path of the just is as a shining light, that shineth 
more and more unto the perfect day.” 


working classes in Lancashire than had, probably, ever been knows un- 
less during “the Cotton Famine.” 
1 The Princess Alice of Hesse-Darmstadt 


SERMON V. 


Che Soul in the World and at the Judgment. 


1 (COIR, WANG Bite 
“ Use the worla, as not abusing it, for the fashion of this world passeth away.” 
ROM, xiv. Io. 
“ We shall all stand before the judgment seat of Christ.” 


WE have already seen that the great Apostle, in his 
reasoned defence at Ceesarea, shook the heart and strained 
the nerves of the Roman Procurator, by presenting to him a 
masterly analysis of man’s position in two relations, and the 
final crisis resulting from both. Or, at least, he certainly 
discoursed upon three heads of thought which covered that 
ground. On the first of these we have already thought ; 
man we have remembered in the inner life of the soul, 
in the life where he alone and God are in constant con- 
tact, is to be trained to righteousness. The second is also 
important, for the soul not only is exercising its power in 
the inner life, it has to deal with, and in time be in- 
fluenced by, an outer world. What is to be the govern- 
ing principle of its training in this relation? And what 
is to be the crisis of that training, the final and necessary 
close? On this last point I must touch in closing, on 
the first we must dwell at length. 

In both the passages, in one or other of which the 
verses of the text occur, St. Paul is laying down broad 
principles and pointing to a future fact. The occasions 
in each case were somewhat similar. The Christian 
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Churches both at Corinth and Rome had their own pecu-~ 
liar difficulties. In the former there had been great gifts 
and great opportunities, implying grave temptations, and 
leading, alas! to grievous falls. No Christian community 
stood in deeper need of light and guidance as to its rela- 
tion to the world; and the Apostle at the time was prob- 
ably himself specially alive to the need of a guiding 
principle for every soul. The glowing life of Ephesus (in 
which city the 1st Corinthian Epistle was written), the 
external brilliancy of a world “dead in trespasses and 
sins,” as well as the intelligent interest shown there for 
the new religion, must have more than ever impressed 
~ such a mind as Paul’s with the power of culture; while 
there were not wanting facts to tone and limit duly such 
an impression. The outburst of wild fanaticism which 
nearly cost him his life, the cold-blooded and hideous 
murder of the Roman Procurator,—by which Agrippina 
had sought to protect her profligate sons——these shook 
the society of the city to its very foundation during the 
Apostle’s stay. The former of these occurrences, indeed, 
took place after the despatch of the Epistle, but there 
must have been many events, in a place where such 
things were possible, which would doubtless have brought 
home to him, with renewed evidence, the instability of 
human greatness, and the impotence of any principle, or 
any culture without religion. 

And in writing to the Church in Rome, here again 
he was meeting difficulties. The Christians here! were 
(amongst other questions) puzzled as to their connection 
with Jewish sacrifices, as at Corinth they had been puzzled 
as to their dealing with meats offered in idol-worship.? 

St. Paul in this case rules the thing itself indifferent, 
the importance of action in reference to it, he teaches, 


1 Rom. xiv. 21 Cor. viii. 


wet 
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arises from the principle which he designs to enforce. 
The man who eats is not to despise the exact scrupulous- 
ness of him who does not; the man who eats not is to 
refrain from judging him who does as presumptuous and 
careless. Charity was to be maintained.’ God had placed 
each at his own tribunal. Impertinent criticism was 
out of the question, for it is, he teaches, relation to a master 
which gives its value to each act, and that relation shall 
be witnessed to, and have its full consequences from a 
fact in the future. 

Thus, alike at Corinth and at Rome St. Paul lays 
down valuable principles, and gives a solemn warning. 
_ Difficulties of relation to society are to be met by the 
spiritual Christian by a cultivation of the grace of temper- 
ance, things are to be used with a wise use, and a wise 
self-restraint, and in all such use the soul is to be deepened 
in a sense of responsibility by its relation to a master, 
and the critical fact of its future. “Temperance” is the 
grace to be trained in, the master is Jesus Christ, and the 
fact of the future is the final judgment of every soul. 

Now such principles, and such teaching, bring above 
the horizon the second stage of the Church’s work in train- 
ing, through his pilgrimage, the richly-endowed soul of man ; 
and point to the final goal for which he is to prepare. 

Well, then, one part of the allotted work of the great 
society—the Christian Church—is to train man to “use” 
the world. And by “the world” in this place is meant 
the whole order of visible objects with their necessary 
bonds of relationship, which touch upon and tone the 
life of man. Now, how is this work done? 


I. (1.) Well, clearly the Church teaches the soul not to 
neglect, and therefore to “use” the world, by the sanction 
she gives to civilisation in its widest sense. 
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What is civilisation? By civilisation is meant all 
that tends to train and assist the creature in using with 
the greatest ease, and quickest profit, the order of visible 
things. Therefore in “ civilisation” are included all the 
best results of man’s invention, or labour, or suffering, 
which are limited, in their direct and immediate scope, by 
the horizon of time. It is of course evidently true that 
all civilisation has not its origin in Christianity, but al/ 
civilisation has certainly been more or less directly con- 
nected with the religious consciousness, and religious 
beliefs, of man. 

The civilisations of the old world were ever con- 
nected with religion. Historians of the ancient Empires 
_have made the fact sufficiently clear. The mighty 
mechanism of so great and venerable an Empire as that 
of the Pharaohs rested, in some measure, on a steady faith 
in the immortality of man. The three great religions of 
the Aryans of Eastern Asia — Brahminism, Buddhism, 
Zoroastrianism—each had its special strand of truth inter- 
woven, in each, with a special form of civilisation. The 
same is partially true, perhaps, of those mysterious wander- 
ing tribes, who dreamt, as they flitted in light and shadow 
across the wide steppes of Middle Asia, of a near and 
of another world. And nearer home too; the traveller 
may wander some autumn afternoon amid the dreamy 
voleanic hills of Middle Italy, above the volcanic plain 
where the Paglia and the Tiber unite and rush towards 
Rome; and in the chestnut woods, when the leaves are 
golden, and the song of the vintage is heard through the 
clear still afternoon, he may still stumble on some cave on 
the hill-side, within which, strange and splendid sarcophagi 
preserve the figures cut as sharp as if chiseled yesterday, 
while the rocky walls keep their brilliant colouring as 
fresh as if it were years younger than Raffaelle’s Ma- 
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donnas. These colours were old, that figure-painting clear, 
in the halls of Etruria, before Rome was young; and in the 
cave on the hill-side is seen the record of a dead civilisa- 
tion linked in venerable memorials to a long dead faith. 

I need scarcely remind you that such was pre- 
eminently the case in the history of Greece and Rome. 
A civilisation of splendid resources joined with the stray 
beliefs, and then the empty traditions, of grotesque, or 
monstrous, or graceful paganism. But all ended in one 
way. A religion that is mainly false cannot consecrate 
to high uses a civilisation, however beautiful. Man un- 
consciously witnessed by the alliance of the two to the 
one source from which any good and any truth can come: 
but man, depraving truth, depraved all else around him, 
and all ended (alas for the poison of corruption!) in a 
miserable “abuse of the world.” 

It is perfectly true that the Christian Church did not 
create the civilisation of the old world, but she sanctioned 
what was best and noblest in it; she purified what re- 
mained after the crash of kingdoms, and the collapse of 
a decaying system, as time went on, and thus emerged by 
her guidance that civilisation of Western Europe and of 
modern times, of which we are the children and to which 
we owe so much; for the Church as “ the leaven leaven- 
ing the whole lump,” taught men to believe in a “ God 
who giveth all,” in a “ Father of lights,” “from whom,” 
and from whom alone, “ cometh every good and perfect 
gift ”—and she took up. accordingly into herself all that 
was best and greatest in man. 

Man’s philosophy, his art, his philanthropic contriv- 
ances, his inventions for the amusement of a passing hour 
—all bear witness, in one way or another, to the generous 
wisdom of the Church of Christ. Her theology did not 
disdain the aid of ancient thought; Aristotle and the 
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Aristotelians are used by the greatest theological teacher of 
the Middle Ages. Her doctrine of the charity of man to 
man, and her new revelations from the mystery of the 
Cross, gave a fresh direction to human thought on human 
suffering, and hence sprang philanthropic treatment of the 
sick, Art has ever been dear to her. You here in 
Manchester need not be told—for you are used to the 
stately strains of the “Messiah” and “Elijah,” and of 
the Mass music of Haydn and Mozart—that the solemn 
histories she guarded, and the central service of her wor- 
ship, gave the direction and offered subjects to the genius 
of the greatest masters of modern times; but you must not 
fail to remember that emerging from heathendom it was 
_ the same, and Augustine wept in “the Psalm and Chants ” 
of Milan, and dreamt of “the City of God.” The same is, 
of course, abundantly true of painting and sculpture ; and, 
in spite of a misguided zeal which has no scruple in divore- 
ing art and religion, and refusing the consecration of some 
of God’s best gifts to His glory, you who remember the 
Galleries of Florence and the Loggie of the Vatican, nay, 
who have visited even our National Gallery, and have not 
forgotten a great collection of Art treasures, now many 
years ago, in your own city, cannot fail to recognise that 
the Church of Christ has taught her children that man’s 
best and highest gifts in civilisation might be, ought to 
be, consecrated to the service of God. 

Of course the gifts of civilisation in their raison 
@étre, and in their nature, are distinct from religion, some- 
times, often, alas! (as Hume implied) they may be employed 
against it. They have relation to man in his tenancy of 
this planet, or his pilgrimage within the limits of time. 
They are bounded, as to their object, by the horizon of the 
life this side the grave; but some of man’s highest natural 
efforts have been directed by them; these efforts religion 
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has sanctioned, and always, when it is so, raised to a higher 
sphere. Itis thus that the Church has taught her children 
that the world they live in, with its stores of blessing, may . 
by them “be used.” 

(2.) But action like this would be useless unless limit- 
ing principles were laid down as well. What are these ? 
Well, further: Christianity has guided man in “ the use” 
of the world by an uncompromising witness that religion 
—the things of another world, his relations with God, his 
duties of the inner and the higher life—must hold the 
first place in his heart, and receive the first tribute in his 
efforts. This is the guiding principle upon which St. Paul 
insisted to the Romans. The constant relation of the soul 
to God must never be forgotten. Amusements innocent 
in themselves, practices in themselves harmless, if to this 
one or that one they are known occasions of sin—must 
be refused. God is first—His claim is constant. He 
has “given us all things richly to enjoy;” but if that 
enjoyment empty the heart of its Creator, unfit the soul 
for His service, is felt to be such as not to deserve His 
blessing, then—speaking broadly—for us, it is wrong. 

This limiting principle is seen, again, in her recognition 
of the essential equality of men in the sight of God. 
Christianity has ever recognised the facts of providential 
order—the position and claims of those in authority ; has 
ever discountenanced the insolent and arrogant and in- 
subordinate temper, and yet in the Church and worship of 
God, there she recognises One. God is first, is chief, and 
all claims of worldly dignity give way (wherever she has 
been true to Scripture and free to act) to the awful recol- 
lection, that the creatures of a day are all at once placed 
on one platform when they stand in the presence of 


God. 
And the same principle is found in the earnest teaching 
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of Scripture, and in the loving dealings ofthe Christian 
Church with the young, by which they are reminded that 
from the first (given to Christ in baptism) they are God’s 
children, and that it is folly and madness to offer the early 
days of life to the world and reserve the last for God. 
No. The days of youth are to be His—and the world 
may only in these earlier as in the later days be “used” 
in such a manner as that they should “seek first the 
kingdom of God.” 

Indeed, that grace of “temperance” (of the wise self- 
restraint, the measured use of all the gifts of this world), 
that grace is expanded in the soul of the Christian by 
carrying all secular pursuits, all that merely is of this 
world, into God’s presence-chamber, and consecrating them 
“in prayer; and when they so refuse to be consecrated, 
by refusing to permit them to usurp the place of honour 
reserved for the Creator. 

Many, indeed many, are the blessings He gives us 
which directly touch only the life of time. Surely we may 
“use” them in such measure, with such a reverent, 
watchful spirit, that they become not hindrances but helps 
in the service of God. 

(3.) And again, another way in which the Church of 
Christ has guided her children is by her wise balance of 
“counsel” and “ precept.” 

Allare called to self-denial; but some to higher, severer, 
acts of sacrifice than are possible, or suitable, for others; 
wherever God calls, thither we must, by grace, at least be 
ready to follow. It seems to me to be a favourite device of 
the evil one, or a favourite trick of the world, and especially 
in a time of advanced civilisation like the present, to repre- 
sent the practice of Christianity as impossible. This surely 
is false and misleading. Its strength lies in a confusion 
of thought. Christ, our Master, has left cownsels which 
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are for those who “are able to receive them.” For those 
who are not called to them, and who are not able to re- 
ceive them, to adopt them would be an act of presump- 
tion, and dangerous to the soul as thrusting itself beyond 
its grace. Thus, for instance, some are called to that 
perfect imitation of the earthly life of our Master, by 
glorifying him in a celibate life. This is an example of a 
counsel. But marriage is a means of sanctification, and 
“is honourable in all.” Again, there are precepts which 
are binding on every Christian. The commands of the 
Decalogue, and their deepened and extended significance 
taught in the “Sermon on the Mount,’ cannot rightly be 
eluded by any follower of Christ. The state of society 
in which it pleased our Master to pass his earthly life 
was widely different from the England of to-day; no 
Christian is bound to imitate aw pied de la lettre the 
accidents of that heavenly life; nor is any restrained to 
the special calls, any more than he is endowed with the 
special gifts, which were restrained to the Apostolic Col- 
lege. But the principles of the life of Christ are as fresh 
and as binding to-day, as in Jerusalem or Corinth. The 
wealthy merchant of Manchester can still be, and he 
ought to strive to be, poor in spirit ; and the poorest artizan 
in this Cathedral is no less responsible, because of his 
poverty, for considering himself, in such things as he 
possesses, a trustee for God. 

Tf our “ Modern Christianity” is, in any, only a “ civil- 
ised heathenism ” (to use.a now famous phrase), it is not 
because the precepts of Christ cannot be followed in a 
changed society, but because we are wilfully or carelessly 
“abusing the world.” Each, in such measure as God 
calls, can follow. If summoned by that Voice, and the 
orderings of that Providence, to life framed upon higher 
counsels, his safety is to obey; if called only to the observ- 
ance of the precepts necessary for every Christian life, then 
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in these he has to find the path of sanctification, and a 
safeguard against “abuse of the world.” 

(4.) And further, it is a part of the office and work of the 
Christian Church to keep a kindred truth steadily before 
the minds of Christians. By her faithfulness in super- 
natural devotion, and regulated prayers, she impresses it 
upon their hearts, that the essential facts relating to man 
in his fallen nature, and his connection with another world, 
are not changed by any alteration in the form of the outer 
order, that is, in the particular colour and state of any 
phase of civilisation. 

We live in a world of deceptive appearances. A 
new brilliancy or blending of lights, a new depth or 
softness of shadow, will often change to human eye the 
appearance of a sketch of natural scenery. Our states of 
inward temper, how they change! A passing gleam of 
sunlight, or a strain of soothing music, or a sad sen- 
tence in a letter, or the closing-in of a dim and misty 
afternoon, may influence our fancy, thoughts, and feelings. 
I remember passing across the plains of Syria one after- 
noon in May; the sultry day had passed, and the evening 
dreamed, and lay still, like one exhausted after a feverish 
night. The mountains “gathered in their lights of opal ” 
and their rosy tints, the sky was deep and still, the air 
began to take a touch of the sweet freshness of the coming 
night ; before us, in the opening of the hills, there seemed 
to stretch, from either side the lines of mountains that 
guarded the gorge, a fair, shining sheet of quiet water— 
refreshing to the eye wearied with the glaring day. We 
knew it could not be, and yet it seemed impossible to 
doubt, so clear and calm it lay. Of course it was only a 
deceptive effect of atmosphere; no water there, except 
the mountain-torrent, not yet wholly dried by the exces- 
sive heat, and hurrying to the river or the sea. 


The times in which we live, the gifts and forces of civil- 
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ised society, combine to cheat the soul with many a mirage. 
It is the duty of the Christian Church to teach the truth. 
‘It is ours to learn. The true heart grasps unceasingly 
_ the fact that sin is not less sin because refinement has 
withdrawn from sight its more revolting features. The 
graceful elegancies of a cultivated mind may co-exist with a 
will unsubdued, and a heart in no sense given to God. 
However man may accumulate the rich stores God permits 
him to use in his passing pilgrimage, still, in Manchester, 
quite as much as formerly in Corinth or in Rome, every 
part of man’s nature has suffered from the wounds of the 
fall. Pride will still teach us to treat ourselves, all we 
have, and all we are, as if it were our own. The ad- 
vancement of arts of invention and ornament, tempts us 
to fancy all means of rest or solace in themselves are ends. 
_ From luxury unchecked come fresh incentives to an im- 
_ pure heart. Every powerful principle of the life may be 
relaxed, and fashion, and expediency, and taste take the 
place of the unbending revelations of the law of God. 
Never is Death more ghastly than when adorned with 
the ornaments and elegancies of life. A grinning skeleton 
crowned with roses is more revolting than the dark hor- 
rors of the, tomb. Such is a civilised society without 
God. Go back in history to the opening ages of the 
Church. In the palace of the Cesars all the world could 
give; beneath the earth, in corridors of hidden catacombs, 
or watering the Flavian amphitheatre with their blood, 
poor hunted slaves ; which were the happiest? The halls 
of the Palatine lie in ruins, the remnants of their fading 
frescoes remind of luxury, and wealth, and art, and restless 
movement of unsatisfied desire ; the literature of the most 
cultivated period of Roman greatness echoes with strains of 
the unsatisfied sadness of an age of advancing civilisation, 
but deepening crime—while the hunted, murdered crim1- 
nals of that day are enshrined in the loving hearts of 
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many centuries of Christians, as men who had found the 
secret of a higher life. Christianity taught, and if true 
still teaches, that sin is no less sin because refined or 
fashionable ; that neither a trained intellect, nor a culti- 
vated taste, nor a graceful manner, nor an accomplished 
mind, will take the place, or do the duty, of an upright 
purpose to obey, and obedient will to serve and follow 
Christ. Relax the laws of God, treat an impure life as 
if inevitable, the laws of marriage as if too strict, the 
demands of honesty as if too exacting, and salve your 
conscience by the example, or the accepted easy tone, of 
society around you. It will not do, my brother. Sin is 
sin; and God willjudge. Beware lest you “abuse,” not 
“use,” the world. 

For before your eyes is ever held one picture, one 
image. It throws its shadow, so to say, across the Gospel 
history ; it gives a tone of intensity to all the Church’s 
work and struggle in the vicissitudes of her changeful 
life. In the lowhest homes the thought of it has often 
brought strange comfort ; in the stateliest palaces it has 
added quiet seriousness to life. It has penetrated the 
darkest recesses of our moral nature, like a ray of sunlight 
piercing an ocean-haunted cave ; it has given a new mean- 
ing, added a new dignity, to suffering; it has had power 
to ennoble pain; it has taught fresh secrets in social life. 
Those, once despised because of poverty, have gained by it 
a position, and command a tribute of loving care, It has 
revived and transfigured the energies of art. In the 
stateliest cathedrals of Europe, amid coloured marbles and 
processions of sculptured saints, it stands, in symbol, above 
the altar, or gazes out in fresco from the walls, and 
around it always sheds a tone of solemn calm. 

Honest but, as I think, mistaken Puritanism or thought- 
less Vandalism. may banish its symbol from the churches, 
but a loving soul is stronger than misguided fanaticism, 
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_ and it will not be turned from the chambers of a yearning 
heart. The peasant on the wild rocks, by the blue waves 
of the Cornice, looks at it in reverence ; the worn Chris- 
tian in the Manchester alley remembers it with joy. 

Arianism attempts to empty it of its deeper meaning, 
but is arrested in admiration. One tone of mind revolts 
from it in horror. Worldliness cannot bear with it. The 
settled devotee to easy, self-pleasing ways has no part in 
its temper. The worldling, if he cannot lower the majesty 
of its meaning, attempts to ignore it or to forget. It is 
the witness of love, the revelation of sorrow, the promise 
of pardon, the symbol. of self-sacrifice—the picture, the 
image, the memory, the thought, of a never-exhausted 
power—Jesus Crucified. 

My brothers, when the Church is true to her mission, 
she teaches man that there is sweetness and severity in 
the Christian life; that watching, fasting, prayer, self- 
government, the regulated life, are-—amid whatever gifts 
and blessings,—always the teachings of the Cross. Some- 
how, somewhere, in the face of a self-pleasing world, she 
always lifts the Crucifix. 

Ah! then, whatever your gifts and blessings, do not 
forget it. You will “ use the world and not abuse it,” if in 
work, in rest, in recreation, you “carry in your heart the 
image of Jesus Crucified.” For, indeed, my brothers, as I 
have all along implied, the true guide in the soul’s action 
in relation to the things of Time, is to be found in religious 
principle. We Christians are members of a supernatural 
society. We are brought into that close relationship to 
God which is expressed in the Apostolic phrase “in Christ.” 
We have “drunk into one spirit.” Our guidance comes 
ultimately, not from without, but from within—we “ walk 
by faith, not by sight.” And our treatment of all the 
gifts of Time must, above all, be such as is worthy of the 
heirs of Eternity. The grace of God is offered without 
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stint to us all; we must willingly co-operatewith the 
grace that is given, keep bright the light that is poured 
into the soul from Christ, by using it. To quote the 
words of a great teacher, “separate acts of faith aid us 
while we are unstable. As we get strength, but one ex- 
tended act of faith (so to call it) influences us all through 
the day, and our whole day,” and thus every day is 
“but one act of obedience also.” Blessed Presence of 
Jesus! Blessed. Voice of our Master! Thou art our 
companion, Thou our guide, in a world so perplexing, in 
labyrinths so mazy, that we can only be in safety when 
we are near to Thee! 
And if the teaching of the Christian Church is indeed to 
form a character “in the world but not of the world,” to 
~ teach God’s servant the difficult task of “ using,” not 
neglecting, of acting in life, not meeting difficulty by 
escaping from responsibility, and at the same time not 
“abusing ;” the need and the duty of this is kept alive in 
the soul, by that serious way in which all Christian teachers 
strongly emphasise the passing character of all that is. 
We are in a world of change, and, being immortal, the 
very sense of immortality within us sometimes closes our 
eyes to the fact that ths world is not the final sphere of 
our immortal life. Perhaps the difficulty we each have 
in realising death and change, perhaps the consequent 
ordinary folly of “putting off,’ may be in part traceable 
to that secret sense of Jife which refuses to realise death 
at all. What we have to learn is, that here all is changing. 
Generation after generation flits, like a procession of pilgrim 
mists across a narrow isthmus from ocean to ocean, and is 
lost in a distance where no eye can penetrate. The loudest 
and most confident voices sink into silence, their echoes 
die away in a darkness where no sound is heard. Rem- 
nants of man’s work linger behind him—some city, temple, 
empire—like the storm-torn leavings of faded flowers once 
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hung by loving hands on a neglected grave. Many were 
great and beautiful, powerful thinkers, keen controver- 
sialists, sweet singers, moving poets, able politicians. They 
had warm hearts some of them, and dear friends. Youth 
shone on their faces, and hope shone in their eyes. They 
dreamt the stirring dreams of maddening passions ; drank 
the exhilarating draughts of intoxicating pleasure ; roused 
their energies to the call of ambition, or love, or desire. 
Some were strong, some hard and cruel, some tender, 
beautiful, and loved. It matters not. They came, “ they 
danced into the light and died into the shade,” “the place 
that knew them knows them no more.” 

The very earth seems to share the passing character 
of human life. Where seas once rolled, there are peopled 
continents; where ice once bit the ground, or slowly 
ploughed the hills, are smiling valleys and fair fields; 
islands were once volcanoes; and rocks, once islands 
basking in the sunlight, now sleep beneath the shelter of 
the sea. And later still, where stately cities sat like 
queens, are howling wildernesses. The ships of the 
Cesars rode at anchor where now no sound is heard 
but the singing of the sea breeze in banks of pines; and 
where once were no voices but the solemn sounds of un- 
invaded nature, now the silence is banished by the work, 
and toil, and clamour of the life of man. 

Change upon change. The waves of eternity beat 
“like passing bells” upon the shores of time. And 
the songs of the Church, amid strains of secret gladness, 
sound also like a muffled peal. “Remember,” she says, 
“in all your efforts, all your longings, all your far- 
stretched plans: remember, creature, training for futurity, 
‘the fashion of this world passeth away.’” 

Man is reminded seriously of this. And the result 
would be a mere paralysed life, a mere broken-hearted 
surrrender to the spirit of that sadness, which is the sad 
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. heritage of a race in sin—but for one thing. Man is 
reminded that he is immortal; that his life, though pass- 
ing, is valuable; that his acts, though sinking out of 
sight in the sands of Time, are found on the rock-beds of 
Eternity. From this he learns the real beauty and bless- 
ing even of a passing life, that he may “use it.” Love is 
not lost. Goodness is a gain. Self-sacrifice gives strength 
and security here, and in another world shall find its 
meaning—Christ training character, reforming an image 
once defaced, is the fact of facts. 

Therefore, we have, my brother, not dreaming but 
action, yet not impatience but peace. We have a thankful 
heart for real blessings, even of Time; marked by the 
Cross, they train us for Eternity. We have sympathy with 
everything present, greatest, best, in human effort; loyalty 
to a supernatural mission, supernatural power, and super- 
natural destiny ; recollection that the point is the soul’s 
relation to its Master; and therefore faithful diligence, be- 
cause, if “ the fashion of this world is passing,” man and his 
work command a lasting interest and a momentous future, 
for “we shall all stand before the judgment seat of Christ.” 


II. It will be evident that it is impossible to discuss in 
any adequate manner so grave, so large a subject as this 
now. Sut it must be touched; it is the natural, the cul- 
minating crisis in that education of the soul on which we 
have dwelt so long. And therefore the prospect of it is, 
and is intended to be, a powerful stimulus and restraint in 
the common conduct of daily life. St. Paul is dealing in 
this passage with a matter of apparently small moment, 
the conduct of Christians, as we may say, in a question of 
social propriety ; but, small or not, it leads up to great 
questions, the question of the soul’s relation in all its 
actions to one Master; and therefore of the thought of 
His final decision on all its work, and all its judgments, 
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as an important correction, check, and incentive in common 
life; as a most powerful force in urging the soul in its 
education in righteousness, and restraining it from “abuse ” 
of the world. 

And remembering this, there are some truths relating 
to that final decision which tend to clear it to our view, 
and impress it upon our minds. 

In the first place, it has been hinted at and evidenced 
in us all along. In our own moral nature there is a 
judge; conscience is ever giving decisions between right 
and wrong; warning us that God is, and giving us some 
teachings of the more awful side of His character. By 
this we are taught that there is a rule, by the necessity of 
His nature (without which He would not be God), that 
an evil-doer must suffer for his offence. We are reminded 
by this that from God’s judgment there is no court of 
appeal, and the sense of seriousness, or sorrow, or of a 
heavy pressing load which comes from the verdicts of con- 
science, are ever teaching us the awfulness and personal 
interest of the final judgment of Christ. 

At times there is something frightful to us in the 
manner in which conscience wsists upon being heard, 
and, even after having been long and successfully drugged 
into slumber, springs suddenly and completely into activity 
as before. 

A popular novelist describes in vivid colours the 
waking of a murderer, when, with his whole moral being 
deafened by a frenzy of: jealousy, choked and blinded 
with passion, he had done in ruthless brutality his 
horrid deed, there spoke, when all was over, the judge 
within him, warning of the Judge above. ‘The pages of 
truth, depicting one of the most tragic scenes in human 
history, teach the same lesson. On the night of the 


Passion of the Lord, the wretched man, who had been 
K. L.S. H 
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the instrument of infamy, listened, for at last he must 
listen, to the voice of the judge. It is so with us all. 
Sin has a power to delude, blind, betray. Oh! let us listen 
for the voice now, and not too late. Conscience itself is 
ever teaching us that the ¢ruth, without mitigation and 
without appeal, must at last be evidenced; that we 
must “all stand before the judgment seat of Christ.” 

We must not forget also that the Spirit of God, in His 
secret workings, is ever preparing souls for judgment, and, 
in preparing, is teaching the truth. However much men 
may be drawn to sin, and close their eyes to its real 
nature, His voice within them is constantly deciding with 
increasing clearness its evil and malignity, and bringing 
home to their souls the witness of conscience and the 
revelations of God. 

He it is who illuminates the mind of the “member 
of Christ” with a vision of righteousness, of the possibility 
and need of the creature being conformed in mind and 
affection to the image of the Creator. Men may rail 
against high standards, and repudiate, as chimerical, the 
nature of the severe exactness of a righteous law, but the 
Spirit is convincing the soul of the fact—sin is false and 
hideous—righteousness is beautiful and true. The same 
solemn voice of truth convinces the soul that judgment is 
coming, that good and evil cannot in the end co-exist 
with equal rights and sovereign sway. Man is driven by 
the Spirit, like Philip to Azotus, like Elijah to Carmel, to 
face the nature of eternal realities, and to feel the truth, 
the justice, the necessity, of standing “before the judgment 
seat of Christ.” 

Certainly that scrutiny will be full of awe. It will 
be the first entire revelation of truth about ourselves, and 
to ourselves. It will reverse many formerly confidently 
proclaimed decisions; it will be a day of startling sur- 
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prises; because it will be a day of truth. It will be the 
plain realising of the full extent of our neglect of God, 
or our arrogant indifference to His claim. It will be the 
full revelation of sins first neglected, and then become secret, 
—the unfolding and simplifying of a double life. It will be 
the exact reminder of sins now utterly forgotten ; some 
directly your own, some of others’ souls for which you 
are, at least in part, responsible. Perhaps you share a 
delusion of sinners that there is a sacrament of forget- 
fulness ; that to blot only out of the memory is to blot 
out of the life. Remember it is not so. “I thought 
leagues of sea lay between us,” says the injurer of 
romance to the injured man who suddenly appears to him. 
“T thought piles of respectability had buried you in your 
grave,” the sinner may be inclined to say to his sin on 
the judgment-day. No, not respectability, only repent- 
ance can do that. My friends, how much good omitted, 
how much time wasted, how many gifts abused, how 
much, excellent in itself, spoilt and turned to the injury of 
the soul by the manner, method, end, for which it has 
been done, the permitted impurities of thought or motive, 
the hidden dishonesties of word or deed—all this will be 
clear, distinct, undeniable in “that day.” It will be a 
judgment of reality, admitting no evasion and no excuse ; 
a judgment in inexorable righteousness. 

To those who love Him best very awful will that 
day be! O sinner, called, claimed, endowed, gifted, 
taught of God, think of it now! Now, the daring sinner 
in the shop or the counting-house may blaze his evil in 
the very face of God. Now, the self-satisfied religionist, 
dissenter or churchman, may contemplate complacently 
the sin of others, with satisfaction at his own superior 
sanctity. Now, the unbeliever or misbeliever may care- 
lessly despise any eager search to know the truth, “as if 
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one’s own best opinion,’ formed by chance, were-quite as 
good as God’s revealed will. Now the procrastinator may 
put off, intending to change on a “more convenient” day. 
Then will have come the crisis when the evil must part 
from the good. 

Face sin now. Face and stay it, in the humiliation 
of penitence, by the power of the precious blood. Watch 
and wait. Take courage, O Christian, and by grace per- 
severe. Use the world with the serious sense that 
“the fashion of it passeth,” with the energy and earnest- 
ness of one who knows that Christ is coming “to give to 
every man according as his work shall be.” 

Two things ought, the Apostle felt, to spring from such a 
teaching—charity towards our brethren; watchful severity 
towards ourselves. The world is full of hasty conclusions 
and harsh judgments, because it is full of worldly, self- 
indulgent lives. While we close our eyes to our own re- 
sponsibilities, and distract our attention from owr own 
faults, by keeping vigilant watch, and practising unre- 
mitting criticisms about the faults of others, owr lives 
deepen in self-pleasing, and are despoiled of the grace of 
charity. And strange to say, while lynx-eyed for faults 
which are distasteful to ourselves, and busy about the 
analysis of others’ sin, we grow, from growing easy with 
our sins, easy in tone towards moral evil, and real breakers 
of the law of God. That is, we become worldly and un- 
charitable. It is well for us to remember that a day 
is coming, when we must see sin in its true, its hateful 
colours; a day of perfect truth, which it were good for 
us to anticipate now; that on that day we shall not elude 
the scrutiny of truth by turning aside to broad questions, 
or close our minds to its requirements by filling them with 
criticisms of other people’s lives, but that, whether or not 
we have been careless before of owr own responsibilities, 
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then we shall give account of ourselves. How we have 
listened to the call of God? How we have recognised and 
acted on His claim? How we have used our natural 
endowments and our supernatural graces? How we have 
lived and learned as children of the Church of Christ ? 
How we have grown in the image and likeness of our 
Master, and increased in “righteousness.” How in penitence 
and humility, cleansed by His blood, strengthened by His 
Spirit, we have lived as citizens of “a better country,” “that 
is an heavenly,” in charity, loving-kindness, fervour, self- 
sacrifice, and truth? How we have used the world and 
not abused it ?-—these will be the questions of supremest 
interest when that awful moment comes. Let us see to 
them now. If so, awful indeed but full of comfort will 
that moment be; for to judge is to decide, not always to 
avenge. He comes to right the wrong, to vindicate the 
true, to lift the lowly, to console the sad, to give to the 
faithful the reward of patience, and to the heavy-laden rest. 


And now I bring these Lectures to a close, not with- 
out a serious consciousness of responsibility. Called to 
speak from this place some time ago by the voice of 
authority, I was allowed to address to thousands, on a 
memorable occasion, words of warning, or teaching, or 
comfort, on those first fundamentai truths which sway the 
mind of the creature in relation to his Creator. In later 
days I was allowed to depict to you some main character- 
istics of a Christian’s life; later still, I endeavoured to 
pourtray the leading motives of a Christian’s actions ;' and 
now, descending deeper into this mystery of spiritual life, 
I have sketched, in rough outline, some leading thoughts of 
the philosophy of probation of the creature, as a member of 
the human family, and a citizen of the Christian Church. 


1 The addresses referred to are published under the title of Char- 
acteristics and Motives of the Christian Life. 
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In other times, if God should call, I may point you to 
some of the more general laws, or more particular details, 
of preparation for the great future But be this as He 
shall order. This I add here and now :—If I have ever 
awakened in heart or conscience earnest attention to any 
truth (however old) of permanent interest and serious 
importance ; if I have ever been permitted to carry to 
any mind some message which has reawakened the flagging 
energy of struggle, or supplied the needed solace to a 
fainting soul, then remember, I charge you, this—remem- 
ber the governing thought which lies above, and gathers 
round, all truth we have gazed at,—as the wide dome of an 
over-arching heaven roofs in the varying landscapes of the 
earth,—that governing thought finds its fullest conse- 
quence in the subject with which we close to-day, and 
the recollection of the last judgment by its background of 
darkness brings it out into clearest relief. 

What is that thought? The thought that each is the 
object of God’s care, expresses a purpose of the Eternal 
Mind, is an instrument for His glory ; that to each is given 
such qualities, are offered such gifts, as may be needed for 
the soul’s perfection; that each is face to face with the 
Creator—in fact all I have said, for caution or comfort, in- 
volves the oppressive, the overpowering, but also the illumi- 
nating and stimulating, thought of Personal Responsibility. 

Ah! you say, “ You leave us with a thought heavy to 
the human spirit, with the pressure of some terrifying 
dream.” Notso. It has a corresponding brightness. 

What is there, then, I ask, in closing, which can in 
any adequate degree relieve this stern, this pressing, sense 
of personal responsibility ? Do you hazard as an answer, 
“The sense, the certainty, of a conscientious discharge of 
duty ?” Right, perhaps, if such a sense is at once pos- 


1 This intention was carried out in the four following sermons, in- 
eluded in this volume. 
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sessed, and can be justified. It is certainly true that an 


_ obedience to conscience, even if faulty, is so far forth 


consoling. But who, I ask, is likely to justify his claim 
to it in the searching scrutiny, and under the pitiless 
light, of the day of truth? Conscience, with the best, 
will “make cowards of us all,” in that day even more 
surely than now. Not only, rest assured, will the flagrant 
contradictions to that supreme and imperious voice then 
overwhelm us with condemnation, but the minute, the 


forgotten, instances of unfaithfulness, will startle and 


amaze. I ask then, again, Where will such relief be found ? 
Do you answer, “In the consentient witness of those who 
are in a position to judge and vindicate your conduct.” 
To the high-minded, the justly respected, the souls con- 
scious of their own integrity, such an answer may seem 


fair. But no; it will not do. Your friends, your contem- 


poraries, think well of you. The voice of your acquaint- 
ances, of your “ public,” decides in your favour—* Secwrus 


judiat orbis terrarum.” Yes, your world gives its un- 


biassed and confident decision, and it is in your favour. 
But are ali the facts before the court? Alas! when the 
wider assembly of unnumbered millions is placed in 
possession of all your history, God’s verdict, and it alone, 
will be felt to be the true verdict. He then “shall be 
justified when he is judged.” 

There is one relief, one only—the certainty of the 
mercy and the love of God in Jesus Christ. Jesus loves 
you; He died for you; He brought you into His Holy 
Church which He purchased with His blood ; He has given 
you the gifts of the Spirit, the graces of sacraments, the 
teaching of the truth, the reading of the Word—that you 
may be one with Him and He with you. Are you re- 
sponding to His love? On Calvary He died for you. 
There He proclaimed His estimate of sin, with His own 
lips He foretold its judgment, to your heart and conscience, 
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offering pardon to your penitence. He speaks that judg- 
ment still. Learn, remember, act upon His judgments 
now, that you may not have to fear them finally. 

Let us obey conscience indeed with a punctilious 
regard ; let us hate sin with an uncompromising aversion ; 
let us approach the Crucified with no insolent assumption 
of admiring pity; with no mere delusive spasms of un- 
fruitful emotion ; but with the ever-deepening truthfulness 
of life-long penitence, and the sincere, the yearning 
wistfulness of an unfaltering faith. 

Immortal creature born for glory, great are your powers, 
solemn your destiny, possessed of a nature rich even in 
its ruin, equipped with capacities of supernatural splen- 
dour, citizen of a kingdom boundless in its resources, 
capable of a communion with the Blessed, a contact with 
the Most Holy God, the Uncreated Beauty——immortal 
creature, born for glory, with so solemn a destiny, with 
so stately a place, use the forces placed at your disposal ; 
act in the present, but in view of the Future. Let its 
dignity, its seriousness, live In your mind as an abiding 
vision, let its unspeakable blessedness stimulate the ener- 
gies, and illumine the darkness, of a decaying life; and 
then, what will the pains of your struggle and the weari- 
ness of your labour be to you—— but as an instant of 
sorrow, side by side with an eternity of happiness—when 
they are compared, rather contrasted, with that “exceed- 
ing and eternal weight of glory” ? 

Lord Jesus! by the splendour of Thine example; by 
the depth of Thy humility; by the toil of Thy struggle ; 
by the anguish of Thy Passion; by the joy of Thy 
Resurrection; by the endless blessedness of Thy final 
triumph—deliver us from the sway of sense, and the 
temptations of evil; grant to us—toil-stained, wounded, 
yet by Thee triumphant—+est, eternal rest, in the bosom — 
of God! 


= 


SERMON VIi 
Che Law of Preparation. 


ST. MATTHEW xxv. 6. 


** Behold the Bridegroom cometh: go ye out to meet Him.” 


ADVENT has come again, And,—as always to serious 
Christians,—it carries our thoughts with overmastering 
insistance to a vision of subduing solemnity. But then 
it can also (and it ought to do so), it can, I say, throw 
back life by the very law of reflection and reaction, 
and with the added assistance of the light from the vision 
of the future, on minor but serious questions. Questions 
they are for us, indeed, in their own sphere, of un- 
paralleled importance, questions involving intricate details, 
questions before which all the immediate subjects of de- 
bate, which emerge at the passing moment, subjects social 
or political, or—as here in Manchester — chiefly com- 
mercial, pale, as the moon pales after her night of travel, 
growing faint and sickly in presence of the crimson dawn 
of these winter mornings. 

These are questions which lie beneath, or stand behind, 
all others which have any right to arrest the attention of 
man—dquestions of God and Eternity. 

I had the opportunity of speaking to you last Ad- 
vent on some of the intimate and awful relations— 
and the consequences of those relations—of God and 


1 This and the three following sermons were preached in Manchester 
Cathedral, at the mid-day service, on some week days in Advent 1879. 
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the soul; of God’s claim upon, and action towards, His 
creatures, of the equipment and aid, natural and super- 
natural, furnished to mankind by the Creator. 

We have been spared to another Advent. Others, 
many, who were with us last year, have passed finally 
into the Great Presence. Weare stillhere. We have still 
time for our reasonings and our labour, but we know and 
feel that, nearer than last year, “the night is coming.”— 
Well then, let us look more closely, and scan with more 
scrutinising glance, some of the same grave questions. 

God calls and gives; can man answer and act? Ina 
sense (we said last Advent), he can. Let us go deeper 
yet. Well, two prominent ideas sweep, like a gusty wind 
_ through a winter wood, with astonishing force and thorough- 
ness, through the Church’s thought at this time. They 
should bear all before them in owr minds now. The first 
is a fact of pure revelation, and yet one, from the con- 
dition of the world, to be expected; and is represented by 
the statement, by the phrase, “Christ is coming,” or, to 
state this according to St. Matthew’s manner in the text, 
“Behold the Bridegroom cometh.” 

These words amount to a declaration that there is an 
approaching close to this cycle of human sorrow, and a 
meaning and full revelation of the final phase of human 
destiny by the act, from the lips of the Representative of 
the race-—a fact therefore to each of us, of unfluctuating 
interest. And then the second stands for a need and a 
duty, in view of the coming Christ, and is represented by 
the one word—“ preparation ”——or again in the phrase of 
the text, “Go ye out to meet Him.” 

Under the shadow of those great thoughts, we are to 
learn and pray this Advent. When once they possess the 
mind, all other things take their place, and gain their value, 
by reference to them. They are of power to tone a life; 
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influencing a soul, they give, for that soul, its true aspect 
to the world, they overshadow, I ought to say they illu- 
minate, human history. 

In the parable of the Ten Virgins, our blessed Master 
paints in vivid colour, throws into living form, sketches 
in a picturesque and eastern fashion, a daw of human 
conduct, and therefore of human destiny. My sole con- 
cern with the parable now is its rich suggestiveness of 
that law,—it is the Law of the Preparation of Character. 
Of this law in its general range, and in some important 
details of its true application, I would speak to you, by 
God’s help, now. 

Now, I submit, that in dealing with any observed uni- 
formity in this world, worthy of the name of “law,” the 


first step is, of course, an accurate induction from ascer- 


tained facts; and further, where it is not merely with 
inert matter, but with a class of living beings, subject to 
the disturbances of human will, that we have to do, we 
must be especially careful in discovering the principle by 
which, the conditions wnder which, it is possible for such 
law to act in one direction or another, that is for blessing 
or forinjury. If this be seen, we are soon in presence of a 
temper of the human soul resultiug from its submission 
to the general law, under the guidance of a lofty prin- 
ciple; and then, lastly, we shall have before us, at a glance, 
the general action of a life advancing on such lines; the 
increasing clearness of a soul “shining more and more 
unto the perfect day.” 

And here, in the cloistral stillness of our subject, before 
we enter the sacred temple of the human soul, allow me 
to anticipate an objection. “You speak”—it may be said 
(nay, I am not uttering the words of an imaginary op- 
ponent),—“you speak as if human effort were everything, 
as if Christ and His Gospel went for nothing, as if the 
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mystery of Redemption had not been wrought; why, why 
not proclaim the pure, the simple Gospel of our salvation, 
and leave the soul to rejoice, not to toil?” Let me 
answer once for all, “Pardon me, you misunderstand. 
Speak as if the mystery of the Redemption had not been 
wrought!” pardon me I do nothing of the kind. But 
this, rather, is the case. I do feel, deeply, sincerely feel, 
that Life and Death are very deep and serious matters, 
that we can meditate on but one little part of one of them 
at a time, that “ the whole counsel of God” cannot be dis- 
.cussed in three quarters of an hour, that to assert the fact of 
Redemption again and again, is not to teach a truth, but 
to repeat a formula; to do so is to save the slothful 
trouble, to lull the indifferent to disastrous sleep, not to 
execute loyally the demands of the great commission, and 
waken the careless, and console the struggling; and may 
be to minister to the mere meaningless fetish-worship of a 
phrase, which is little else than a pitiable superstition. Let 
it, indeed, be once for all remembered, that when we 
cross the threshold of the supernatural life, we enter a 
region of divine powers, of heavenly forces ministering 
to every obedient and loving human will; and that all 
these powers are placed at our disposal as a result of the 


mystery, the glorious mystery, of Redemption, as a blessed, | 


a consoling consequence of the Precious Blood. 
It is, then, with the general range of this law we deal 
to-day. 


I. Now, there are two features in the Law of Prepara- 
tion which man’s experience, indeed, will in the end most 
severely teach him, but which also we may learn to recog- 
nise before that bitter personal lesson brings the fact home. 

Everywhere, in all subject-matter, we notice these two. 

1. First, it is of slow, or, I ought rather to say, of 
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gradual development. My brothers, there are—I am 
sure you will feel with me—at least two spheres where 
this is, where it is sure to be, manifest. 

The first is “ external nature.” 

And here by “external nature,” of course I mean 
the material universe guided and regulated by a system 
of law—that is, of cause and consequence directed by, in 
fact the expression of, a living, loving Will. 

This universe is an evident manifestation of the un- 
flagging activities—of the wisdom, skill, and vigour— of 
the living God; what the Apostle would call the evidence 
of “His eternal power and Godhead.” And how slow, 
now patient, how gradual, yet how unflagging, are the 
processes of nature! And yet how balanced, how har- 
monised, are these! Great discoverers in chemical science, 
for instance, teach us that the elementary components of 
a chemical compound unite in the same proportion, that 
everywhere there is noticeable, in these elementary essences 
of material things, the presence of the law of definite 
proportion—in bodies organic or the reverse, in the drop 
of water as in the rolling world. Here is a constant 
harmonised condition, and with this, what now we chiefly 
notice, a regular, a gradual advance. 

Slowly, but with no retreating, slowly the midnight 
marches towards the morning, then gradually but steadily 
onwards to the meridian splendour of the day. With 
steady progress the little flowers upon the mountains 
spring into sprightly strength and battle with the blast, 
and blush in solitary sweetness, seen only by the eye of 
dewy dawn or tearful eventide. The same is true of the 
constant changes of the solid earth. An eloquent writer 
has noticed for us how the destiny of greatness, reserved 
for the most powerful republic of the Middle Ages, de- 
pended in no small measure on the gradual preparation of 
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a site, carved out by the slow but steady changes of the 
face of nature; how the shallow but real currents of the 
sea; the slighter surges of the breaking waves, the true 
but tempered fluctuations of the tide, the crumbling shale 
of mighty mountains, the busy commerce of the rushing 
torrents, bearing their freights of pebbles to the shore,— 
arranged exactly the stately “throne” where Venice has 
rested for ages in dreamlike beauty, first in full vigour, 
then in decaying strength, Queen of “ the Adrian Sea.”* 

Material nature has ever been, is ever now, toiling 
with unreceding energy, in gradual preparation for achiev- 
ing the destinies of man. 

Again; another sphere is the recorded rise and work 
of nations in preparing some contribution to the moral 
heritage of the world. These also have ploughed their 
channels through the plains of history, leaving, like turbid 
torrents from the mountains, a sediment of human thought. 

Greece, all thinkers have noticed, left behind to man- 
kind the great heritage of the zdeal. You are reminded 
even here in busy Manchester of this. Phidias, Praxi- 
teles, Lycippus, were spokesmen for the people from 
whom they sprang, voices for a nation who had a truth 
to teach mankind. Egypt, amidst all her weird, inex- 
plicable mysteries, bore witness to the fact of immortality 
as a doctrine affecting moral life. Phcenicia, with her 
determined grasp of the idea of expiation, left some hint 
of the seriousness and horror of sin. Israel—need I say 
it ?—from her directly inspired revelations, wrought, with 
slow steady graving tool, into the human mind the fact 
of righteousness——Each, all prepared (though in very 
different measure, though with very various might of 
mission), prepared for the coming of the Christ. 

2. But if the first chief truth is, that preparation. be 
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gradual, the second feature of this law is equally import- 
ant, namely, its apparent suddenness of close. 

Again, I turn first to nature. More than half a 
century has passed since the fall of the Rossberg. But 
for centuries before, there had been the gradual gathering 


_ of accumulating rock and undermining streams. At last 


the moment came, and in that moment home and village, 
cattle-shed and church, were huddled together, and hurled 
along in pitiless confusion, with waving woods, and green 
and happy pastures, to one vast catastrophe. 

Long centuries before furnish another instance. It 
was at a certain moment that the elder Pliny, from the 
heights of Misenum, saw the “pine-tree cloud” which 
rose above and capped Vesuvius, towering above the 
doomed cities of Campania. It was the herald of a swift 
destruction. The loungers were in the forum, the jokers 
in the streets, the lazy dilettanti at the baths, the sun 
had been bright, the air still, and then it came—that 
terrific overthrow in all its varied circumstances of horror : 
the flashes of electric light, the reeling earth, the booming 
thunder, the turbid stream of mud and lava, the pitchy 
darkness, the convulsive writhing of the sea,—and in one 
short day the smiling cities of that sunny coastland be- 
came a calcined heap of ruins—one all-embracing melan- 
choly tomb. But long before that fatal moment, the fires 
were slowly gathering force, and all the hidden energies of 
nature conspiring together with gradual readiness, until 
the final moment came. ° 

The same, again, is evident in history, everywhere 
evident ; but in no country so strikingly manifested as in 
the Chronicles of France. The work of the clergy was 
good and needful—protecting literature, guarding the help- 
less, restraining injustice as well as teaching truth. They 
had their reward—a great one. “Men do not,”—it has been 
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said by an eminent writer discussing this subject,—“men 
do not hand over their freedom of action and the enjoyment 
of their property to another, except in proportion to that 
other’s service, and it is by the excess of devotion that 
we measure the immensity of benefit.” Then came the 
nobles ; they, too, did their work, and had their reward. 
“ The benefactor, the saviour of men,” was he who knew 
the art of war—it was from the ranks of the nobles that 
sprang the soldiers who protected the people against 
foreign incursion and cruelty. And then came the kings. 
As the nation’s thoughts expanded, they became gradually 
the embodiments of the greatest traditions of the nation. 
Time went on. Each powerful factor in French society 
had its work to do; but each had to adjust, its claims to 
- the claims of the other. Each achieved something for 
the kingdom, then, selfishly, began to enjoy its successes, 
and to struggle with the other. The sovereigns for a time 
were victorious. Each line of French sovereigns—the 
Capet, Valois, Bourbons—had been step by step develop- 
ing principles. Long and slow was the struggle with the 
aristocracy and the Church; slowly the higher nobles 
abandoned their feudal eke for the aggrandisement of 
the monarchy; slowly the strife of both deepened and 
developed the agonising sorrows of a people. But last 
and suddenly was bhad the voice of Mirabeau, of Sieyes, 
of Mounier, and the Ziers Etat sprang into vitality, and 
with it the crash of an avenging Revolution. Long de- 
layed may be a final catastrophe, but the law which works 
with a gradual development, is marked also at last by a 
suddenness of close. 


If. Now, what it concerns us to grasp and use is the 
fact, that this law holds in the preparation of human 
character. And it is to an earnest and right use of such 
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a law that our Master calls us, when, announcing the fact 
of His final coming, He gives us the injunction, “Go ye 
out to meet Him.” 

For what is character? Character is that actual 
mental, moral, spiritual condition reached at any given 
moment through the influence of all the many impulses, 
external and internal, of life; character, that is, is the 
“set” or bent of the soul; the resultant, in the individual 
personal being, of all the converging forces which it exerts 
or to which it submits. Character is like the rose that 
blows on the summer morning; its deep and splendidcolour, 
its delicate aroma, are the rich result of many united 
processes of the elements of earth and air, and of the 
complicated action of its own assimilating powers, whose 
disposition and arrangement we call its natwre. Character 
is like the weather-harassed tree, notched and gnarled, 
scourged into weird contortions by the winter blast, in the 
crannies of the mountain-gorge, but with its fresh spring 
leaves bearing a witness to its nature and its race. 

“Go ye out to meet Him.” ‘Translate this into other 
words, and it runs thus :—-“ Recognise, and act upon, the 
law of preparation of human character.” Expand it 
further, and it takes this form :—‘“ Try to live in view of 
the truth that cach act is contributing to that final fixed 
result —of such momentous import — manifested and 
measured at the coming of Jesus Christ.” Well then, to 
go further. In the gradual advance of character there 
are two important factors which it is well to notice here 
and now. . 

1. First, there is the human Will. It is man’s chiefesit, 
noblest faculty. Sometimes, as indeed it ought to be, it 
is a sovereign ;—-strong enough to erect a throne or re- 
volutionise a people; and then, sometimes, how weak! 
The slave, the reluctant or the willing slave, of every wild 
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impetuous desire; at one moment seduced by any chance 
Delilah, and again fitfully strong, like a dying~Samson, 
to crush, in some agonising crisis, a host of foes! Sub- 
ject it is, alas! to innumerable attractions, and yet so 
majestically free that no power can literally compel. 
The will is like the complicated machinery of your Man- 
chester mills; it is that mechanism by which materials, 
good or evil, are selected and worked up into the very 
texture of life. It has suffered severe disarrangement, 
and the consequences have been serious. It is only by 
slow and patient effort that it is accurately readjusted, 
and its work well done. And from this comes one simple 
lesson ; namely this, you must be earnest and unflagging, 
but also patient with yourselves. 

2. And the second power is the Grace of God. I am 
justified, remember, in describing it as a “power.” 
Human intelligence and human imagination are startled 
and staggered by any real power. Think of the power of 
an Atlantic storm. The wind, the invisible and wilful 
wind, rises in a gentle whisper, grows into a low fitful 
murmur, advances to a freshening breeze, increases to the 
vigour of a gale, combines, accelerates its forces to the 
headlong fury of a hurricane! The ocean just now was 
calm, then crisp and crested, then low moaning like a 
vexed, tormented spirit, at last the good ship reels and 
tumbles amidst Himalayan valleys and ridges, among 
the threatening mountains of the sea! Think of the 
electric current, swift, unseen, but mighty under man’s 
direction to flash a human thought under leagues of track- 
less waters, and across miles on miles of boundless land ! 
“Under human direction!” Ah! there is a startling 
“power”! Think of the mind, of the hand that guides and 
rules the labouring vessel, that adjusts and subdues, to the 
offices of slavery, the forces of the air! Think of the 
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purpose of a Napoleon, of the persistent patience of a 
Newton, of the clear insight and unslackened intention of 
a Dante! Tremendous powers! There is one more 
tremendous,—the Grace of God! Holy Scripture, and 
the experience of the saints, teach us it cannot be exag- 
gerated. Paul “breathes out threatenings and slaughter” 
against the followers of the Crucified; subdued by this 
force, he becomes “ the slave of Jesus Christ.” Augustine 
rambles with his restless intellect and his rebellious pas- 
sions, through every possible region of ungoverned human 
thought, and every sphere of license in the gratification 
of human desire; conquered by this force, he becomes the 
saintly doctor, and the eloquent historian of “the City of 
God!” You, trammelled with sense, busied in daily 
labour, succumbing to the strength of fierce unsanctified 
affections, are startled, softened, changed——“a new crea- 
ture !”—-and you know this miracle of transformation is 
due, again, to—the Grace of God! A weary life becomes 
a joyful service; a dismal death becomes light as the 
summer daybreak, sweet as the breath of an evening breeze. 
Where is the hidden secret ?—the Grace of God! Heaven 
means perpetual blessedness; hopes realised and more, 
rest attained, a journey ended, all possible, all inconceiv- 
able perfection, tears wiped from off all faces, ignorance 
dispelled, sin conquered, sorrow turned to rapturous re- 
union—“ no night there ;” and every saint rapt in speech- 
less wonder, arrayed in unimagined beauty, is simply one 
outcome, one expression of—the Grace of God! 

And yet this King of forces acts by law. God always 
respects the freedom of His creature. This, notice, is the 
sum of the governing condition—nothing in the spiritual 
order can be effected without grace: everything in the 
spiritual order may be effected by grace; and further, 
grace never absolutely compels, and is, in this world, 
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never literally indefectible. Grace precedes, assists, guides, 
strengthens, crowns the effort of the will, but never forces. 
The creature in his probation must correspond to, not be 
overborne by, the Grace of God. 

Slowly it advances to victory; at last the moment, 
the supreme moment, comes. I suppose in every character 
there is a turning- point. There is @ supreme act of 
- choice which crowns and consummates a gradual work for 
better or for worse. This, I suppose, is the explanation 
of what is called, in the language of theology, “sudden 

conversion.” It is only that in some cases the final act 
of co-operation with the power of grace is, from special 
circumstances, unusually apparent. ‘This, also, is the rea- 
son why delay in the spiritual life is so full of danger; 
but one thing at least, thank God, is certain, that while 
good thoughts, good efforts, holy desires, are still in any 
measure swaying the soul, God is fighting with, fighting 
for, His creature, there is still hope of the victory of grace. 
It is, indeed, one of the most interesting and awful 
facts in the history of a soul, that some unforeseen com- 
bination of circumstances seems to transform its whole 
condition. “Seems,” I say, for surely such instances are 
only examples of the manifested result of a long and 
secret education—steady, gradual, advancing—of char- 
acter. But in such, this feature of the law of preparation 
is made visible—its apparent suddenness of close. 
We have many examples partially applicable. Our 
ablest writers of romance delight to dwell upon this 
mystery of human development. One of the most culti- 
vated, the most charming writers of the New World 
has sketched it with consummate skill, in what he calls 
“a fanciful story, evolving a thoughtful moral”! The 
scene is on the Roman Capitol, not far from the Palazzo 
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Caffarrelli, and within the small enclosure above the 
-Tarpeian rock. A great crime is perpetrated. A wretch 
unknown to, unhated by, his slaughterer, is flung with 
awful suddenness to his death. He has been, in some 
mysterious manner, the persecutor of the heroine of the 
tale, and the motive for his destruction, in the mind of the 
slayer, is his own devotion to that heroine, and the im- 
mediate incentive is the sudden thought of approval of the 
deed, which she flashes on him in a momentary glance dur- 
ing the one awful instant of indecision before the deed was 
done. The deed itself—tlike the crime of Charlotte Corday 
—in some measure confuses our moral perceptions, and 
we hardly know whether to relieve its horror by assigning 
to it a place amid great acts of retributive justice, or to 
think-of it as an unalloyed and cruel crime. But, how- 
ever that may be, the writer throws into distinctness this 
law of human character, by which long preparation leads to 
sudden close. This comes out doubly. The glance in the 
eyes of the heroine which sealed the fate of the wretched 
victim, was the sudden, the supreme, result of a long 
course of thoughts of hatred and misery. Over in its act 
and its result in one tremendous moment: it was, in fact, 
the fearful and gradual result of years. And the sudden 
deed of slaughter, not only came—in him who did it— 
from a character swayed by no principle, except a dog-like 
loyalty to one dear friend; but more, once done, it aroused 
in him the consciousness of the extent of that sway; it 
seemed to transform, in fact it brought into prominence, 
and fixed, 4 tendency of character. 

Take another example. Another novelist—this time 
an Englishman—has illustrated the same mystery. Again 
the scene is Rome, but the time is long centuries earlier ; 
in this case the facts are historical, though the genius of the 
writer has illumined them with the magical colouring of 
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romance. Rienzi’s brother is murdered, under the most 
saddening circumstances, on the slopes of the Aventine. 
The sudden agonising blow wakens into activity, and rouses 
into practical shape, the long-formed, slowly-maturing 
dreams of the enterprising “Tribune;” and a career, 
developed and transformed, leaves the romantic records of 
Bulwer, scarcely more romantic than the real narrative 
on the historic pages of Gibbon. Be sure, then, of this, 
that however gradually the years go on, with all their 
freight of care, and enterprise, and sorrow, once and 
again a moment comes when the living being nears a 
crisis, and the preparation for some crowning fact of 
destiny attains to consummation in a sudden close. 


III. And now one further question remains: How 
does the Christian Church emphasize and use the law of 
preparation? The answer is, in three ways, and these 
must each, though shortly, be noticed. 

(1.) In the first place, she teaches man to look for 
perfection to the future. Separated as the modern notion 
of “progress” is, in the minds of many of its votaries, 
from all allegiance to religious truth, it is yet true that 
all which is best and most real in that notion is due 
to the influence of the Church of Christ. The ancient 
world hung with pathetic hopelessness over departed 
ages, like a heart-broken mourner over a closing coffin, 
or a stricken life, in despairing wretchedness, haunting 
the silence of a freshly-covered grave. Doubtless in 
this there was involved a truth: it was the outcome of 
the great human tradition, which told of a time when the 
race had not been branded with the stigmata of human 
sin. But to dream of a golden age long ended was 
worse than useless ; it gave, indeed, to the Attic drama, 
and even the more sober pages of the historians of Rome, 
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a strain of pathetic sorrow, like the tone of an Aolian 
harp in the window of a lonely moorland house some 
autumn afternoon, but it opened no path to improvement, 
because it whispered not of hope but of despair. 

With ourselves it is different. The Past may supply 
material for romance or historic incident, to amuse 
an idle hour, but with the modern world the Present 
is everything. Hach moment is big with discoveries ; 
each demands the tribute of an unflagging effort. Here 
in Manchester, above all, you learn—and not unnatur- 
ally—to value present activity. Life at the moment is 
so full in requirement, so clamorous for attention, that 
you refuse to dream of the Past or speculate on the 
Future. Religious systems even take the colour of the 
time; and fuss, and planning, organisation, energetic 
arrangements, are, alas! too often made to do duty for 
the deeper, calmer, more hidden energies of the super- 
natural life. But such is not the real temper of the 
Catholic Church. Her wisdom and her office is to hold 
the balance true. Inheritrix of the Past, heiress-apparent 
of the Future, she is actual possessor also of the Present life. 
To learn to use all that has been, to live in every moment 
with a full activity of soul, but to live for a kingdom 
yet to come, in view of, in preparation for final perfec- 
tion,—such is her message to man. She keeps before 
him, in all his struggles, the reality, the importance, of 
a future life. 

(2.) And, again, this:is done by keeping before man a 
true ideal, a true standard of perfection. For this all 
who have taught, all who have greatly influenced men have 
yearned, And for want of some satisfying revelation 
they have created their own. Rousseau dreamtof the primi- 
tive man. His ideal failed where he himself failed, because 
it was purely his own creation. With all his warmth of 
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nature, showing itself indeed in a real love-of his kind, 
with all his magnificent intellectual powers, with all his 
deep sense of a great need for something higher than the 
century he lived in seemed to offer as an object and a 
pattern for its children, he failed in his teaching, as in 
himself in moral purity and strength. Sentiment took 
the place of real feeling, and an unsatisfying dream of 
a substantial reality. 

Christianity, whenever true to herself, has presented 
to her children One who has no match in the history of 
the race, in His sweet and unalloyed simplicity, and in 
the intensity of His loyalty to a pure and heavenly pur- 
pose; one in whom friends and foes alike cannot but feel 
the presence of an unexampled harmony of character, a 
nature intensely human, unutterably divine, possessed of 
the exact balance, of the loftiest aspiration, and, at the 
game moment, the strictest faithfulness to duty; this, at 
least, is something of the noble gift bequeathed to us in 
the life of Jesus Christ. 

(3.) But nearer still to our hearts is her great revelation 
of our Blessed Master, in His individualizing tenderness, 
and His special office as the one perfect object of our best 
desires. To draw out the holiest affections, thereby rightly 
to sway the will, and thus, in the deepest sense, to educate 
the character, is the office of a noble and worthy object of 
our love. For such to be lacking in any life is to cast a 
shadow across it deep and terrible. In reading that most 
touching story, the Autobiography of the late John Stuart 
Mill, we cannot fail to feel that his own statement of a cer- 
tain want of tenderness in his father, is the real explanation 
of that undeveloped love in his powerful character, which 
affects us in reading it with such a sense of sadness. We 
want, surely all of us want, some one to love. To love one 
worthy of loving is to help and guide a life; to love the 
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_ worthiest is to educate, in the best way possible, a human 
_ character. And who is the worthiest ? Who but Thyself, 
_ O uncreated Beauty, O closest friend, O most forgiving 
Saviour? To lead the soul in the path of preparation, 
each soul is offered as an object for its deepest affection 
the Man Christ Jesus. 
Surely, then, surely to have the eye ever more and 
_ more steadily fixed upon the awful reality of that great 
' future which lies before us all, to allow no ends, short 
_ of that, to absorb our energies of purpose, to restrain 
restless ambition, and calm and _ solemnize obtrusive 
and virulent passions, by that most solemn recollection, 
to throw life, its so-called greatnesses, its so-called trifles, 
into true perspective by the light of Eternity; further, to 
save our aims from vagueness or mistake, by the constant 
image of the one pattern life, to stimulate our tardy efforts 
by the love kindled by Him who is “ altogether lovely;”’ 
this, at least, is what the Christian Church has always 
striven to teach her children, as the way whereby they 
may “prepare to meet Him.” 
t My brothers, in the mountain-paths of Baden, in 
_ the wildest, loneliest tracks of the Murgthal, amid the 
- chequered lights and shadows of the deepening forest, 
and under the crests of solitary hills, when the weary 
traveller has trodden grassy slopes, and wound his way 
through waving woods, under the pale brilliance of 
awakening stars, and near the solemn sound of rushing 
waters, he enters a narrow glen. It is, if I remember 
rightly, walled in with granite rocks, coloured here and 
there with variegating patches of sandstone, and troubled 
and confused by rugged blocks which have been tumbled 
from the mountain-sides. Then comes, or came, a sudden 
angle in the path; the wanderer turns, and immediately 
before him rises, in the deepening darkness, an object 
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which the rude peasants of the district-have erected to 
remind them, in their toils and sorrows, of the certain 
passport to a better life. It is a huge wood-carving— 
gigantic in proportion—confronting the path. A rude 
upright post of timber is crossed at right angles by a 
transverse beam, and on this rough framework is suspended 
the figure of a man. The head, the hands, the limbs, the 
body, are shaped with care. But above all, the face and 
brow bear witness to the power of thought in the crafts- 
man’s brain, supported by the skill in execution of the 
eraftsman’s hand. It is, in fact, a crucifix. Above the 
calm but agonising head is a simple inscription. This, in 
a word or two, arrests the traveller, and wakens or reveals ~ 
whole mysteries of thought. So runs the legend, “Sinner, 
see thy work.” The most thoughtless pause upon that 
mountain-path to read and ponder, sometimes in deep 
devotion, sometimes in startled discomfort, always with a 
sense of awe. 

That vision meets us all in the journey of life. How- 
ever we interpret it, the fact remains a fact of history. 
Nay, it is the fact of history; and if so, it must govern 
the life of each of us. To erect some other vision as our 
guide, is to erect an Antichrist. And this is the danger. 
Men in all ages, perhaps supremely in this age, and most 
of all in this restless, active place, are subjects of a life of 
action. The outside world has to be dealt with; “men 
must work.” Toil is the allotted portion of us all. In 
working, we employ human skill and training each in his 
place and office, some with more, some with less, success ; 
but much ability may be employed in successful labour, 
which is, after all, only the expression of the lower life of 
man. Skill, craft, successful workmanship, are all pos- 
sible, are all evident without much real or energetic activity 
of the higher faculties; they are the offspring of what 
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may be called “ practical cleverness ;” they need not task 
_ the higher faculties; and men may, and do, and not with- 
out a kind of Goueceree ee scorn for any deeper thought, 
consider these the real guides in this shifting scene of emu- 
lous contention. Higher faculties, however, of course there 
are. The architect or engineer who plans, brings into 
play a nobler class of energies than the mason or the 
“fitter” who merely executes. There is a world of know- 
ledge and of thought. To know with some is everything, 
- and then often, with these, that only is accounted know- 
-ledge which results from the accumulated and recorded 
experiences of their predecessors in discovery, and which 
has been ascertained by ordinary processes of observation 
through human senses, conveying to the mind the facts 
and laws of the outer world of man or nature. But behind 
all these there are other powers, nay, not powers or facul- 
ties at all, but the man himself, However much men 
expend their efforts in regions of skill or knowledge, sooner 
or later surely they wake up to the fact that, whatever 
they do, the real, the important object on which they are 
working is—themselves. 

All energy of toil in skill or knowledge reacts upon 
and fashions the central self. The din of the world 
may fill your ears, so that for a time you do not 
hear the inner voice; the glow of outer things may 
dazzle you, so that you do not see the interior vision ; 
but this only for a time. The hour must strike when 
you will need, alas! then perhaps blindly grope for, a 
philosophy of life. The time comes when all merely ex- 
ternal visions fade; when all foolish fancies are melting 
like a hurried morning dream ; when all groundless hopes 
are sinking into void; when knowledge fails, and skill is 
paralysed, and the human spirit begins to realise that all 
along it has been, it must be, alone. What then will be 
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the common-sense rationale of the meaning of knowledge 
and toil? Slight instruments to mould, temporary drill 
grounds on which to practise and train, a character. Yes, 
always the important question is, and ultimately we must 
realize that it is, not what we do or what we know, but 
what we are. Blessed, most blessed they, who waken 
wide-eyed and early to fact. Life passes; the world is 
travelling on; the soul remains. Ah! would we have it 
remain in its intended beauty? if so, its preparation now 
must be conformed to the deep lesson of the Crucified. 
Humbled for sin, but hopeful of forgiveness; trained in 
self-sacrifice, purified by suffering, resisting “ unto blood” 
all that is evil, surrendering the present in view of the 
future, it must follow the lead of the life of Jesus, that 
one day there may be the completed likeness “ when we 
see Him as He is.” 


SERMON VII. 


Che Principle of reparation. 


PSALM li. 6. 
“ Behold, thou destrest truth in the inward parts.” 


LirzE,—as men have been deeply, painfully conscious,—life 
isa journey. The deeper the sense of supernatural facts, and 
the keener the pressure of temporal trouble, the more has 
this solemn simile possessed the imagination and the heart. 
The great Puritan of the seventeenth century drew the 
figures of the Pilgrim’s Progress as the figures of wayfarers, 
from his own rough but masculine thoughts, and real and 
_ precious sorrows. A later English poet dwells, amidst a 
life of calm serenity, on the philosophical aspects of the fact. 
The greatest of all, the genius in whose world-embracing 
erasp the ancient and the modern world, the world of myth 
and music, of philosophy and physical experiment, is 
gathered up and comprehended, felt most keenly, and 
wrote most incisively, the same. A modern traveller,’ climb- 
ing, in the glimmering light of the morning, the rugged 
rocks of Falterona in the Arno valley, is struck with the 
accuracy of expression transferred from the experience of 
nature into the mystic vision of human life and destiny, 
by the great poet of the Middle Ages. It is true. The 
sad fortune of asad life forced the man with mind the 
deepest, and moral earnestness the most intense, into the 
actual trials of a pilgrim. It is true. Precision was 
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given to the expression of Dante’s thoughts by the 
experiences of Alpine crests, and gorges of the Apen- 
nines, of rugged paths, and grim and giddy precipices, of 
the sound of headlong torrents, and the solemn moaning 
of the distant sea; the expression was rendered more pic- 
turesque, and more precise, by actual pilgrimage: but the 
fact was only illustrated by the poet, not made. 

Life 7s a journey. The soul is moving onward; things 
of time and trial are around it; it is ever on a forward 
march. It is not merely that, as years accumulate, the 
allotted moment, veiled in darkness and robed in mourning, 
when it must pause for its great change (the change of 
death), is drawing nearer, and soon must come. It is not 
merely that the form and face, the hand and brain, are 
passing from the freshness and the bloom, the vigour and 
the beauty, of “those earlier years, those happier years.” 
It is not merely that others have been, alas ! too evidently 
passed and left behind, and that their graves, green and 
quiet, though moistened with such bitter tears, are the 
clearest milestones on a pilgrim’s path. It is not merely 
that the mind has passed through changing phases of 
thought, or the heart through fluctuating tides of feeling: 
but rather that the immortal spirit, the being’s very self, 
tracking long, varying ways of experience—in thought, 
in feeling, in strength, in act—has—(to borrow a thought 
of the traveller I have spoken of in his musings on Dante’s 
journey )—has known the weariness of the climber, the 
momentary pause of the breathless, the extraordinary 
effort of the wayfarer in extraordinary difficulty, the 
short rest of the weary, the eager inquiry of the pilgrim 
who has missed the path, the keen enjoyment of the 
wanderer, hot and struggling, who gains a passing elimpse 
of outspread landscape, a fleeting breath of invigorating 
breezes, the sharp scrutiny of the observer who watches 
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by day the height of the sun, by night the path of stars— 
it is that the se//, the soul, has passed through experiences, 
hoarded, treasured, nay submitted to their sway; that 
slowly they have had their influence, and thus they are 
helping to colour, mature, and fix the character. 

Life is a journey, and the training of the soul by the 
toils and changes of its pilgrimage, is, as we have seen, ex- 
pressed by the law, that the character undergoes a gradual 
preparation, and that that preparation is subject to an ap- 
parently sudden close. 

Alas! how often things that may be the best and bright- 
est are checked, distorted, changed to purposes of sorrow. 
In the march of the mist from its home in the ocean, the 
heavy weighing of our smoky clouds may check its pro- 
gress, and leave us whole summer mornings here in Man- 
chester shrouded in depressing fog; or it may rise to the 
higher atmosphere to add fresh beauty to the sunlight on 
a dreamy, hazy day. So the advance of the soul. It may 
be wrong. ‘There is a constant possibility that we are not 
growing better, but growing worse; it may be right; and 
if it is, that is another way of saying we are going forth 
“to meet the Bridegroom.” 

Now, the Psalmist in the text indicates the fundamental 
principle, by submission to which we are guided to a right 
use of the law of preparation. 

The 51st Psalm is the result of an agonising mental 
struggle, whose deep throes of life-giving anguish are ren- 
dered clear by the light of an inspired mind. So deep does 
it penetrate to the springs of human nature, that it has for 
centuries, since it first was written, expréssed, more exactly 
than any other formula of religious thought, the trouble of 
a soul awakening up to the dreadfulness and darkness of 
sin, to its unsatisfying gifts and its fatal allurements, but 
awakening in the tender light of a deep and loving peni- 
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tence. The 51st Psalm, therefore, is a storehouse of 
principles, for principles are the fundamental truths, which 


express necessary conditions of the life of every living 


soul, and of its relationship to the source of its being ; 
and no truths relating to man’s life are so deep and so 
serious as those which are brought to light when he is 
aroused to the real fact of holiness and goodness, and the 
infinity of misfortune involved in any outrage done to them. 

And so each principle in the Psalm is a ray of super- 
natural illumination. What a dispelling of darkness is 
here! Here is a witness that the one ground of sorrow 
is to have offended God. Alas! how is it that we dread 
pain of body, dread injury to our good name, dread sudden 
change of circumstance, and do not dread sin? Acknow- 
ledging, for the most part, a hideous power, we do not 
revolt from it. What is the meaning of it all? Surely,a 
witness to a mysterious and miserable darkness, spreading 
over our mental and moral vision. But when that dark- 
ness goes by the light of the Sun of Righteousness |—O 
the clearness of the heavens! O the shining of the stars! 
This Psalm is the record of the passing of the darkness, 
though in showers of sorrow. It is like the breaking of 
the clouds after a spasm of storm; it is like the outburst 
of a sheen of sunlight, from a sky-country of burning noon- 
day, on a world long gripped before in the fangs of fierce 
and hungry frost. 

And for this reason—(to dwell one moment further 
on this splendid prayer, or splendid poem)—for this 
reason, it is intensely drenched in the interior, the per- 
sonal spirit ; it is all God and the soul. For indeed it is 
a note of true religion, that stands ever marked in Chris- 
tianity, that it makes much of the individual. The 
ancient world, as you know, dreamt about, or acted on, a 
morality based upon an idea of the paramount importance 
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of the State. True religion has recalled man to himself : 
has taught him to “possess his soul.” Why is this? 
_ Why, because it points persistently to a future account, 
not of all merely, but of each. Hints of this are found 
in the earlier revelation ; hints, as contrasted with the 
clear statements of the gospel, and the powerful evidence 
of the resurrection of Christ; hints which helped the 
wayfarers of the earlier Israel to bear life onward meekly, 
under the burden of those apparent injustices, which 
could not be accounted for, or adequately justified to 
human conscience, without a belief in a future. Of all 
these, the text is a remarkable example; and it brings 
two points of truth out into distinct relief: first, the 
minuteness of the divine scrutiny, and next, the searching 
thoroughness required in preparation. This last point 
-- recalls us to the next step in our enquiry. 


i 


I. Well, then, the first fact for discussion which bars 
our path in examining this question of guiding principle 
is this: What is ¢he hindrance in the human soul to a 
right application of the fundamental law ? 

That law has been already examined ; under that law 
we live; by applying aright principle to life, the action 
of such a law is a process of advance to blessedness. 
What hinders? what interrupts a blessed onward march, 
a good and heavenly growth ? 

The answer, broadly, is this: The poison of character. 

We clear the ground by examining our answer. 

Now, surely above all things facts must be respected. 
I shall not need to urge that point upon understandings 
whose boast is that they are practical. All that is, is 
worth examination, and for no further reason than 
simply that it 7s. Facts are sometimes difficult to deal 


with; sometimes they delude or play us false; some- 
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times they act the part of a Proteus, and the unwary or 
the impatient miss the truth. To keep our eyes upon 
any fact until it agrees to surrender its secret, is surely 
something. Common facts repay us, even if we are but 
lingerers in the doorways of those stately halls, whose 
golden keys are in the hands of science. We see the 
value of facts on a large scale: the majesty of moun- 
tains, the thunderous voice of the ocean, the dim im- 
mensity of the trackless heavens,—these force upon us 
the truth that they are, and possess endless secrets of 
immeasurable interest, but in smaller scale we waken to 
the same. The microscope places us on terms of intimacy 
with the tiniest insect glancing in the sunlight, and un- 
folds before us the variegated rolls of velvet in the 
minutest petal of the slenderest flower. 

Facts, however, are more serious a thousand times 
and sadder in the world of man. What world? Ah! 
you question truly. Man is a creature of many worlds. 
But man’s great prerogative is, to choose, and therefore the 
theatre of his most serious action is that whereon he 
gives effect to his constant choice, by movement towards 
his fellow-man, and towards his God. Facts of lasting 
interest will be found in the moral world. Up, then, and 
respect it. Rise to the Angel of the Apocalypse, and 
stand on some peak of the North Wind; lean over the 
battlements of the blast; look down on man. What do 
you see? Changes of empires, peoples, thrones. These 
seem mere accidents, mere fleeting colours on a strong, 
abiding sea. Then what is constant? “Ah!” you wail, 
“ Confusion and sorrow.” If these multitudes are formed 
of separate lives, if in each life there is a world of 
thought, intention, will, which combine to shape it to its 
final end, then in that world below there works, it is 
evident, some poison of character. Can you characterise 
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that poison? Gaze on, at the vision of human sorrow, 
and you will name the chief evils, marking them by two 
names which are quite intelligible—Sensuality and Pride. 

All sin may be resolved into two essential parts; 
the one is human, the other devilish; the one tears the 
spirit down through the senses, the other cripples the 
soul by faults of the intelligence; combined, they are 
the secret springs of ruin in a human soul. Generalise 
from them to find a law; what have you then? This, 
clearly, “To give unbridled bent to impulse, spiritual or 
physical, is to lose, or lower, or destroy the tone of 
character.” 

Now, this is precisely what the denizens in this sad 
world are busily employed in doing. Your scientific 
dabbler has driven his hammer an inch deep in the rocks, 
read a stray essay of the last infidel speculator, and tossing 
his head with pity and contempt for the pious creed, for 
the loving hopes of generations of Christendom, arranges 
blandly, over his wine, a new process of creation, a new 
theory of human destiny, which, if it be not clear in any 
hopes for the future, dispenses at least with fear, and 
waves away the awkward nightmare of a God—the Judge 
of all. Your young map, full of life, full of hope, with 
the clear head and the warm heart, the generous impulse 
and the noble desire—-where is he now. Ah! my God! 
the angels well might weep! You meet him again with 
sunken cheek and hacking cough; worse—with a mind 
hardened, a memory stained, a conscience the home of 
spectres of murdered souls, and then a week or two flow 
by, and you follow him in sadness to an early grave. 

Pride and sensuality, then, poison character. 

Well, now come a. step farther. How counteract 
this fatal poison ? My friends, to understand the influence 
of the Potomac or the Rhine in the shaping the settle- 
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ments of the peoples who line the banks, do not view 
them merely as they pass, the one sweeping round the 
Capitol at Washington, the other pouring its volume of 
water by Rotterdam into the bosom of the Northern 
Sea. No; rather go to the heads of distant hills—the 
White Mountain or the Alps—see the slope of the water- 
shed, watch the first beginnings, then track their increas- 
ing forces as they roll from their sources to the sea. Do so 
in the moral world. What is the account of the origin 
of the poison of character, the “ what” and “ why” of its 
increasing power? If more accounts than one are given of 
it, which has the best claim on our attention and respect? 
There are, on the whole, two opposing views; two guides 
come forward to lead us in our journey; the one is found 
in human unbelieving philosophy, the other in the Bible. 
1. Philosophers have, of course, differed much, as is 
natural, in details; but in the main features they agree. 
Among them I choose a typical teacher, who was also, in 
every way, a remarkable man. I mean Jean Jacques 
Rousseau. We have lately spoken of Rousseau: of his 
astonishing gifts, his powers of imagination, his strong 
affectionateness, his moral failures, and of the large and 
lasting influence which he exercised on the men of his 
century in Europe. Rousseau did not, could not, shut his 
ears to the tragic strain in human life. Rousseau had a 
repugnance to Revelation, and of him it has been said, he 
made it,—like persons devoid of his genius, and of his 
special temptations, whom we of this generation have 
known,—he made it “a point of honour” to hate the Pen- 
tateuch. 
Rousseau thereupon was driven to offer some solution 
of the beginning of all the sorrow. And such he offered. 
The original fault, according to him, was a departure 
from, a disloyalty to, the state of nature. Man, free from 
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the restraints of civilisation, was the pattern man; man 
delivered from the external evils of complex society was 
truly regenerate. An artificial growth of manner, custom, 
f habit, government,—this was the enemy which broke with 
| its tyranny the human family; and to escape from the re- 
maining bands of a half-shattered “social contract” was 


to open the only door to the advance of life and character. 
if But alas! Rousseau was a dreamer, and the objections 
1 to his solution of the great problem are twofold—(1) In- 
i stances can be adduced of men, in a society untrammelled 
by the sins of civilisation, but they do not correspond to 
the ideal state said thus to be attained. The savage of 
the South Pacific is not the victim of the social bonds 
recognised in London or in Manchester, but is he any 
more delivered from sensuality and pride? I trow not. 
And then (2) again, if the present experience is wholly 
against such a theory, no less is the witness of the Past. 
History affords nothing like an instance such as is required. 
It is not an historical fact, it is not a present experience; 
it is a sad, but not a baseless dream. Not baseless, for 

it is born of the true sense that 


“ There’s somewhat in this world amiss, 
Shall be unriddled by and by.” 


It witnesses to man’s sense—even in those who believe 

not Revelation—that his normal condition ought not to be 
sin, 
Such is a sample theory. It has taken many forms; 
but in an ordinary worldly mind, the way out of the diffi- 
culty is found by ignoring the whole subject, or taking sin 
for granted as necessary, and objecting to all opponents 
as disturbers of the public peace. 

2. Another account is given; it is the account of 
Revelation. This is, in fact, what is known as “the doc- 
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trine of the Fall.’ Now, I challenge your attention to 
the fact, that this account deserves respect, at least until 
you find a better. Revelation, remember, does not pre- 
tend to account for everything, to clear up every difficulty, 
or to place man in the position he may expect to hold, 
when he “knows, even as he is known.” If it did, 
what room for faith? And yet, that it does not, is the 
caput et frons of its offending in the eyes of unbelievers. 
Revelation tells us certain truths of ourselves, and we are 
expected to guide and govern life accordingly,—“ the 
doctrine of the fall” amounts to this, that man became 
the subject of a seducing spiritual power, that his nature 
has been corrupted, that in itself it was not in harmony 
“with wrong, not Satanic, but misled; misled, alas! by his 
consenting—though warned of the evil. His trial was 
obedience to that warning ; tried when he could not have 
knowledge, he failed; and since then he has wakened up, 
like some tyrant in medisval story who has quaffed the 
drugged cup in defiance of warning, and wakes up wide- 
eyed, pale-faced to the sense of ruin, crying, “This is poison.” 

As the theories varied, so did the moral standards. 
Rousseau took his moral standard from a metaphysical 
conception; to fall from it was to fall short of the demands 
of some imaginary personation—Nature. The results of 
such a system were seen, on a large scale, in the moral 
catastrophe of the French Revolution. An ordinary 
worldling refers to the standard of expediency, to what ex- 
perience has taught will “serve his turn.” This is too short- 
sighted to satisfy the infinite longings, and meet the con- 
stant vicissitudes, of the life of man. The result, is, alas! 
too often before our eyes. The Christian, on the other 
hand, refers to the law of God. Men may have closed 
their eyes to this, but it has been made plain for those who 
will to see, in the person of Christ, who is The Truth. The 
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result, even here, is, that arresting miracle, a Christian life, 
The full consequence will be seen behind the veil. 

But to return. The details of the Fall have been re- 
presented as hopelessly childish. But a very little know- 
ledge of ourselves would suffice, one would think, to warn 
us of our ignorance and blindness to what 2s great and 
what is small? Ignorance may be the mother of wonder, 
but it is also the mother of unsuitable contemptuousness. 
The House of Commons laughed at Stephenson for his 
railway projects ——the wisdom of which every child 
knows now; but the cause of this laughter was simple 
ignorance. In fact, we can see now,—more fully shall we 
when the light of another world has streamed in upon 
the mysteries of our nature,—-that one act of disobedience 
necessarily and evidently involved all our sorrows, ay, and 
that terrible as those sorrows, if only we will seek God, 
better is our being with them, than not to be at all. 
Even now it is evident that man’s act is no trifling act; 
he has first misconceived his God, he has then misrepre- 
sented Him; he has, in fact, become, in fact he is, the 
willing victim of a lie. 


II. To counteract this, I should say to revolutionize it, 
is everything How? What is needed? Plainly, to 
establish the undisputed sovereignty of Truth. 

The Truth (in the main questions of importance to man 
in his life here, as a preparation for life beyond the grave), 
is that body of revealed doctrine given, to be taught and 
handed on for ever, by the Church of Jesus Christ. * Jesus 
Christ is The Truth. The Church is the unfolding of Jesus 
Christ, and He is the Revealer of the Father. The Faith 
is not a series of abstruse propositions, having their birth 
in the dogmatic temper of the Christians of the first or 
second centuries, but the statement in human words (in so 
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far as human words can bear the burden) of the necessary 
facts of the life of God, and His relation to man. That 
Faith comes no more to us by instinct than does the 
German language or the differential calculus; and it is 
sad to remember that much of the unbelief of to-day is 
the result of pure ignorance of the greatest of subjects, 
and that the cause is a failure in duty of Church or 
clergy. The people have not been taught. Depend upon 
it, souls do not need mere philosophising, speculation, or 
opinion ; they need to be brought face to face with eternal, 
revealed, objective fact. 

Is that all? Certainly not. To be taught is one 
thing, to learn is another. Mont Blanc towers peerless in 
~the autumn morning, dazzling in whiteness, guarded by 
aiguilles, like a giant standing ready for battle, encircled 
with his guards; wrap him in mist, and the desolated 
traveller, though in presence of the loftiest of the Alps, 
sees nothing but hurrying vapour, as he trips and 
scrambles across the moraines of broken rock. Let the 
wind rise and sweep along the valley, and the mist 
ascend, and the sun penetrate the clouds ; and then, there 
bursts. on the delighted gazer the entrancing vision of 
mountain majesty. 

To teach the faith is to place the soul in face of God: 
but self-made mists may cloud the vision. Better teach 
it, for then, if the mist be moved, the pilgrim is in posi- 
tion to see the truth; and when the life is a life of prayer, 
when that spiritual discernment is sought, without which 
there can be no real grasp of spiritual things, then “the 
truth as it is in Jesus” touches the life. It must do more; 
it must affect it supremely; that is, in other words, to say, 
there is a force needed to enable the soul to fight in the 
inner and the outer world, in the heart’s wild struggles, 
and in the world of men, a battle for the truth. For the 
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truth is an exiled monarch seeking again his throne; to 
take his side implies a battle. Now, here, in dealing with 
the truth, we have evidently implied two forces—the grace 
of God and the will of man. It is by the illumination of 
grace that the harmony of the truth is seen, and only so; 
it is by the co-operation of will, assisted by the grace of 
God, that man can see, and use what ‘he sees: that man 
can ask, not “ Will it be difficult?” “Is it unpopular?” 
“Does it require too much sacrifice ?” but simply, “Is it 
thetruth?” And if the answer be clear, man knows and - 
~~ does his duty. 

What is the preparatory necessity, what the preced- 
ing grace, which disposes a soul, when face to face 
with eternal truth, to accept it with loyalty? The ques- 
| tion, you will say, is a large one, and so it is; to give 
a sweeping answer might be rash, and require abatement 
and limitation, so many are the cases of apparent goodness 
of life divorced from the truth. With individual cases 
you and I have nothing to do. God is the Judge. Some 
souls seem to go smoothly enough, for nature will at times 
counterfeit grace ; some, though opposed to the truth, seem 
to be at peace and blameless ; some lives seem better than 
those which apparently have fuller light and more abundant 
gifts of grace: perhaps in these “the strong man armed 
keeps his palace,” and the “stronger” has not yet come. 
However that may be, a true answer, speaking broadly, is 
this; to be ready for God’s calls or teachings when they 
come, man—the willing victim of a lie—must himself 
have been desiring and learning to be true. 


III. To direct the soul in the path of preparation, it 
is needful, then, first and last, that that soul should be 
struggling to be true. This desire is cramped, is injured, 
by the fall. And one of the blessed gifts of the regenerate 
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is a more earnest revival of such desire. To be true is 
to be like God. And in whatever measure any soul is 
bereft of God, in that measure it is dead. Pride is a form 
of falsehood. It is the soul, in its untruthfulness, taking 
itself for Him who is its life and end. Sensuality is the 
same. It takes the lower desires, and puts them in place 
of the object of its being. And further, there is the whis- 
pered falsehood, accepted as a truth, that God will not 
punish ; that God 7s “ mocked.” 

My friends, “ God is not mocked.” God has not for- 
gotten. “God is nota man that He should lie.” God 
will surely punish. O soul, seeking for light, preparing 
to meet Him! pray to be delivered from falseness. 
Strive, pray to be true. Few things can be imagined 
more terrible than the position of a soul which has been 
untrue to itself, face to face with the great Judge. 
And yet how difficult! Where, then, can we see the per- 
fect example of the magnificence, the necessity of truth ? 
Need I answer? In Christ. The most implacable of 
His enemies cannot but confess, as a prominent feature 
of that matchless life, its transparent sincerity. Turn, 
then, to that feature of the perfection of humanity. 
What do we learn? We learn that there are at least 
three forms of conspiracy against truth observable in 
human character. 

1. Christ’s words are deep indeed ; but they are exact 
and simple. Why? Because they are the just expression 
of His thoughts, that is, of the thoughts of God. On the 
whole, we are struck by His extreme gentleness. But, with 
this, there is always noticeable the unflinching condemna- 
tion of evil. One sin called out more than rebuke; it 
called from that tender heart an almost fierce indignation: 
that sin was hypocrisy. Hypocrisy is the sin of elaborate 
falsehood. It is falsehood creeping steadily through all the 
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springs of life. It will permit its victim to hold a respect- 
able place amongst his fellows, to be even highly respected, 
to win a certain amount of popularity, and to carry a good 
name to the grave. It allows the practice of certain virtues 
which find approval in the world. It can play the part of 
sincerity to the life. It is the triumph of ingenious coun- 
terfeit. It is that form of falsehood, therefore, which is 
most deadly, for it is a sin against a man’s own soul. 
Great dramatic geniuses have been known to play a part 
so well, that they have forgotten their own identity. The 
hypocrite is a consummate actor, not on’ the stage of an 
hour, but on the stage of life. “The inward parts” become 
“very wickedness.” The wretched sinner at last believes 
himself true. ‘To rouse from such self-deception will require 
a rude shock indeed. Rude will the shock be, indeed, when 
he is called to “meet the Bridegroom,” to stand face to 
face with Him who “ requireth truth in the inward parts.” 


Flee from the first beginnings of hypocrisy, from acting in 


the world a part which is not sustained in the sanctuary 
of the inner life. 

2. To this deadly fall, one easy path is that form of 
falsehood which is known as “cant.” A powerful living 
writer describes cant as “the prima materia of the devil.” 
Topractise cant is to assimilate incharacter the raw material 
out of which may be made hypocrisy. To practise cant is 
to assume, in serious matters, phrases which are expressive 
of solemn truth, or deep conviction, or intense and genuine 
feeling, when such feelings and convictions in ourselves 
have no existence. It is destructive of all moral earnest- 
ness; it encourages unreal feeling. To trifle with feeling 
is always dangerous. Feeling, true feeling, is the involun- 
tary homage of our nature to the beauty or pathos of 
sorrow, of divine revelation, or of human trials. It is like 
the crested foam cast up by the mighty deep moved to its 
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depth by the tempest. True feeling is one of the most 
moving influences of man on man. Cant is found in reli- 
gion. The shibboleths of party, the jargon of contro- 
versy, are often fruitful incentives to cant. But it is not 
only in religion. It is found in those who have renounced 
or ignored allegiance to Christ; and the glib flippancy of 
the shallow followers of advancing infidelity is often an 
evidence of souls falling victims to cant. Its misery is, it 
is a covert assault on God. For the questions that touch 
man’s relation to his Creator are too awful to be dealt with, 
except with the deepest seriousness. Beware ofit. If our 
Master scathed with His scorn the hypocrite, he warned 
us that by our words we should be condemned or justified. 
He warned us of any profession which goes no deeper than 
a phrase. 

3. And then there is the common form of falsehood 
which we call insincerity. We are all of us, alas! 
adepts at self-deception, a sin difficult to fathom, difficult 
to check, but we are in danger of thinking insincerity 
a permissible variety of falsehood. This is especially 
untruth to our fellow-men. To this there is grave 
temptation. The multiplicity of social demands in a 
state of advancing civilisation complicates questions of 
truth. Ordinary social intercourse, the daily dealings of 
trade, are rife with insincerity. I do not say all cases are 
simple. And this is not the place to discuss difficult 
and perplexing questions of conscience. It is not easy, 
for instance, always to say where the courtesy that is a 
social duty, a result of our sense of what is due from 
man to man, and which may be even the outcome of the 
grace of God, is in danger of passing into expressions or 
actions which are insincere. But of this we may be 
sure, that any soul who cultivates simplicity of purpose, 
recognises God’s constant claim and continual presence, 
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and prays daily to be kept from all that displeases Him, 
will not in this go far wrong. 

And here I make this observation : Possibly you may 
think that, in view of the final judgment, I have made 
too much of the virtue of truth. I beg your pardon; it is 

not so. Of this, more another time, but now thus much 
will suffice. The objection entirely vanishes if we 

_ remember the oft-repeated teaching of the saints, that all 
supernatural virtues are merely various applications of 
the virtue of truth. 

Thus to be humble is to be true as to all that we 
are ; to be poor in spirit, to be true as to all we ‘possess; 
to be patient, to be true as to our own shortcomings, our 
ignorance of others’ motives, efforts, temptations, and our 

- knowledge of the greatness and goodness of God. Truth 
of heart, then, is that heavenly principle whereby each 
soul is guided to a blessed result, under the action of the 
law of life, in subjection to which we prepare to meet 
our Redeemer and our Judge. 

And remember in this, as in other things, sin is folly. 
It misses its mark. 

Falsehood for a time may be victorious; it cannot 
conquer in the end. In history it may reign even for 
half-a-dozen centuries, but its throne is never permanent. 
It may indeed mark the ground, as the serpent leaves his 
trail, it cannot alter the form of solid fact. It may in- 
deed, like a cloud-wreath of storm, stain the heavens for 
an hour; it cannot obliterate the burning blue. In 
literature it may daze a dozen critics, create an undeserved 
reputation, or break a noble spirit, but, like the author- 
ship of Ossian’s poems, or the true parent of poor Chat- 
terton’s forgeries, sooner or later “the truth will out.” In 
private life, it may confuse a contemporary, or deceive a 
chance acquaintance, but its evil presence will be detected 
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by a constant and sincere companion. In the inner life, 
it may even deceive, at last, the deceiver, but conscience: 
at some time surely will whisper, and at any rate, there 
is coming a judgment day. falsehood cannot conquer in 
the end. No; but “how it triumphs now!” Quite 
true; but why be staggered? The Psalmist himself was 
heart-broken at the victory of evil, until he “went into 
the sanctuary of God.” It is in that Divine Presence, it 
is near Him who is “ chiefest among ten thousand,” it 
is close to the footstool of eternal truth that we learn 
the exceeding, the ultimate blessedness of those “ who 
lose their lives to find them.” 

This world, in its modern garb, assumes two attitudes 
—either it more daringly than ever defends and practises 
the ways of sin. Vice is (to say the least) not less 
rampant, not less audacious in English life, as time goes 
on. Never, perhaps, was there an age of more audacious 
allegiance to Evil, just as, perhaps, there never was a 
time of more sincere and earnest religious faith. But this 
is not the only, or indeed the favourite form of worldliness. 
We are in danger of a half-heartedness, which is real 
falsehood. We are bound of course, in charity, to see 
the points of resemblance in various “ views” of religion, 
but we are not, therefore, excused from seeing the serious 
points of difference. And in the life of trade, I suppose 
I am not wrong in assuming that a morality is permitted 
which measures itself by a standard undeniably lower 
than that of the morality of Christ. To smooth matters 
over by practical falsehood is, for a time, very often to com- 
mand popularity and success. But take courage; it still 
remains the fact, that, even here, falsehood is not always 
victorious ; and there, whither you and I are hastening, 
it never is. Ah! what matters it a little failure here? 
What matters it to have sacrificed success, advancement, 
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gain, whatever it may be, if only there there remains the 
“Well done, good and faithful?” But sacrifice, if you will 
be true, remember you must make, and watchfulness you 
must use. 

Ah me! it is so. This world, what a wild confusion 
of untruth ; this heart, how treacherous. Strange double 
life! We start in horror at the world and at ourselves. 
There seems no hope, no light; confusion, misconstruction, 
misunderstanding everywhere, everywhere untruth. Yes, 
there is hope. Step out into the night, and look up in 
the shining moonlight—a slender trail of scudding cloud 
is sweeping on across the blue, the cloud is passing, but 
above, the heaven lies quiet, true, eternal, still, as that 
true life that one day will be, after our waking from 
this feverish dream. 

But the struggle goes on now. Therefore strive and 
pray to be true, to establish in the heart and life the 
sovereignty of truth. But, further, remember it never is, 
it never can be established, unless the soul be penetrated 
with the power of love. And this remember also, thereby 
you forfeit much. None the less, choose the highest, and 
spurn all “low successes,” compared with this “ diviner 
failure.” In you the final empire of truth is a con- 
sequence of real victory, to others a heart-stirring pro- 
clamation. 

When the messenger from Marathon reached the 
first threshold of Athens, his life was well nigh spent. 
In joy for the great news he brought to his country, he 
cried in that sweet, double-meaning, gracious phrase, 
“ Rejoice and farewell.” And you, brave heart, speeding 
to your end, death-stricken with exertion, yet with soul 
aglow from victory, shall kiss your hand to earth, and 
all its dear and saddening memories, but the same wind 
that brings your sigh of sorrow, shall breathe behind you 
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a sweet song of joy. Why are we so nervously anxious ? 
why so planning? why so laborious ?—“ Magna est 
veritas et prevalebit.” O do the right thing, and let it 
rest; O say the true thing, in love and courage, and let 
it work. Love the truth, leave God to bring the con- 
sequence. 


“Be good,” my friend, “ and let who will be clever; 
Do noble things, not dream them, all day long; 
And so make life, death, and that vast forever 

One grand sweet song.” 


And here I pause. Among the most solemn thoughts 
which can occupy the mind are those relating to the diffi- 
culty and the necessity of truth. Difficult it is for us fallen 
creatures, because we are placed in a world of lies. So 
complicated are the conditions of life, with even the best 
intentions it is not always easy to be true. But why should 
this scare you? It is not always easy to do any duty; we 
must not crave ease in our struggle, but a bold and faithful 
heart. Pray, then, for light; pray also for, and practise, 
the ready inward mind, spiritual attention to God’s voice, 
attention to the faintest intimations of His will; and 
pray for courage, when known, to pursue it to the utter- 
most, and at any cost. 

The rude sketches of the great masters of Italian paint- 
ing, which crowd the galleries that span the Arno, are faint 
and dim; but they are the thin and shadowy hints of 
splendid thoughts; they do not show the magic of colour, 
but if the lines are not indiscernible, they indicate the 
meaning of the master. 

God is truth; and God is reigning. In the revelation 
of the faith, He gives the hints of eternal truth, and the 
soul which gazes with a spiritual intensity and spiritual 
love, begins to see at last the full and blessed vision. And 
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in the moral life, the upward eye is surely, surely helped 
by some dim form of truth and duty, some faint picture of 
the will of God; gazing and following, clearer grows the 
vision—at last, at last, it will be satisfied. They who 
“wil to do his will shall know.” Look for His teaching. 
Desire todo. You may mistake, but not for always. You 
will lose much, but not the chiefest treasure. Loss is not 
ruin, mistake is not iniquity. When all is said, Christ has 
died, the Spirit will guide you, and God is truth. 

And, think, whatever seeming failure there may be, 
truth is heaven’s trade-mark on the real article. My 
brothers, it is often noted as one of the saddest features in 
the tragic life of man, that, when we come to die, we pass, 
for the-most part, from unfinished labour. This has been 
felt with overwhelming dejection by the greatest men. It 
is, indeed, a whisper of our nobility, a hint of the infinite 
possibilities of the human spirit; but it also has a shade 
of sadness, recalling to us our mortality. I am reminded 
by contemporary writers of three marked examples. 
Newton, nearing the close of life, felt, after treading paths 
unexplored before in scientific truth, that he was only ap- 
proaching the bounding edges of a shoreless ocean. Beet- 
hoven—poor, broken-hearted, bewildered Beethoven—had 
completed the gay and beautiful finale to the quartet in 
B flat in the midst of misery just before the beginning of 
the end. But “I feel,’—-so he said according to a recent 
biographer,—“ I feel that I have scarcely written more 
than a few notes, and I hope yet to bring a few great 
works into the world.” Arnolfo planned the stately palace 
of the Signoria at Florence, and drew the design for the 
Duomo; but he did not live to see the massive cor- 
nices of the one frown down on the sunny Piazza, or the 
eraceful apse of the other sweep the moonlight into 


shining curves. 
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So it is with us all. We leave our work half done, and 


“The world, which credits what is done, 
Is cold to all that might have been.” 


Ah! not so, God. Your Newtons, perhaps in wide-eyed 
wonder, are gazing at the completed range of laws, the earlier 
lessons in which they here first learnt themselves, then 
taught to others. Your Beethovens may there listen with 
loving astonishment to those harmonies of eternal truth, 
of which here they caught faint whispers, and hinted to 
others in speech of wordless music. Your Arnolfos may 
contemplate in reverent awe those gates and battlements 
_ of which here they had gained a glimpse, and given a 
sketch to living men ; may enter more than others into the 
fair proportions of “the city that hath foundations, whose 
builder and maker is God.” All our work at best, is only 
a word, a stray sketch, a fugitive stra from an eternal 
world. If it gives its message, that suffices. The question 
for each of us to see to is, not that it is finished, but that, 
so far as it reaches, it is true. For, if true, it shares the 
necessary moral nature of the eternal, and in Him there 
its completeness will be found. 

The greatest thinker, perhaps, though not the most 
beautiful of ancient Greece—he whom Aquinas, the giant 
of the Middle Ages, called lovingly and respectfully “ the 
master ”—had his idea of the end of man. Sometimes he 
represents it to be a moment of contemplative thought: 
sometimes—as the ideal state—such a moment expanded 
over never-ending years. Doing so in truth, he shadows 
out the fact that goodness, absolute goodness, of which 
man’s moral and spiritual nature takes cognisance, on 
which alone it lives, is independent alike of space and time. 
If so, the closer conformity in the soul itself, and in the 
work of each to the character of that absolute goodness, 
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not the mere completeness of that work, according to ideas 
derived from space and time, are the best marks of its 
perfection. 

The Christian translates “absolute goodness” into “ the 
living God.” He knows that He is the personal truth. 
He sees Him through the long vista of history crowned 
with thorns and bleeding from the scourge. Beneath the 
misery, he sees the majesty. The wounds of the Passion 
are the extreme expressions of His eternal nature, who is 
“faithful and true.” Seeing that vision with the eye of 
faith, do you not realise that the soul which uses rightly 
the law of preparation, must be daily growing in conformity 
to that sublime ideal, by an increasing devotion to severe 
and simple truth ? 

Seek then, above all, to be true; for truth is like Him ; 
truth is, therefore, the first condition of a soul’s perfection, 
and it has been often and truly said, that the path of per- 
fection is the way to blessedness, and the blessedness of 
the creature is the glory of God. And for that you were 
born. Is life a purposeless dream? Is life a hollow 
hideous farce? Are all our efforts valueless? Are all our 
passionate affections formed to droop and die? No, Christ, 
by Thy five wounds, no! We have in these the whispers 
of a future of blessedness; in these a hint of our end— 
the glory of God. 


SERMON VIII. 


Che Cemper of Preparation, 


Roo. v. 8 


“© God commendeth His love toward us, in that, while we were yet sinners, 
Christ died for us.” 


WE have seen, my friends, that the character of each one 
- of us is gradually, but steadily, approaching fixity ; that a 
moment will arrive when it will attain the main direction 
towards its final state; that it will arrive with at least ap- 
parent suddenness ; and that the future destiny of the soul 
depends upon that final direction, at the coming of Christ. 
Such is the Law of Preparation applied to character. 
Again we have seen that if the action of that law, in us, 
is to be fruitful and blessed, then, above all things, one 
powerful principle must sway our being; to it we must 
submit, with the promptitude of a trained slave before an 
eastern despot, under its attraction our inner life must 
rise and fall, with the precision of a sea, calm or crested, 
but always obedient to governing forces, in its mounting 
and receding tides. We must in all things cease to be 
the willing victims of a lie, we must aim, we must 
struggle, to be true. 
Such is our law, such our principle of preparation. 
But now we must travel farther to-day. This wants 
precision. We must enter more completely into the 
inner penetralia of the temple of the soul. We must 
pass to a more religious, a more entirely spiritual truth. 
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If'all this be so, is there, as a result, the possibility of 
—what I may call—a supernatural temper, by which we 
can “prepare to meet Him ”? 

Let us define more closely. 

St. Paul’s mind was saturated with Truth. I had 
rather say it was so swept by the currents of the grace of 
God, that, like a long closed chamber submitted to the 
action of a freshening breeze, like a long barred cavern 
swept by the dashing torrents of a mountain-stream, it 
was clear of all obstructions; his soul was guided by the 
principle of utter, thorough truth. How did that prin- 
ciple act upon the soul, to bring it within practical 
range of the truths of eternity? 

The text,—a passing but important statement in a 
weighty dogmatic argument,—suggests shortly, but vigor- 
ously, the religious, the Christian application of our law 
and our principle. 

If, by the grace of God, the soul be entirely true, 
Revelation points to the effect of such a power in two im- 
portant directions, within and without, within the soul in 
its inner life, and also in its relation to an eternal world. 

It needs no inspired teachers to convince us of the 
fact, the marvellous fact, of our imner life. Sometimes, 
doubtless, it is obscured, sometimes almost forgotten, 
but partially at least it must be, by all of us, felt. 
Some men are far more keenly alive to it than others. 
Pascal’s thought and teaching, for instance, seem to have 
been almost shaped and coloured by the acuteness of 
his perception of the fact—-the inner solitude of the 
soul, its constant intercourse with, reflections upon, itself. 
The war of life may drown the Voice; but in still mo- 
ments, certainly in the still moment when you stand upon 
the verge of the grave, you are aware that you are alone. 

Again you are, my brother (are you not ?), equally 
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aware, natwrally, of the probability, by revelation of the 
certainty, of eternal truth; that whether you sleep or 
wake, dream or act, eternal truth (though your relation 
to it may vary) itself does not change. 

Now, submission to the principle of truth, brings out, 
and deepens within the soul, a sense of important realities 
in both directions,—in the experience of inner life, and 
in the world of Revelation. 


I. First, the soul gains a true sense of the reach and 
range of one terrible and intimate fact ; in other words, a 
sense of sin. St. Paul states plainly a real condition, 
real, whether felt or not,—of which he had, however, 
acquired an interior and deep perception, when he de- 
scribes himself, and others, objects of his Master’s affec- 
tion, as being “ yet sinners.” 

_ There are two very different ways of dealing with any 
spiritual facts; with results, accordingly, profoundly dif- 
ferent. Donatello, the bright, the light-hearted Florentine 
boy, worked earnestly enough, and with real intention, we 
may be sure, at his carving of the symbol of the Passion; 
but he worked, so to speak, ab extra. He had grasped 
the thought of shape and colour, in the fair faces, and 
lithe and graceful forms, of the companions of his busy 
life at Florence. Framework is not everything. There 
may be technical skill in the poet or the painter, but 
never is the mere framework, however wrought with 
technical skill, either in word or line, in itself a sufficient 
expression of a serious truth. Too great is man, too real his 
struggle, too tremendous his destiny, for that. Donatello, 
with his keen eye and practised hand, placed on the cross 
a mere peasant, a contadino, scarcely a Christ. It was 
the work of a young sweet spirit, only in the stage of 
imitation, and in the glow of joyous life. 
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Brunelleschi, his friend, less lovable in many ways, 
at least had the gift of a meditative spirit. “He was 
given,” says Vasari, “to constant meditation upon diffi- 
cult questions.” Striving at his work of the crucifix, he 
worked ab intra ; the lines should be perfect indeed, but 
it is from the depths of the immortal spirit, from those re- 
mote entrance doors, through which stream into the soul 
the forms, and formless thoughts, of Eternity, that it gains 
inspiration to deal with spiritual truth,—-~working ad intra, 
Filippo’s figure was no longer a contadino, but a Christ. 

We may (alas! how many do) work merely on the 
surface in dealing with Sin. 

Work-with it somehow, we must. We cannot ignore 
the spectral form, gigantic, terrible. So men look outside, 
content themselves with acknowledging, in some form or 
other, a patent, an incontrovertible reality. Sin is to them 
an uncontradicted fact of humanity; of themselves, there- 
fore, in a sense—that is, of themselves, because they do, of 
course, form a part of the human race, but of no further 
interest, needing no further tribute of anxiety than belongs 
to the possession of a mind, a hand, or any other common 
feature of the family of man. Hence sin has its poetry. 
Hideous in itself, it is robed in garments not its own, to 
render it poetical; practically it is treated as misfortune, 
and looked upon as pathetic, not punishable; the romance- 
writer—many a modern novel is an example in point— 
paints its worn features to simulate the glow of health ; 
wraps its spectral form in glorious robes, to cover defor- 
mity, and give it the gait of graceful movement. Many 
a time the stage exerts its powerful—what surely might 
be its ennobling—attractions, to cast a glitter of false senti- 
ment over the depravity of sin. It is treated as inevit- 
able, and therefore excusable; another form of the sad 
human habit of submission to a lie, Unmask it, and half 
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the danger is gone. Pity and love the sinner as much as 
you can, and you only can when you realise his danger— 
but unmask the ugliness of the cursed thing. The effects 
of a wrong method of treating sin are plain—sadly plain— 
in society. I cannot dwell upon that now. But remember, 
it is this fatal, maudlin method that endangers true, and 
therefore vigorous, thought in the practical relations of life. 

In our own times society, for instance, far from the 
lowest, learns often enough to treat the marriage-tie, and 
with it the sacred objects of true hearts that are con- 
nected with it, as a bond of necessary, possibly respect- 
able, slavery ; while a glow of romance casts unreal beauty 
-on the licentiousness of ignoble and infamous passion. 
There is here no real, no true sense of sin. Thank God, 
however, the soul may work ab intra. By grace it 
wakens to realize, wide-eyed and startled, that this is a 
personal, an intimate, a moral fact, that it is an act of self, 
the real self, marking therefore the soul, and when the 
soul is left with it, with no distractions, displaying its 
utter horror. Then, like the fugitives of the ruined cities, 
dazed, terrified, by the fine ashes of Vesuvius, he feels he 
must—if only he can—he must try to flee. Then, like 
any of us in an unlighted stretch of street, in the midst 
of our chill December fogs, he feels bewildered by a real 
force affecting himself, confusing his acts. This is per- 
sonal, therefore doubly terrible; this also (blessed fact !) 
is to be conquered, because, even in its full power, con- 
querable. To waken up to the personal horror, to the 
need and to the possibility of conquest, is to have some 
true sense of sin. 

And, further, this is deepened and brought into closer 
harmony with truth, by the sense that the crown of per- 
sonal being is immortality. This has been called, and 
justly, “the most precious mental heirloom of our race,” 
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and the fact of immortality gives an infinite extension to 
the seriousness of sin, as the sense of that fact gives to the 
mind a strong grasp of its destructive power. For it is 
felt that any deliberate act in a personal life, which is 
also immortal, is an unchangeable, a recorded choice, 
which, however neutralised by forces of supernatural 
assistance, has had zts share in an infinite result. 

Besides, this serious sense of personal culpability 
cannot be fully felt, unless there is some recognition in 
each of us, of owr place in the mighty family of man. 
The really close affinity of members of that family is a 
mystery very deep but very real. Do what we may, 
whilst-in one sense, as I have said, we are unutterably 
alone; in another, we cannot act merely for ourselves. 
No, there is a close relationship amongst the members of 
the human race, and therefore an added seriousness to sin, 
an adding to the convmon stock of ignoble and destructive 
power. Our very unity of race deepens our sin, as it 
exalts our nobleness; we have thereby 


“the fidelity 
Of fellow-wanderers in a desert place, 
Who share the same dire thirst, and therefore share 
The scanty water; the fidelity of men, 
Whose pulses leap with kindred fire, 
Who, in the flash of eyes, the clasp of hands, 
The speech that, even in lying, tells the truth 
Of heritage inevitable of past deeds ; 
Nay, in the silent, bodily presence, feel 
The mystic stirring of a common life, 
Which makes the many one.” 


From such various views of sin are various results. A 
mere superficial view is followed by a religion of the 
merest sham, or a fairly-contented worldliness ; a deep and 
serious sense of sin, by an earnest, an ennobling struggle. 
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II. But this alone is insufficient for any real advance 
in preparation for the Lord. What, then, is a further 
effect of the true action of our principle? This: some true 
sense of another fact,—important, eternal—namely, the 
Love of God; that is, in plain words, His real character. 
The question must be put, What powers impress this 
upon the soul? ‘Where is any witness to be found to a 
teaching, which, if true, is so unspeakably consoling ? 

My brothers, in at least three spheres—if I may say 
so—of Revelation, this truth may be clearly or dimly 
discerned. And, first in order,—a truth so obvious, I 
need not dwell upon it at any length—is the sphere of 
- human character. How puzzling a paradox, how be- 
wildering a contradiction, is man! But amidst all the 
perplexities, in analysing a nature so made up of chiar- 
oscuro, one thing, most affecting, even amidst many moral 
disasters, is the abiding possibility within him of human 
tenderness, and the consciousness of its worth. However 
cold, hard, world-encrusted, man has grown, if a tender 
chord is struck within him, he is at once his better self; 
and when a tender chord is struck and vibrates, he knows 
that that is a voice of higher nature—the music of the 
morning. Sincere, unselfish, human affection is always 
beautiful: it is more—it is unearthly; it is a message 
from a better land; as the river takes its sweeping eddies 
from the mountain-springs, so the warmth and brightness 
of the human heart is from the love of God. It must be 
so. Water does not rise above its source. The best 
affections of my heart can only come from the exhaustless 
fund of love in Him who made me. 

But, again, what is less obvious, but not, I think, less 
true, is that a witness is to be found in another sphere. 
I have loved to appeal to the witness of external nature. 
And here, again, she helps me—the dear, fond, unupbraid- 
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ing friend, so cheerful in her moods, so full of mystery, so 
always beautiful, so unflageging in sympathetic tones or 
soothing silence ! 

The sweetest whisper that has ever struck upon the 
dull ear of man is the idea of a good and loving God. 


_ This whisper has come from nature, and it is none less 


than our Lord Himself who turned attention to the lilies 
of the field as evidences of the tenderness of God. 

There is no doubt, however, that this whisper of nature 
has been conceived of as misleading, because she does also 


- speak in a wholly other tone. If she is bright with life, 


she is also dark with death. The stately mountains, lean- 
ing range on range against the dreamy summer sky, sleep 
and dream peacefully, folded in soft, light coverlets of hazy 
opal; but also in the gusty winter afternoon they tower 
dim, menacing, and awful—black with a rack of storm. 
And the appeal from the dumb creation—appeal of joy, 
and of such silent suffering, how mixed, how terrible it is! 

It is a marvellous mystery that nature, even inanimate 
nature, does speak in voiceless accents. But just in pro- 
portion as any soul is affected by that speech, so much the 
clearer come the two voices of nature—the glad and the 
sad; and at the best and brightest, there is at least an 
undertone of sorrow. It is brought home to us (is it. not?) 
by the exquisite finish, and yet the breadth and vigour of 
the loveliness of nature, joined with her passing expressions, 
or sudden changes of countenance, so full of gloom. 

For instance, have you ever chanced to watch a stormy 
sunset across the level sands of Morecambe Bay? Man- 
chester people may, I suppose, at a small expense, see for 
themselves that stately pageant in an autumn holiday. 
Beyond, extends the gloomy rampart of the giant hills— 
“ Giant,” I say, although they do not rise within thousands 
of feet of the dimensions even of the Alps, for here, as 
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always in nature, the perfection of proportion frees every 
thinking mind, and every seeing eye, from the vulgar and 
disturbing habit of inapt comparisonThe giant hills be- 
yond: above, the flame-dashed canopy of clouds :—and in 
the foreground, sometimes the saddening slate-gray dimness, 
sometimes the burnished shimmer, of the patient sand. 
Each little “ bitter pool,” each little lazy runlet, each slowly 
circling current, now exalted to unmeasured splendour by 
a burning crimson, now deepened into sombre mourning 
by the darkness of the clouds. The whole, a picture painted 
in many manners, but all harmonised into one tone, not of 
joy, nor yet of anger, but, in that half light, of real goodness 
~ and most pathetic sorrow—type, witness, revelation, at once 
of eternal love and outraged Fatherhood, of perfect affec- 
tion and that righteous aversion from evil, which we call 
the “wrath of God.” 

It is true. This zs the testimony of nature. And this 
is precisely what the Christian expects. 

But—(pardon me if I dwell upon it)—this it is which 
has been so grave a difficulty to many; among others, as 
he has himself recorded, to poor John Stuart Mill. Why 
should it be? No more difficult than all the other black 
and fathomless abysses along whose rims we wander, and 
into which we peer in vain with straining eyes, as we tread 
the rugged pilgrim path of our present life. Why should 
it be? It has been thought, for instance, that nature’s 
testimony is “a freezing arrest” upon the witness of our 
hearts, and that 7¢ must come first, and check and silence 
them. But why not just the reverse, if it comes to that? 
The “I myself” comes first, and nature second. Why 
am “I” to be turned adrift in favour of “nature”? Or, 
again, it is supposed that sympathy with pain will deepen 
as time goes on—(of this one may have a doubt, there are 
not wanting indications of the reverse)—and that there 
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will grow to fuller proportions a consequent mistrust of 
the character of the Creator. But why? Again, I say, 
_ water does not rise above its source, nor my best feelings 
above the source from which they spring. Where, I ask, 
where does this power of sympathetic pain within me 
come from? Where but from Him who made me? Why 
may I not watt upon God? Again, men in the future, it 
is surmised, will see suffering on a vaster scale, have 
deeper sympathy, deeper tenderness, and therefore, a sus- 
picion of want of love in the Creator, and so a deeper un- 
belief. Strange overhastiness in the temper of a creature 
of an hour! May we not hope that with sympathy will 
grow also a sturdier patience and a vaster trust, a trust in 
men’s hearts, that if they can feel such sympathy and sor- 
row, the source of that feeling must be a loving source. 

I desire, my brothers, to speak respectfully of the diffi- 
culties of any earnest, serious soul: for surely, as the years 
go on, we must learn more and more the scantiness of our 
own knowledge, may I not say the unmeasured depths of 
our utter ignorance? But surely, also, that sense of igno- 
rance begets, or should beget, humility and trust. The 
Christian has heard a Father’s voice saying, “ What I do 
thou knowest not now, but thou shalt know hereafter ;” 
the Christian has learnt, from the teaching of experience, 
that suffering has been often in the end the highest blessing; 
the Christian has felt increasingly that, as he seeks to do his 
duty, with reliance on higher help, and to keep unbroken the 
interior communion of the soul with the unseen God, there 
has been borne in upon the soul a sense of a Father’s love, 
illuminating the darkness of this awful,this perplexing, world. 
This surely is enough. And nature, with her cross lights, if 
she has spoken solemnly, has spoken of sin’s condemna- 
tion ; if brightly, she has told us—and we feel it—of the 
love of God. 
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III. But—need I say it ?—it is in the revelation of 
Christianity that we have learned the sense of the love of. 
God,—His burning love, His outraged tenderness,—in the 
mysteries of the incarnation and passion of Jesus Christ. 
Dear Lord Jesus! What am “I,” what is “nature,” but 
each a faint and fitful echo? Thine is the voice that pro- 
claims the Revelation, as ever a Revelation of Love. 

Notice, my friends, shortly, wherein, God’s dearest gift, 
—well, one of God’s dearest gifts—to the character of His 
creature, is our ready open-heartedness to unmerited suf- 
fering. And here I venture to touch, in passing, on a 
subject on which perhaps we may be so unfortunate as to 


- differ. I hope not. From my heart I hope not. But 


should it be so, I must beg your pardon if I speak my 
mind. It is, I think, that abiding sympathetic admiration 
for unmerited suffering, which lately roused so widely in 
this country a sense of horror, at the really “devilish 
cruelties ” (as they have’ been called, and as I think them) 
of vivisection. This sense of horror has been sneered at, 
not, I hope, sneered down, under the sobriquet of senti- 
ment. It needs, however, a very highly-trained scientific 
intellect to overcome it, and, for my part, I hope that all 
such scientific training will “ go the way of all the earth,” 
rather than succeed in effacing one of the most ennobling 
endowments of man. 

Now, it is this sense which is occupied by divine 
grace, and brought face to face with the Passion of Jesus 
Christ. And if science has sometimes wrested from 
nature undue mysteries, by the cruelties of the dissecting 
room, and the agonies of unwilling, but helpless, animals, 
we too have learnt fearful and blessed secrets from the 
vivisection of the Crucifix. What have we learnt ? 
Surely in that generosity of suffering, in that willing sur- 
render to immeasurable pain, we have read the love of 
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God for us (for He was God), and there, more than by any 
other teaching, learnt hatred to the vivisector—Sin. 

I have said willing suffering, for amidst life’s dim 
twilight, what do we see upon the cross? We see Cod, 
gazing with blood-dimmed eyes far into the secrets of 
Eternity, seeing there a need of an atonement for the 
happiness and rescue of our race: the hearts within leap 
up at the hope of the atonement, as they are fired by its 
love. We cannot explain the mystery, but we eel the 
need, and we feel the majesty and goodness of the Eternal 
in battle with sin. What do we see on the cross? We 
see the Representative slain, in a perfect achievement of 
submission, in a complete triumph of constancy, in an 
entirely willing humiliation and accepted pain, and thus 
vindicating the claims of a ruined race to a “hope of 
glory,” and winning for it the merit of mediation, and 
the grace of God. O cross of Jesus! O vision of revela- 
tion! Here combine all evidences of sin, all witnesses of 
divine compassion, teaching the heart that yearns for 
teaching, “ hatred of sin,” and, Jesus, “love of Thee.” 

Yes, the true sense of sin, and true love of God, are 
combined, and evidenced, and taught most perfectly at 
the cross. 


IV. And now I reach the outcome of such graces. 
From these, there results (as an attitude of soul) a certain 
temper of mind—the temper of Penitence. Penitence is 
a sincere heart-rending sorrow for sin, from love to God. 
Penitence is a sinner’s condition of soul when really il- 
lumined by truth. The grace of penitence is the temple 
of preparation. Easy words to say, but whence can the 
power come to waken in these earthly hearts such un- 
earthly visions, to fill these depraved affections with this 
heavenly love? There is but One who can give that 
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power—God, the Holy Ghost, “ the Loving Spirit,” and 
He alone can “lead unto the land of righteousness.” 

And this brings us into view of our duties in the 
inner life, whereby, following the first calls, aided by the 
constant help, of the Spirit of God, we may come within 
range of those divine teachings which kindle and deepen 
penitence. How are we to seek for penitence; what 
must we do? In one sense the answer would be,—by 
the practice of self-examination. Well, certainly it is 
needful—certainly to know what our sins are, is neces- 
sary in order to true sorrow for them. But that is very 
far indeed from being a// our duty. 

Self-examination at certain times, fixed and earnest, is 
a very needful spiritual discipline, but it is not penitence. 
And, indeed, it is a very dangerous mistake, fallen into, one 
fears, by some, that a minute self-scrutiny will take the 
place of sincere contrition. To know oneself at all is in 
the highest degree a difficult, and, when all is done, is, in 
this world, a most imperfectly effected work ; but to know 
oneself truly is impossible, without something more, without 
divine assistance, which must be earnestly sought in prayer. 
Without earnest prayer for contrition diligent, heartfelt, 
prolonged,—you may succeed in cataloguing your sins, as 
you would catalogue the books in your library or file the 
bills in your office, but you are no farther towards the 
broken and contrite heart, which “God will not despise.” 

We may look at subjects of man’s higher life in 
two ways: the one is the way of thought, the other of 
meditation ; the one is general, the other particular; the 
one abstract, the other personal; the one deals with an 
interesting question, the other applies it to individual 
conduct ; in the one we gaze on men around us, in the 
other on the inner duties of the soul; in the one we 
employ the faculties of the mind, in the other we enlist 


us 
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the energies of the spirit. Study and reflection help the 
one ; fasting and prayer the other. I do not mean that 
they are never united; on the contrary, one leads up to 
the other, but the one or other predominates in the per- 
formance of different duties. The teacher who would 
teach others must, of course, have gone into his own soul 
with God, but he must also keep before him the general 
bearings of a question and the needs of others ; the same 


_ teacher, if he only keeps such bearings and such needs 


before him in his moments of devotion, will starve, and 
therefore injure, his own spiritual life. 

The distinction is familiar to the clergy. The clergy- 
man who makes his Bible-reading or private meditation 
always with the view of instructing, or preaching to, his 
people, will starve his inner life. In performing one duty 
he must think about God for others, in performing the 
other he must be in communion with God for him- 
self. But the same holds true of every religious mind. 
No thoughtful man can afford to dispense with serious 
thinking, in some degree, about the grave questions of life 
and eternity, which affect the world ; but, if he is to grow 
in grace, and in knowledge of God, he must have times of 
solemn intercourse with his Heavenly Father, in which 
such questions are applied directly to himself. The 
exercise for such times as these is the exercise of 
meditation. Meditation is mental prayer —it is that 
exercise of the energies of the soul, whereby, resting upon 
some facts of eternal truth, it waits for instruction from the 
Spirit of God. To meditate on sin, and on the love of 
God in Christ, is to ascend into the region of truth, where 
the soul is awakened to penitence. There is no subject 
of meditation so fruitful in this sweet, sad lesson, as the 
Passion of the Redeemer. The suffering of Jesus is that 
exhaustless storehouse whence are drawn, by the divine 


Spirit, the richest lessons of the sin of man, and the ten- 
Ke LS, M 
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derness of God. So long as men view it from without, as 
they reason, argue, debate, and theorize, they may find 
unfathomable difficulties, and dash against insurmount- 
able barriers, and end in heresy or unbelief. But let the 
humble spirit lie at the bleeding feet of Jesus, till the 
Holy Spirit raise it to a full view of the mystery of His 
majesty and His lowliness, then it sees its own sin and His 
sorrow; it sees, with the eye of truth, the hidden glory, 
and the heart is broken in that true, calm sorrow, 
which is a sorrow unto life. 

That sorrow is not merely or necessarily of the emotions, 
though these, indeed, may be stirred. It is, primarily and 
-chiefly, of the heart—that is, of the man himself—ain the 
inner core of his being, of his affections and will) The 
emotions are a part of man’s mysterious being, which lie 
along that dim and indiscernible frontier, marking the 
limits of his spiritual and physical life. They may be 
affected from without or from within. A touching spec- 
tacle may arouse them ; but if they are enlisted in the great 
cause of God, their stimulus comes from the realm of 
eternity, and they are awakened through the soul. 

One saint felt himself “ the chief of sinners,” not be- 
cause he was scared by the awful vision of the Lord, in 
the blaze of sunlight, but because his soul had grasped the 
full import of that vision, and Christ had been revealed 
wm him. Another could never see a crucifix without 
shedding bitter tears, not because that moving image of 
the Passion merely excited his natural pity, but because 
the spring it touched in his mind, reawakened the living 
image of his Master’s love and suffering, which had by 
grace been planted in his soul. This spiritual grasp of 
that marvellous revelation has its form in penitence. 
Penitence, therefore, as a condition, an attitude of the 
soul which has fathomed the truth, is a life-long position. 
The Spirit of God, who awakens the truth in the soul of 
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- His servant, if sought with faithful diligence, maintains it 


in that soul to the end. Penitence is the true position 
of a soul in view of its Redeemer; and occupying that 
true position, it is “prepared to meet Him.” 

And herein is a serious warning, and a deep and 
“strong consolation.” A warning, indeed; for, ah! my 
brothers, how unlike is that calm, and serious, and life- 
long sorrow (source of so much sweetness, brightness, and 
humility, in a Christian’s life) to the mere evanescent 
spasms of emotion,—more, one may fear, an outcome of 
nervous excitement than of a soul-grasp of spiritual truth, 
—which are made to do duty for repentance unto life! 
How unlike to those passing ripples of regret, which mark 
for a moment the surface of our soul’s immensity, when 
we vaguely think of, or acknowledge, our sinfulness, but 
never stir its depths! ‘This is scarcely to sweep the soul 
with truth. 

And, again, there is consolation. There are humble 
souls who are unnecessarily self-tormented by a haunting 
fear that their penitence is false or inadequate, because 
they are unable truly to claim such warmth of feeling in 
their own case, as they hear others express. But it must 
never be forgotten that penitence does not mean any warm 
emotional sense of regret, but a will and heart turned 
vigorously from sin, for love to God. Love may be effective 
without being affective,and the reverse. You may have bitter 
tears like Esau’s, with no changed heart; you may have the 
heart-searching sorrows of Paul, with only the three days’ 
speechless penitence, and not a tear. It is certainly true 
that dryness of spirit is sometimes the penalty of a heart 
whose early loves and fairest affections have been given 
to sin, not to God; it is certainly true that some “root of 
bitterness,” some allowed self-pleasing, some known yet 
admitted evil, some insufficiency of willing surrender, chill 
in many the warmth of penitence; but it is also true that 
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one form of chastisement for those who are special objects * 
of His love, is the sense of forlornness, of the cold heart, 
and weighted life, and dimness of spiritual vision, and be- 
lief in, rather than experience of, the love of God. Servant 
of God, take courage. Where you are not permitting a 
known sin, where you are watching against sinful self- 
indulgence which chills devotion, where you know that the 
gins once committed you wish had not been done, where 
you turn from the memory of them with distaste, and 
banish thoughts akin to them with promptitude and indig- 
nation, where, in fact, you are diligently striving to obey 
Him, your God—ah! take courage, persevere, that is truth, 
though the feeling is not with it; your “soul loveth” your 
Master, though His love for you, unchanging as it is, for 
‘the time He does not allow you to feel. Take courage, 
“© wait for the Lord.” “For the Lord loveth the thing 
that is right; He forsaketh not His that be godly, but 
they are preserved for ever.” 

There are days in early spring when the flowers are 
opening, and the unfolding woods are sounding with song ; 
the sky is softest azure, and the sun is bright; the fair 
undulating hills lie in dim blue outline, and the valleys 
are half veiled in hazy melting mist; all the earth seems 
dreaming, half wakening,and scarcely willing to be wakened, 
from its winter sleep. Another day the flowers still are 
opening, and the leaves are green; the sun is shining, and 
the skies are blue; but the woods are almost voiceless, 
and the distances are clear and hard, for a chill March wind 
is blowing, and nature is shivering, as she passes from her 
slumbers. Perhaps it is a whisper of the winter not quite 
dead. Perhaps it is a helpful wind, checking herbage too 
rapid to be rich. But, whatever it be, the warmer days are 
coming, and, cold or genial, it 7s the spring. 

So with you. Once a warm day gladdened, now all 
is cold. Remember what there was, and pray, and wait, 
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and persevere. Religion is to cleanse, not merely to 
comfort. “O wait for the Lord.” 

And further, if Penitence is indeed the attitude of a 
soul under the dominion of truth,—-realizing its own state 
as a “sinner,” fathoming the fact that “ Christ died,” and 
learning from both that this is God’s love, and therefore 
loving Him,—if this be so, it further follows that penitence 
may be deepened as the years go on. One dangerous fault 
in the religion of our day, even when it is sincere, is its 
shallowness of character. Sobriety, and a shrinking from 
emotional exaggeration, or fanatical furore, are good and 
fine featuresin our countrymen. But there is such a 
thing as thoroughness without untruth, and earnestness 
without unreality. Indeed, anything which is worth 
doing at all, is worth doing well. And there is nothing, 
wherein we should so diligently seek the grace of whole- 
heartedness and perseverance, as in the things of the 
soul. Now this is true, above all, in penitence. Truth 
has inexhaustible treasures for patient searchers: “the 
secret of the Lord is with them that fear Him;” as the 
sun shines brighter and brighter, day by day, in the 
summer until the corn be ripened, so the sun of truth 
shines on the heart outspread to receive Him, until in 
the soul is traced, and fixed, the fulness of penitence, 
.which is, in fact, the fulness of truth. And the reason 
why spiritual life often flags, or advances so slowly, the 
reason why our confessions are less fruitful in blessing 
than otherwise they might be, is often to be found in a 
want of that thoroughness of response to the Divine 
Spirit, teaching us our own sins, and the sorrows of Jesus; 
that is, in a want of deepening of penitence in the soul. 
Remember, then, my brothers, let me repeat it, penitence 
is simply truth. It is the true, the only fitting attitude 
of the soul, realizing, by grace, its own sinfulness, and 
the love of God in Christ. 
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It is, again, this fact which throws into-clearest 
light the rationale of Confession. That is a subject, 
strange to say, which has convulsed the Church with con- 
troversy ; but you need not fear; I am not prepared now 
to plunge into a polemical discussion. There may be 
worse things than controversy certainly, because there 
may be things unnecessary; and at times, doubtless, con- 
troversy is a duty, and even a necessity; but to be a good 
controversialist requires much grace, for without that, 
more is lost to love, than is gained to truth; and the 
smart sayings, and hard hitting, in which dexterity is 
acquired by the practice of controversy, may feed a spirit 
of self-seecking, rather than deepen charity. However, re- 
_member this; confession, on its human side, rests upon the 
natural craving of the soul for truth. At best, in this sad 
world of false appearances, the soul lives alone. It is not 
discerned by others, it scarcely knows itself. Every means 
for reaching truth, for casting out the les in which sinful 
man lives, for diminishing self-deceit, for humbling the 
infatuation of pride,—every help towards reality may well 
be welcomed by mortal man. <A day is coming, which will 
indeed, to the best, be a startling revelation, for so ingrained 
is our self-love, so powerful our bias, so abundant our 
ability in hiding self from self, that we cannot but dread 
that tremendous unveiling, when “the secrets of all hearts 
shall be revealed.” It is the part, surely, not of folly but 
of wisdom, in some measure to anticipate that day. But 
indeed it is love, not fear, which is the most powerful 
motive for acknowledgment of sin. It is the love of 
God which makes confession not merely salutary to our 
souls, but, we feel, a due test of our humiliation before 
Him. And, certainly, the readiness not to cover our sins 
is a characteristic mark of real penitence. I do not speak 
now of the supernatural aspect of confession and absolu- 
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tion as taught in the Prayer Book, but I venture to insist 
that, in recent years, we might have been spared some 
hard sayings, some unloving misconstructions, some bitter 
feelings between many who name the name of Christ, if 
it had been remembered, that Confession, viewed from one 
side, is—in earnest Christians drawn by a sense of need 
—an outcome, a just and religious outcome, of that light 
of truth in the soul by which it has seen God’s love, 
commended by the death of Christ for forlorn and ruined 
sinners. A fair and religious mind will not, surely, 
commit itself to unmeasured condemnation of a religious 
practice, which, whatever else it means, at least means 
this,—an earnest effort to be true. 

To all who have been faithful to the truth, seen, how- 
ever partially, in the vision of Jesus Crucified, there has 
been an ever-deepening sense of calm and holy aversion 
from sin, for love of God. St. Peter, in the sweet 
humility of a life-long sorrow for his denial of his Master, 
in every line of his Epistles witnesses to his deepening 
penitence, and his deepening love of Jesus, by his warn- 
ing to the Christians of the need of watching. St. Paul, 
in the height of his heroic Apostolate, thought himself, 
as I have already reminded you, the “chief of sinners.” 
St. Augustine, laying the gifts of his splendid genius at 
the feet of that Master who had followed him when 
fleeing, sought him when wandering, and led him at last 
to the fold, only feels more and more that he is un- 
worthy. The loftier the sanctity, the deeper the penit- 
ence. Why? Because the clearer is the light of truth. We 
poor sinners can afford to depreciate the supernatural, to 
forward the claims of a religion of smooth things, to make 
our thoughts and duties towards another world subservient 
to our pitiful notions of respectability or convenience, be- 
cause we have such faint conceptions of the awfulness 
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of God’s holiness, and the horror of man’s sins. O my 
brothers ! pray for light to see the meaning of the Passion 
of Jesus; pray for grace so to realize its lessons, that you 
may feel the power of His love. “Seek, and ye shall find.” 
Your unbelief, your conceit, your worldliness, your low 
views of God’s greatness, your high views of yourself, will, 
by His mercy, vanish there and then, for more and more 
your soul will deepen in penitence, that is, will deepen 
in truth. 

Remember, “ God is love,” and the revelation by Chris- 
tianity of that dearest truth, is the seal of divine sanction 
set to her mission among men. “God is love,” and to bring 
that home to the heart of a sinner is, in fact, to revolu- 

-tionise his life. A new universe burst on the minds of the 
men of his generation when Columbus succeeded in crossing 


the Western ocean; a new vista opened up to science when . 


the telescope brought within range of human eyesight the 
splendours of immeasurable worlds ; new eras of thought 
have been marked by the rise and work, have been placed 
as monuments on the graves, of great thinkers, in every 
region of man’s intellectual activity. A region wider than 
many rolling oceans, more illimitable than the fathomless 
spaces of the nightlysky, deeper than any fresh departments 
of the thoughts of humanity, is opened before the eyes of 
those who will to gaze upon it, by the cross of Jesus Christ. 
What is that new world? The answer is,—God. 

Two great religions have expressed, as they have 
felt, two different conceptions of His character; the one 
is false, the other true, and the effect upon the souls of 
those who sit at their feet, to learn their lessons, is a 
striking expression of the difference. It is the glory of 
the religion of Mahomet that it defends the unity of God. 
Christianity has done the same. The one has crushed 
the mind by its method, the other opened the heart, and 
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raised the life. Christendom, with all its sin and sadness, 
is a sight for warm thanksgiving, when we contrast with 
it the wretched subjects of the religion of the false pro- 
phet. And the Christian saint and the Moslem devotee 
show precisely the same contrast—and are poles asunder. 
For what is the highest temper produced by this, and all 
such views of God, in the mind of man? A strange view. 
It is written in Arabian art, as well as in the Koran — 
The Mosque of Omar, and the houses of Damascus, affect 
the mind and strike the imagination with the magic of an 
exquisite dream. Vivid and blended colour, the dissected 
mystery of myriad flowers, the suggestive symbols of the 
travelling stars, waken in the soul a vague, almost an 
oppressive, sense of man’s littleness and God’s immensity, 
and are the natural artistic expression of that religion, the 
burden of whose teaching is not change of heart, or purity 
of affection, or anything indeed, either divine or human, 
but calm submission to the inevitable. It is only, “God 
is great ; submit to His will resignedly, for submit in the 
end you must; it has no trace of the Psalmist’s yearning, 
“My soul is athirst for God.” 

Many stately homes in England, many world-famous 
galleries, and solemn churches in Europe, preserve the 
masterpieces of Christian art. They waken dreams in 
the human soul more wonderful than the magic splendour 
of Eastern palaces. What is it to which all witness ? 
Let one picture answer. It has been felt that the gazer at 
the San Sisto Madonna—even at faithful reproductions 
only of the divine original—is first impressed with the 
entire humanity of the queenly Mother and the Holy 
Child; but at last the tenderness and astonishment in 
the eyes of Mary—too awe-struck to be startled, too true 
to be disturbed—beguile him into following that pene- 
trating glance out from the picture, away, away, across 
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dim, half-misty interspaces of Time and Eternity, up to 
the very presence of God. She holds in her arms Him 
who is the Head of our regenerated race, very God Him- 
self, and already her mind is opened, through the Divine 
Humanity, to the eternal love of God. 

It is ever thus with Christianity; in whatever character 
our dear Master comes to us, He, the great Revealer, com- 
mends the love of God. To the early Christians, the 
vision of “the Good Shepherd” was the solace of their 
weary lives ; to the martyr, the thought of His coming with 
His conquering saints taught still the same. But to us 
all, to all mankind, when the will is submitted to His 
will, and the mind opened to His teaching, in the mystery 
and tragedy of the Passion are unveiled at once the depth 
of man’s sorrow, and the truth of God’s love. From ¢hat, 
‘from that alone, by the power of the teaching Spirit, there 
is flashed a new light on the longing soul. It was once 
proud and indifferent, because it was false ; now it is tear- 
stained, heart-subdued, but calm and hopeful, in penitential 
sorrow, because in the face of divine love, evidenced in the 
mysteries of divine agony, it has learnt at last to be true. 

My brothers, God is love. For each of you Christ 
died. Are you striving to live by faith in Him, “7m the 
world, not of the world”? Ah! surrender entirely to His 
call and His teaching ; pray Him to show you sin as it is, 
that you may hate it; to show you your God, that you 
may love Him. Contemplate the Passion with prayer, till 
you see the Truth, and “ the Truth shall make you free.” 
Above all, in every difficulty, in every darkness, trust 
Him, He will never fail you; love Him, He will never 
leave. Lord Jesus, awaken us, sleeping in this vast un- 
reality ; calm us, disturbed with this frightening world; 
lead us to the truth of penitence, to the faithfulness of 
service, that so we too may be “ prepared to meet Thee.” 


SERMON IX. 


Che Energy of Preparation, 


2 PETER ili. 14. 


Seeing that ye look for such things, be diligent that ye may be found of Him 
in peace.” 


So far as this we have reached in our former discussions, 
—that character, the character of each child of man, is 
gradually and steadily approaching a crisis, which, when 
reached, presents it, as to its main direction, in a fixed con- 
dition—that is, that it is subject to that law of preparation, 
so observable, or at least so shadowed forth, in other 
matters in the world of external nature, and in the course 
of human history. 

Again, that if the operation of this law is to be rich in 
blessing, our moral choices must be guided by one power- 
ful principle—devotion to truth. And further, that if so 
—that has been my last contention—that in our higher, 
our religious, life we become the subjects of one blessed 
and healthful temper, the temper of penitence. 

Let me pause for a moment on this thought. Penit- 
ence,—of which so much is made in the Christian system, 
by which so much store is set in the Bible and the 
Church,—penitence has been represented, by those who 
are unhappily out of sympathy with Christian revelation, 
as either an enfeebling mental frame of cringing, cringing 
fear, or at best a mere womanish emotion. Penitence is 
nothing of the kind. If sin is (as it is) that which weakens 
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our being, penitence is strength ; if the loftiest of affections 
is that which raises character, penitence is ennobling. 
For penitence is the aversion of the whole conscious self 
from the affection of sin, and that aversion is based upon, 
proceeds from, is stimulated by, the highest principle—the 
love of God. Penitence, to be truly effective, is, in age, 
commensurate with our time of earthly trial. It is no 
passing feeling, no transient emotion. The passing ripple 
of sorrow which rolls across your mind when at night you 
say your evening prayer, and recall some unlovely action 
of the day, may indeed be a momentary manifestation of 
the force of a great tide-wave of life, or it may be no 
more than some expression of a mere sentiment or feeling, 
whose origin is not in the ocean of the supernatural, but 
in the stream of natural feeling; but penitence itself is a 
prevailing tone, an increasingly habitual temper, a gra- 
dually consolidating “set” of our whole being. It is, in 
fact, an aspect of real supernatural love and truth; it is 
love and truth looking through a veil of splendid tears on 
the confronting facts—sin and God. 

From this something is sure to follow. So great a 
cause will lead—unless by some other power it is counter- 
acted—to some great effect; it cannot, it will not, stand 
isolated, widowed—unlike all else in us—of a corre- 
sponding consequence. Thus on it there follows, and with 
it goes, the further advance of spiritual activity preached 
as a duty in the text. 

This is the subject of our final thought this Advent. 
A subject large, yet simple; so large, we only touch it 
lightly in a few passing moments; so simple, that, once 
stated, it is surely recognised by us all. This is what I 
call the energy of preparation. And to this we are ex- 
horted in the words before us: “Be diligent that ye may 
be found of Him in peace.” 
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There is—again I may pause to note the fact—a pecu- 
liar fitness in such words flowing from the pen of St. Peter. 
His Epistles are, on the natural and literary side, the ex- 
pression of the thought of a remarkable character. The 
man who writes, was, if ever man was, at first a victim to 
an impulsive, nay, more properly, an impetuous nature. 
Fiery impulsiveness is evidenced in almost every recorded 
action of his earlier life. By this he wins—so human it 
is—our ungrudging affection; by this he often erred, and 
at last he deeply and fearfully fell. This, purified by 
God’s Spirit, became the instrument of his noble and 
heart-searching sorrow ; this, disciplined, gave a peculiar 
colour and character to his sanctity. About his Epistles 
is found pre-eminently an atmosphere of most moving 
humility, about them the alertness of a self-mistrusting, 
and yet quick and diligent watchfulness, about them also 
a mood of energetic activity. 

The Second Epistle has been called his “last testa- 
ment.” It seems to have been written to the isolated 
and scattered Christians in the northern provinces of 
Lesser Asia. He is probably writing from the Eternal 
City, so soon to be his death-place, his grave, and then his 
monument; and his eye is fixed with unfailing constancy, 
illuminated with special force of vision, on the mys- 
terious spectacle of coming years. “True,” he seems to 
say to his converts,—‘“ true, you are lonely, scattered, 
heart-broken, persecuted ; true, you are a handful amidst 
the masses of the empire: but your object of contempla- 
tion is not Rome in her greatness; your subjects of thought 
are, surely, not limited by the possible range of pilgrim 
perils; before you is the certainty of a coming Christ. 
Heart-broken, travel-soiled, sorrow-laden, seeing that your 
gaze is penetrating through temporal darkness, rise in ear- 
nestness, work with energy, ‘be diligent that ye may be 
found of Him in peace.” 


: ] 
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What, then, is the scope of this energy of preparation ? 
The answer comes in its completeness in the text, cover- 
ing too large an area for our thoughts to examine this 
afternoon; but so much as this, at least, we may notice, 
that this diligence of the regenerated, the converted creat- 
ure, finds the field of its activity, the scene of its expres- 
sion, in, if so I may describe it, a two worlds. 


I. And, first, in any reality of its exercise, there is 
involved some true recognition of owr place and responsi- 
bility in the family of man. 

My brothers, a deep and accurate sense of this has 
been a spring of power in some of the greatest workers 
who have ever modified, revolutionized, or regenerated, re- 
‘ligious action and religious thought. 

To understand man with tolerable thoroughness, is, I 
submit, an essential attribute of the great men, who, in 
the course of human history, have ruled or used the large 
masses of the human race; but to dove man, as well as 
understand, has been a necessary condition in the mental 
world of those who have not so much ruled, as taught and 
changed and helped their fellows. 

Julius Cxesar—to take a crucial instance—is con- 
fessedly one of the greatest figures in history. His genius 
in many respects is unrivalled, his mental resources pro- 
fusely exhibited in more than one trying arena. His 
character is not without broad dashes of most human 
sunlight. His real virtues have never been denied. He 
was endowed with singular simplicity. His discriminating 
tact was astonishing. He was a brilliant example of true 
courage. Sulla, who was noway blind to his genius, he 
alone had dared to disobey. His vices, too, were con- 
spicuous and glaring. His licentiousness surpassed even 
the wickedness of his time. But certainly he, in the 
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highest degree, understood men and how and where to use 
them. Ina certain sense it may truly be said of him that if 
he aimed—as he did—at personal aggrandizement, he did 
not therein entirely forget “the good of the nation.” And 
yet that “good” was limited by a political horizon ; no one 
—in spite of the instances of his courteous statesmanship 
and his diplomatic clemency—no one has pretended that 
his inhuman cruelty to the Veneti, for instance, after that 
great naval victory,—which some of your schoolboy 
memories may recal from “The Commentaries,”—no one 
has pretended that it cost his conscience a single twinge. 

Take one other instance, nearer ourselves. Next, I sup- 
pose, to Cesar, ranks the First Napoleon. If any aspirant 
to power understood and used men, certainly he was that 
man. ~Many here, I imagine, have stood in silent thought 
by his grave, beneath the dome of the Jnvalides, and those 
will certainly remember that touching inscription, which 
records the desire of the conqueror that his mortal remains 
should rest, as the dead voice says, “Au milieu de ce 
peuple Francais que jai tant aimé.” I have hardly dared 
to translate, for the pathetic appeal of that “tant aimé,” to 
which the heart of each reader, at least for a moment, 
has thrilled, loses, somehow, something of its tenderness 
in the English, “that people whom I so much loved,” 
True, for the moment we feel it, but then it shines before 
us from the mournful background of a defeated fortune, of 
exile and death; but in another moment we recognise the 
fact that he understood, and used the French people, it 
was himself he oved. 

How different the power of those who have deeply 
moved men in the higher regions of religious thought! 
Twice before in these addresses, I have alluded to one philo- 
sopher whose influence was profoundly felt in Europe in 
the seventeenth century. The secret of his astonishing 
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success was certainly, in part, his constructive earnestness, 
at a time when men’s minds were weary of teachers 
who had done nothing but destroy, but far more he 
swayed men’s thoughts by the vigorous force of his real 
sympathy with man, as man. 

Another Frenchman, nearer our own day, has con- 
structed a system of philosophy, and out of it even 
framed a grotesque “Religion,” which is still affecting 
many minds. No one denies the intellectual grasp of the 
author of Positivism; but his influence is due, at least as 
much, to his genuine love for the human race. 

Bear with me, if I instance yet a third. The reli- 
gious revival of the thirteenth century may have melted 
from our memories in the accumulating clouds of succeeding 
“centuries; but none the less, St. Francis of Assisi takes rank 
among the greatest reformers. What was one secret of his 
power? His religious depth, his intensity of earnestness, 
his courageous firmness, his inflexibility of purpose,—all 
are moving and beautiful; but besides, he had a mind of 
so wide a grasp, that in studying man, he could generalize 
what was truly human, and pass over the merely accidental; 
and above all a heart, so tender, so deeply sensitive to 
the possibilities of goodness, to the facts of trial in human 
souls, that the needs and wants, the yearnings and sorrows, 
of his fellow-creatures, rang through his being with ever- 
reviving echoes, like the moanings of the storm-vexed 
ocean in the sympathizing caverns of the sea; no! rather 
like the wails of a sickness-stricken infant, in the heart 
of the mother of whom it was born; Francis loved the 
representative of man, shorn of his accidental acquisitions, 
—Francis loved “ the people.” 

Such men are examples, in various measure, of great 
principles, which may be, which ought to be, forces in the 
character of us all. What are they ? 
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My friends, we Christians learn, surely, from our re- 
ligion, some deeper thoughts of the unity of the human 
race, and therefore we may learn—ah! would that we did 
so !—our real connection, our tie of relationship, to every 
member of the Family of Man. Surely, also, so learn- 
ing, we become more deeply impressed with the awful, 
the blessed, heritage of sorrow, common to us all. This 
we see held in larger proportion by some, always, how- 
ever, by right of relationship, liable to be passed on to 
others, sure to be possessed, some time or other, in greater or 
less abundance, by each. Hence comes the sense of the 
need of those around us, hence the appeal for help from 
ourselves. Hach awakes, or may awaken, to his place. 
A trustee in something——money, truth, sympathy —-for his 
fellows, and bound to attend to the requirements of the 
trust. For this, all this, is emphasized by the increasing 
certainty of a dim, an awful, a half-suspected, future be- 
yond,—by the knowledge of those solemn possibilities 
enshrined in every separate soul. And from such teaching 
—and is it not the teaching of the Christian Faith ?7— 
surely there opens out before us a wide world for earnest- 
ness and energy,—the world of social duty. 

Whence can our action in such a world gain guid- 
ance and precision? How may it acquire a consistent 
stimulating motive? I answer, from the possession of a 
true ideal. 

Of course, self-interest may lead you to an action 
towards others, right in itself, but if so, it will be by 
accident; but it is the sympathetic sense of your own 
place in the great human family, which will induce con- 
sistent effort; and that effort will be guided wisely, will 
be strengthened indefinitely, by the possession of a trust- 
worthy standard, of a true ideal. 


Rousseau’s ideal was a sentimental falsehood ; Comte’s 
K. L. S. N 
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a vague, a misleading abstraction. The ideal of St. Francis, 
the ideal of the Christian, is a living MAN. He, my 
brothers, your ideal, is the Representative of the race. He 
possesses in purity, that which all of us share in its cor- 
ruption—human nature; in His heart is stored a fund of 
life’s experiences; His character is universal, His sympathy 
unfathomed ; in Him mankind is ennobled, for in Him is 
the fulness of what each yearns for; He is also the living 
GOD. The Christian’s ideal is Jesus Christ. 

It is in Christ alone you have, at its highest, the true 
dignity of your fellow, the true ideal of human duty. 
Look to that life. Follow those footsteps. Learn that 
love. And then, then “give diligence,” in the life of duty, 
“that you may be found of Him in peace.” 

A question for each before we kneel by the manger on 
Christmas Day—* Am I, a Christian, forgetting any claim 
of daily duty?” Your sphere may be small, your oppor- 
tunities comparatively few; but in each, the question 
which will in some form be asked at His coming, is— 
“ How has your duty been done ?” 

We live in an age when there is a fashion in philan- 
thropy, as well as a fashion in religion. Do we atone by 
an interest in large questions—a common fault—for a 
failure towards lesser claims? We live in an age when, 
at all costs, men seek for personal agerandisement, or for 
the intoxication of passing pleasure. We, each of us, 
must see to it, lest our ingrained selfishness is destroying 
the “diligence” of the Christian. Can it be that our 
life is being frittered away in nothings, when men around 
us are in the direst need? Can it be that we occupy 
ourselves with “great interests,’ when unworthy sus- 
picions, or cruel slanders, or petty unkindnesses, or 
thoughtless acts of neglect, are emptying the lives that 
lie within our arm-sweep, of the power of happiness, and 
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the influences for improvement that are intrusted to us 
to use ? 

Let us see to it. Every day, in every life, gives social 
opportunities, and therefore responsibilities at the last. 
Alas! at the best, how sorely we fail! But, blessed is 
_ the thought for the Christian, our Ideal is also our Re- 
deemer. There is a supply for our failings in His merits, 
there is pardon in the Precious Blood. 

Is that a motive for inactivity? I imagine rather it 
is a stimulus to effort. Because Christ is our Redeemer, 
“give diligence” in the life of duty “that ye may be 
found of Him in peace.” 


II. And the other world in which to practise this 
“diligence,” is the inner life. We need here, for prepara- 
tion, a deep and practical sense of its reality. By this 
I mean to imply that the soul’s inner life is no land of 
dreams, no creation of a poetical faculty, no fancy pic- 
ture, no product of mere idealism; but that to speak of 
it, is to speak of a series of real events, the result of actual 
spiritual transactions between conscious spiritual beings. 

Now, here is a field of energy in two directions. It is 
the constant teaching of the Christian revelation, that we 
are brought into terrible, into intimate, connection with 
the power of evil. 

The tendency of the fashionable philosophical liberalism 
of the day, is to deny the existence of evil spirits. Several 
writers of this school make themselves merry over the 
“myth” of the devil. But the voice of mankind is against 
them—in this instance a “vox popult vox Dei.” Tvery 
soul that takes any account of its inner struggles, is at 
some time sensible of subtle temptations to evil, drifted 
into its consciousness it knows not whence, and even 
startlingly unlike the ordinary miasma of its own evil 
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tendencies. At times, even the personal presence of an 
evil power is felt with an irresistible force of conviction. 
The modes of dealing with such facts have been various. 
Recent writers on the religions of the East have drawn 
attention to mysterious modes of worship seen in India, 
traceable in Greek and Roman story, not extinct among 
existing savage nations, which seem to be methods of 
propitiation of powers of evil. The method of the Chris- 
tian is different, but he too recognises the fact. He has 
learnt in his dealings with the powers of darkness, that, 
with the new forces of the kingdom of Heaven placed at 
his disposal, his one duty is unqualified resistance. “ Re- 
sist the devil and he will flee from you;” and we each 
know—do we not, my brothers ?—-how stern, how un- 
flinching, how painful at times, must be the energetic 
diligence of spiritual effort, if we are to come off victorious 
in this severe conflict. 

Very real is that inner world! Often, too, as dismal 
as real! When we consider our natural inclination to 
wrong, face to face with the better witness of a higher 
nature within us, our constant exposure to temptation, 
our astonishing capacity of self-deception, the prevalence 
of error, the accumulating force and momentum of sin,— 
then, indeed, we wake to the necessity of the teaching, 
“Be diligent that ye may be found of Him in peace.” 

But, above all, is it blessed to remember that the best 
energies of preparation may be, must be, put forth in the 
high solemnities of divine communion. How unbearable 
would be the thought of life’s darkness and sorrow, were 
it not for the illuminating splendour of this truth! There 
are many witnesses to the fact of ths world of inner 
activity, which corroborate the statements of the Christian 
revelation. 

In the first place, there is that very sense of weakness, 
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that intimate feeling of the uselessness, the hopelessness, 
of owr own efforts, which presses, sooner or later, on the 
most self-reliant of men; and with it, all the more we 
struggle onward in the path of truth and duty, a deepen- 
ing and painful sense of our abounding ignorance. Stifled 
with the choking vapour of sin, half-blinded with the 
glare, half-stunned with the clamour, of daily life, we may 
sneer at truth, or ignore the claims of a severe and divine 
revelation. But pause in the rush, or emerge from the 
misty cloud, or flee from the noisy clash of jarring voices : 
—how great the world is! How awful! How inscrut- 
able! What tiny atoms are we in this giant universe! 
And yet of what infinite importance! It is then that the 
sense-of weakness, and consciousness of the abysmal depths 
of our utter ignorance, for the moment at least, come 
home. No hope, no help, no peace, no progress, unless 
we may rest on a revelation, and strengthen our poor 
tottering spirits on divine communion. 

And, again, surely we all have known another interior, 
inherent feeling of the soul, pointing in the same direction. 
What is that ? 

The shadows deepen on the western hills; the sky 
behind them flames in burning colour; in front, the 
valleys lie in deepening dimness, growing ever darker in 
the wrappings of the night; the bounding ridges stand out 
clear against the heavens, each curve and point, each peak 
and jagged crest, distinct, and throwing out distinctly, 
that distant blazing brilliancy of sky! Why long we so 
to be beyond the hills—anywhere over them—away, away? 

The summer morning dawns among the mountains. 
The new-born light sweeps up from the freshening East, 
to meet the lingering pallor of the day now dead. Those 
last soft glances of the past have strained across the 
gap of midnight, like the eyes of the dying, straining 
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for an expected face, hoping to see it once again before 
the end. The morning is breaking, the last messages of 
yesterday have been delivered, and the new heir of all 
the inheritance of Time is planting her rosy feet upon the 
hills. Death and life! is it that thought which brims 
the eyes with tears? No. There is something subtler ' 
far than that, which deepens, quickens, fills with unmea- 
sured tenderness, this most pathetic spectacle of dawn. 
Man’s spirit, like the Peri in the Eastern legend, is yearn- 
ing, longing, at the gates of day. 

The gusty winds sweep fitfully, shrill-piping or low- 
moaning, through the winter woods. The leafless branches 
toss and fret, chained down to earth, but moved and har- 
- assed by the messages of the wind. Why does the human 
spirit feel the same? Why this unutterable longing to 
follow onward, far onward, with the travelling gale ? 

What is the meaning of it? Why does a chance spec- 
tacle of outer nature——a flashing of a sorrowful human face 
in a city crowd, a sad glance from toil-wearied eyes of 
some ragged urchin, a stray word from a voice we love, a 
passing expression in some chance book,—why suddenly 
touch the most delicate chords of being, in such wise that 
they vibrate with a melody of mingled joy and pain? 
And then, that very intermingling of pain and joy, the 
soul this moment bright, another shadowed like a gleamy 
day upon the moorlands; that running up of little trivial 
matters into great ;—-Dante indignant at some petty feud 
in Florence, yet in another breath measuring the abysmal 
precipice of Eternity, steeper than the beetling cliffs of 
Noli above the pitiless abyss of heaving sea ;—you your- 
self, man of business, one moment wrangling over an 
affair of to-day’s trade, yet conscious, in another, of a 
sense of weariness, of unsatisfied longing for something 
unsupplied in Market Street ! 


tA" 
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What is it all? It is that vast possession, used to 
different purpose, producible in different measure, ready 
at call with varying degrees of swiftness, but still possessed 
by all of the family of man. It has made the thoughts of 
great thinkers flame out in characters of fire; it has 
clothed the fancies of the poets in whatever robes have 
made them visible eternally to man! The village woman, 
or the struggling seamstress, pauses in her toil, and listens 
in silence to some word of kindly warning, or some passage 
from a Hebrew Psalm; but her mind is echoing with 
strange, unexplained, unquestioned canzonetti, wakened 
within the soul. The child on the Sunday afternoon opens 
its eyes in silent awe, gazing before it, while its mother, 
or its teacher, tells some tale,—the little soul thrilled 
with inexplicable awe! What is it ?—this strange, incon- 
gruous medley of commonplace and imposing, so present 
everywhere in man? It is that sense of the infinite in 
a creature prisoned in a state of finite and sorrowful pro- 
bation, a sense which has struck its roots deep in the 
human soul, and the special virtue of which, is to give to 
every thought, conception, word, or act, of the creature 
whatever of dignity or force it brings to bear upon its 
fellows. 

That sense witnesses to one truth, that man can never 
rest, is never strengthened, never satisfied, without divine 
communion. 

1. I remind you that that takes shape, first, in the 
energy of prayer. Life without prayer is stifling and un- 
satisfying. 

The room is close; the gas is flaring with a blinding 
brightness; you have sat working late into the night; 
your account books are before you, or your piles of letters, 
invoices, time-tables, what not; your limbs are cramped, 
your head is swimming, your sleep-defrauded eyes are dim 
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and aching; you start up from your chair, you fling the 
doors wide, and step out into the stillness of the night. 
The sky is clear; the moon is sinking; the stars are flash- 
ing with a brighter brilliancy, that whispers of the break- 
ing of the day; the frost is glistening on the leafless 
blackened branches of the solitary tree, in the garden of 
your Manchester home; one stray featherlet of cloud is 
straying through the mazes of the upper winds ; the breeze 
comes whispering to you, bathing your burning forehead 
with its cooling streams; then on it goes to Eternity. You 
long to follow. There is something then beyond these 
dull account books, something of higher price than £ S. D. 
All this work may be, is, duty and discipline; but the 
life is beyond. As the cramped brain, and wearied lungs, 
need the stillness and freshness of the night, so the pris- 
oned spirit needs—God. 

That is the rationale of prayer. The deep of man’s 
spirit must “call unto” the deep of God’s. There is some- 
thing pitiable in the perpetual arguments on the “ diffi- 
culties” of prayer: some, from real hindrances, from spirits 
cramped by habits of measuring everything by the pro- 
cesses of natural science, with no idea of a wider world, 
committing folly, like the “young man” with the measuring- 
line in Zechariah’s vision; some, from the fashionable 
affectation of the time ; some, from a weary despondency, 
—argue and wrangle over “ difficulties,” and do not pray. 
The bird that beats its cage-bars in impotent misery, and 
always fears to cross the opened door, will never sing, to 
the motion of the rocking tree-tops, in the summer morn- 
ing; the traveller who debates all day in the city street, 
of the steepness of the mountain-side, will never laugh, 
waist-deep in heather, or sing with exuberant delight, 
gazing from the princely crest, on the panorama of the 
outspread plains and cities, forest-lands and sea. The 
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mind that argues on the “hindrances” to prayer, instead 
of praying, will never know the width of that strange 
world-arena of man’s “ diligence” in learning God. 

For us Christians it is sufficient that Christ our Master 
commanded prayer ; and experience, the experience of the 
best and greatest, countersigns the ordinance of Christ. 

We are lonely, and weak; we need much; in prayer 
we grasp it; God wills it; the angels beckon us on. 
Take courage; put forth the force within you; cling to 
God, and pray. 

2. And then there is the devout'acceptance of the gift 
of Sacraments. 

All life is sacramental. The outward eye sees form 
and colour,—the solemn, plumy palms of the silent 
East, the misty olives on the hill-sides of Italy, the stern 
and saddened pines, clinging to, and clambering up the 
gashes in our northern moors ;—the light glance of the 
bird’s wing; the flying glory of the passing clouds, 
athwart the smoke and gloom of Manchester; the soft, 
sweet face, the rosy helplessness of your sleeping child; 
these for the eye;—but the spirit sees far more; sees 
intimations, hears whispers, dim, or distinctly audible, 
from another world. Another world? Nay, from this 
world of spirit in which we are sharers now. All life is 
sacramental. Religion, therefore, is sure to have real 
sacrament: and she has. Here you meet God. Here 
the Incarnate Christ comes to dwell with you. And as 
your spiritual energies rise up to meet Him, so far you 
are strengthened with the real presence of the real Christ. 

God is your end, your present and your future. Duty 
and Communion make up life. God, be sure, is ever 
ready. His gifts, His presence, depend upon a change- 
less promise. How are you rising to your opportunities ? 
“Be diligent that ye may be found of Him in peace.” 
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III. Why, however, should “ peace” result from such 
preparation? ‘The answer is not far to seek. For 
“peace” there is needed in the soul the power of forming 
something like a real estimate of the relative importance 
of things, that is, some true conception, nay, conviction, 
of the place and meaning of Time and Eternity. Alas! 
without this, endless mistakes, endless disappointments ! 
For “ peace ” there is needed an inward, a living, principle 
to transform and interpret sorrow. Sorrow in itself is 
harrowing and bewildering. What quietude of heart, so 
long as life’s heavens are darkened, and all that seemed 
most stable reeling to a dread collapse? What prospect 
of quietude, unless the quietude of despair? An illuminat- 


ing principle, carrying the eye through the darkness to a 


further land of light, a steady will, reinforced by help 
from God,—those are needed in sorrow, if there is to be 
“peace.” 

For “peace,” there is needed also an interior freedom. 
So great, so capable is the human soul, that so long 
as it is shackled by sense, held down by the world, 
“tied and bound in the chains of sin,” it chafes and 
struggles as a prisoned bird on a summer morning, beat- 
ing itself, in impotent wretchedness, on the barriers of 
its cage. Born for a better land, born to live and toil, 
with a purpose higher than the immediate end of actual 
work, to feel the “peace” for which his soul is yearning, 
man must be free. 

And further, for “peace,” there is needed a strong, an 
increasing, anticipation of the future fulfilment of a lofty 
destiny. Riddles are many in this world; sin is plentiful, 
sorrow is rife,—a most disturbed, uneasy, confusing 
world! When the heart’s best affections find an object 
adequate in greatness and beauty, and more, ONE on 
whom it can confidently rely for the future solution of all 
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disturbing problems, then, and only then, in face of this 
world’s grievous perplexities, can there be peace. 

It is in distinct fulfilment of duty, made possible, 
made noble, by supernatural communion, that there can 
be such peace; it is in One, One only, that the needed 
strength of our confidence can be found. And I name 
Him, my brothers, He is Jesus Christ. 

And here I approach a close. I thank you once more 
in this Cathedral, for patient attention to sketches, crude 
and short enough, of the principles of development of a 
soul; but, crude and short though they be, I believe that, 
in the mysteries of this our pilgrimage, their application ~ 
is of universal necessity. The laws which rule, the con- 
ditions which confine, the human character, will not 
change for us. We must conform wisely to them. 

In the unapproachable solitude of each human spirit 
among you all, choices innumerable, day by day, are 
gradually fixing the bent of your being, and for Eternity. 

The pine-tree rises in the mountain, takes its place 
in the dusky fringe of adventurous forest that overhangs 
the deep and gloomy gorge; many forces or accidents 
of nature have combined to fashion its gnarled and twisted 
limbs: the western wind, the sloping shale, the sheltering 
peak, the driving storm, all had contributed an influence, 
resulting in that grim, storm-vexed tree. 

Your soul is subjected to many forces, in its perilous 
and changeful journey amid the storms of life; but you, 
animate and conscious creature, conscious of God as well 
as Self, you besides all have Will; and Free Will, sup- 
ported by the grace of God, places you above the sphere 
of mere indignity and accident. By this you may learn 
wisely to conform to law. A life saturated with truth, 
purified by penitence, braced and sustained by duty and 
communion,—such a life is maturing surely to the final 
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crisis, —such a soul is likely, is it not ?—“to be found of 
Him in peace.” 

There is one Judge of all of us: to each of us, one 
responsibility. Face to face with fact, or solemn certainty, 
—face to face with the deepening consciousness that there 
is no escape: face to face with the increasing sense of the 
need, and the labour, of preparation; it is not unnatural 
to ask again a question, lately often asked, and even 
passionately yet diversely answered, What is that? 

“Ts life worth living?” Life! Sorrow, uncertainty, 
pain, confusion, death,—these are the salient features in 
the life of most, in some degree of all. Man, at his best, 
is one in constant struggle, and recurring failure; some- 
times, like the adventurous climber in the Alps, all but 
touching the far mountain peak in triumph, and then, in 
a single moment, which reverses days of labour, falling 
with pitiable impetuosity, to an unfathomed destruction. 
So it often seems to us. Who has not felt it? Is it 
possible, is it wise, with shattered limbs, and shaken 
nerves, to try the toil again? It zs possible. It zs wise. 
For, to the repentant and struggling, even failure supplies 
something :—strength and experience, and the subject 
matter for a deeper, more lasting penitence. 

Life 2s worth living. The train leaving Manchester 
dashes into darkness, these gloomy winter afternoons, 
screeching, stopping, hurrying, creeping,—and all, in the 
perplexity of impenetrable fog. Ah! but let it pass the 
bounding hills, emerge from the repressing smoke, and 
sweep out of the hovering gloom; and then! then you 
have distant lights, a deep serene of frosty sky, and quiet. 
stars. That is like life. \ There is another world, serener, 
sweeter, than the clearest wintry glories of the sky: to 
this we struggle on; for this we face the fog, and dare the 
danger, of this blinding earth. 
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_ “Is life worth living?” Did I say we are struggling 
onward to a higher life? No. It is, it may be, here 
and now. I watched upon a foreland of the Devon coast. 
Around us was the unearthly stillness of a dreamy autumn 
day; the waves heaved heavily in deep indented creeks, 
and broke, with a shiver of expansion, on the sand: the 
crimson leaves hung peacefully above the crimson cliffs, 
no faintest wandering breeze came by to bear them to the 
ground. Nature at pause! Red rocks, bright leaves, 
gray stone, and purpling sea—calm in the union of un- 
troubled rest! How like the stillness of a soul in the 
“peace of God”! And then we saw a speck above the 
horizon of the sea; and with it—so deep the stillness— 
heard the regulated beat of journeying wings treading 
the air, and the clear voice of the journeying bird, 
louder and clearer as it neared the land. The soul, even 
here, pauses in moments of unearthly calm, when it hears 
and sees the sounds, the colours, of another world.— 
-“ Be still, and know that I am God,’——-we are very near 
Eternity. Life is a time for listening to learn. Life is 
worth living. 

“Ts life worth living?” I answer, “Yes.” Why ? 
Because age is advancing. 


“ Grow old along with me! 
The best is yet to be, 
The last of life, for which the first was made: 
Our times are in His hand 
Who saith ‘A whole I planned, 
Youth shows but half ; trust God: see all, nor be afraid !’” 


Age means accumulated experience—lessons the most 
valuable of natural life. Age means more; it means 
accumulated graces in a Christian, helps and teachings 
the most priceless, in the supernatural order. 
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“Tg life worth living?” It is, because Death is ap- 
proaching ; and death is the close of a severe probation, 
and the entrance of a higher, happier, stage of human 
destiny. 

I passed from Munich on a chill October even- 
ing; long volumes of mist were rolling slowly along the 
track of the Iser; dark clouds were frowning above the 
Frauenkirche, and the Basilica of St. Boniface; slowly we 
swept up the steep gradients of the Brenner ; night came, 
dim and gloomy; midnight approached; the stars came 
out; the moon shone clear upon an Alpine world of 
sparkling frost; morning began to break with the fresh- 
ness and the chill of early spring, above the towers of 
~Trent, and soon before us burst in summer warmth and 
beauty, the smiling plains of Italy. So death—dark, 
sombre, chill; but to the Christian the swift, though 
startling, passage to a world of unclouded loveliness. 

“Ts life worth living?” Yes; for Christ is coming; 
coming, dear Lord! to redress the wrong, to complete 
the half-achieved, to read the riddles, to solve the be- 
wildering problems, to reverse the unrighteous judg- 
ments, to speak the “well done, good and faithful,” to 
“give His people the blessing of peace.” 

After all, we are far too apt to view the Christian 
course as one of unrestful, hard, and toiling trouble. Not 
go, dear Lord! not so. Even here there is, to the true- 
hearted and persevering, a clear anticipation of the eternal 
crown. 

My brothers, take courage; this teaching is for us all. 
Life is duty—the outward expression, in the outer world, 
of a spirit ruled and guided by the Will of God. Life is 
communion, the interchange of sweetest intercourse be- 
tween the Ever-blessed and the children of His love. 
Take courage; even here you may feel, amidst external 
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and interior trial, a deepening peace. As the night of life 
is wearing towards the morning, His heralds, more and 
more distinctly bear His proclamation, who is the “ Lord 
of peace.” 

The saints have felt it, why not we ? 

Peter, after a pilgrimage of struggle more humble, more 
intense, because the sequel of the direst peril which had 
issued in the deepest penitence, — Peter ascended the 
Janiculum in loving confidence, to meet a cruel punish- 
ment, like, yet unlike, the crucifixion of His Lord, and 
died with a martyr’s calmness, springing from a martyr’s 
hope. Chrysostom,—once the idol of the capital of the 
later empire, once swaying the thoughts of thousands by 
the melody and majesty of his splendid eloguence,—was 
hurried to an exile from whence was no return. Hurried 
across the hot table-lands of Asia, amidst the tumultuous 
cruelties of Czesarea, in “perils of robbers and perils of 
false brethren,” like the great Apostle, in the pain and 
danger of the Isaurian Pass, amidst the fogs and chill of 
the dismal shores of the inhospitable Euxine,—he was 
still, not indeed without human sorrow, but with a sunny 
sweetness, reiterating in submissive patience, “ All glory 
be to God.” 

Whence came such calmness? Whence such fortitude? 
From a supernatural habit of diligence—“ diligent that 
ye may be found of Him in peace.” 

“Of Him!” Of whom? Of course—you know it—of 
the Crucified. The real “energy of preparation” depends 
upon true conformity to the Spirit of the Cross. This is 
the key to all. 

Ihave done. I have dwelt on some facts and duties of 
our regenerate life—the most certain, the most necessary 
—in preparation for Christ. The principle, the key-note 
of the whole, brings us, naturally, into the presence of the 
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Passion. Christ is all. The mystery of the Incarnation 
is the door of hope; when seen clearly, it will be the ex- 
planation of the perplexity of man’s history. And the 
Incarnation is presented, in its most available form for 
human warning, teaching, and comfort, on Calvary. Each 
earnest Christian has his favourite “devotion.” The suf- 
ferers in the Church’s infancy loved “the Good Shepherd,” 
and the exalted King. Each has his favourite “devotion;” 
and I have mine,—The Crucified. You will not quarrel 
with it; it is the most suitable surely for the sinner. It 
teaches us of that atonement in which all, the best, have 
so deep an interest; but more, it reveals the principle of 
a Christian life. It has formed great saints; it instructs 
us common men. Believe me, im proportion as our lives, 
each in his degree—2in small daily self-conquests, in the 
trifling self-denials of an ordinary devotion to duty, in the 
stern repression of evil temper, and worldly tendencies,— 
I say in proportion as our lives are, through grace, informed 
with the Spirit of Jesus Crucified, in that proportion will 
the diligence in preparation deepen, in that proportion 
shall we, with awe and yet with calmness, await His 
coming; ay! and waiting, shall find even here, amidst 
whatever sorrows, that 
“ God’s greatness 
Flows around our incompleteness ; 
Round our restlessness, His rest.” 
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SERMON X. 


Che Soul’s Peed and God’s Pature. 


PSALM xlii. 2. © 
“ My soul ts athirst for God, for the living God.” 


THERE are, my friends, texts in holy Scripture which have 
commanded, in every age of the Church, and from every 
Christian people, the tribute not only of an undying 
admiration, but also of a tender and constant love, and 
among such may be reckoned these solemn words. It 
matters very little indeed who was their author. It 
may have been David, as some tell us, in his hasty flight 
from Absalom. It may more probably have been an 
emigrant from Israel, standing for a moment somewhere 
on the bounding ridge of the Abarim, and gazing back in 
one last look of longing to the plains and hills of Judea 
—his now lost home. It may be, as some have thought, 
that the eyes of the writer were fixed upon the distant 
forests of Gilead, and that his attention was arrested by 
the lowing of the creatures—denizens of those mountain 
glens—as they rushed towards the waters of the Jordan, 
driven, stung by a wild agony of intolerable thirst, amid 
the frightful heats of a Syrian summer. But it matters 
little who may have been the author of these words; it 
ig at any rate certain, I believe, that they are the 
utterances of an exile, and it is evident that they bear 
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with them an image which, however it may be taken 
from local circumstances, is intended to convey a universal 
truth. 

The image itself indeed, and the teaching of the image, 
are unmistakable. Every reader of the Bible is accus- 
tomed to this particular metaphor. It occurs in at least 
three important Psalms; in three passages of Isaiah it 
serves to give the prophet a vehicle for the utterance of 
one of his strongest evangelical calls; and in one of 
Jeremiah’s most thrilling lamentations it occurs again. 
“My soul is athirst for God, for the living God.” 

And then, my brothers and sisters, remember that such 
an image is in another sense the property of humanity. 
- It is the proud prerogative of the great teachers of the 
human race to create such figures, and thereby to stereo- 
type at a touch, and to store among the traditions of 
mankind, the most needed, the most fruitful lessons of 
life. Men like Homer and Dante in secular literature, 
men like the Psalmists in the literature of the Bible, take 
a single image, choose a forcible metaphor, and by their 
use of these, teach some bold scheme of human life and 
character, or unveil some hidden fact of human destiny. 
Now such a scheme of human character, involving at least 
a hint of human destiny, with abundant and fruitful 
consequences, is to be found—such is my contention— 
in the words of the text—‘* My soul is athirst for God, 
for the living God.” 

And here you may be inclined to say, “ If the words 
of the text deal with the character and destiny of man, 
why on earth should you preach about them on a night 
like this? To-night, at least, is dedicated, surely not 
to passing human speculations, but to divine unchanging 
certainties; why then to-night, of all nights in the 
Christian year, dwell upon that which belongs to the 
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finite creature, when such an opportunity should be, above 
all things, consecrated to the nature and the character of 
the Undying?” My brothers, my sisters, my answer is 
this. Whatever treats of that which is essential to the 
life of man is in fact a revelation, or at least prepares 
the way for a revelation of the Will and therefore of the 
Nature of God; whatever deals with that which changes 
not in human character and human destiny points straight, 
I am confident, to the primary source of both—in other 
words, reveals the living God. And it is so, because “in 
Him we live, and move, and have our being.” “He is 
not far from any one of us;” and therefore, if we track the 
being, and movement, and life of man to their opening 
instincts and earlier efforts, we are sure to encounter 
Him who gives them all. 

Well then, let us ask ourselves this Trinity Sunday 
what is the meaning of this universal truth, what sugges- 
tion it gives of human destiny, and consequently, what 
expectation it awakens of an unveiling of a hidden 
mystery, or, in other words, what hint of a divine nature 
and character is enshrined, and that pretty plainly, in the 
text, “ My soul is athirst for God, for the living God.” 

Now, first, it is clear that the Psalmist is dwelling 
upon a characteristic need of the soul ; and here I do not 
think that there is any call for me to pause, in order to 
remind a congregation in London what the Psalmist means 
when he talks of the human sowl. Certainly he must 
mean the seat of moral choice. Certainly he must mean 
the throne of sovereign will. Certainly he must mean 
the sphere of unresting thought. Certainly he must 
mean the theatre of undivided consciousness. Certainly 
he must mean the centre of individuality. Certainly, in 
a word, he must mean the separate, indivisible, personal, 
everlasting, undying, self-determining se//, which belongs 
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to, hence which is, each one of us in this congregation to- 
night. Well, of that soul, speaking as he does of his own 
in the first instance, but thereby also speaking for all, he 
says this—that it has a characteristic need. What is 
that need? Let us answer by a further question. What 
are the clamorous cries which rise heavenward from that 
need, which springing from it proclaim it, give it defin- 
iteness of meaning and precision of form? Can they be 
heard ? can they be answered? And in the answer do 
they reveal, do they prepare the way for a revelation of 
the living God ? 

Well, I do not think the statement will be contro- 
verted that each one of us begins life with a desire to know. 
~ Curiosity is a characteristic of childhood, sometimes a 
ereat temptation, often a lordly blessing— 


“ At any rate, in after years, 
It finds no mate, it knows no peers.” 


At any rate, the curiosity of the child is so keen, so active, 
so simple, that you and I, in the enervating languor of 
later life, might well wish we had it back again. What 
is that desire to know concerned about? Surely the 
enigma of our being, of the world, of that which is around 
us, in us, so beautiful, so strange, so startling, yet so real ; 
surely the meaning of this extraordinary, this self-contra- 
dictory life—the explanation of this changing scene. The 
riddle to be read is,—why we are, and what we are; and 
—though in after days men may become too careworn or 
too callous to enquire—yet this eager longing is so much 
a part of our essential selves that it comes out in every word, 
in every question of a child. What is that desire to 
know? My brothers, pause and think. Surely so much 
as this, at least, is true. It is a clamorous cry which 
comes from, which proclaims abroad, a need of man. 
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But close upon the heels of curiosity there treads (I 
challenge you, is it not true?) an eager thrilling sense of 
aspiration, not unmixed with awe. Who of us has not 
stood upon the hills at sunset, and longed with a vague, 
wild, passionate longing to pass beyond the bounding 
clouds? Who of us has not watched with true, though 
unexplained, emotion that most pathetic spectacle, the 
breaking of a summer morning? Who of us has not gazed 
at the increasing light as it crept across the mountain 
summits, broken, disparted by their jagged peaks, and 
longed, although we feared at our own longing, to be for 
a moment carried beyond those fire-enfolded crests? My 
brothers, my sisters, what did it mean? what was that sense 
of awe? what also that wild, that undescribed, that inde- 
scribable aspiration? Again, I say, it was a clamorous cry. 

Pause again for a moment, and answer me. Which of 
us, aS time goes on, has not known the heart-breaking 
passion of regret which rises as we gaze behind, athwart 
the receding years? Why is it that, in spite of our well- 
formed, well-seasoned reasonings to the contrary, we still 
persist in clothing those days of earliest childhood with a 
life which is not all their own? + That field, that flower, 
that corner of the street, that dear old house, that well- 
known room—how much gladder, sweeter, better, as we 
say, than such things, such places now! The Mays were 
brighter Mays, the Junes were warmer Junes. Roses 
were softer-scented then, those fresher mornings. The 
flowers of evening then bloomed fairer towards the west ; 
our tears were fewer tears; the smiles of friends more 
sunny smiles. Each image that comes to us, lighted up, 
it may be, by the sunshine of some one dear, long-loved 
now lost face, has the magic loveliness of age-buried 
years, coming with a fresh life of resurrection, ghostlike, 
dream-like, from the silence of the grave. Why is it, this 
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sweet this sad regret? My friends, you will agree with 
me, whatever else it may be, at least it is a clamorous cry. 

And all these cries of the creature—this curiosity, so 
strong, so keen—this awful aspiration, soaring beyond the 
stars—and this regret so deep, so passionate—they gather 
up in one wild wail of need. Oh, cynic though you 
be, careless though you be—nay, indifferent or hostile 
though you be to serious thought—+tell me what need 
finds utterance in their voices? Is it not the same, 
the world-wide, world-old thought of the poor Judean 


exile on the wild Abarim hills ?—* My soul is athirst for: 


God, for the living God.” 

Ah! this eager, unsatisfied humanity, what cries it for 
~ but Him! 

Now, can that cry be answered? Is it heard? does 
any answer come? To-night I am reminded that it does. 
I am told in Revelation that there is a God, supreme in 
power, of essential spotless holiness, the Absolute of Per- 
fection, the Changeless in Beauty, comprehending thus in 
Himself, it would seem, all imagined or imaginable objects 
of the desiring mind. Is not that enough? Strange 
creatures that we are, it is not. You and 1 want to know, 
nearer, more precisely His nature and His character. 
For you and I are each possessors of a mysterious 
gift. We want to know, and till we know we can- 
not rest. Will He—the Unspeakable—suit Himself 
to the conditions of that gift? What is that gift? 
My friends, it is that which makes the insect that floats 
in the rays of the mist-stained sunlight of London greater 
than the pyramids of Egypt. It is that which makes the 
butterfly that strays into your temple gardens a mightier 
marvel than St. Paul’s Cathedral. It makes the little 
lad, whom you and I meet wandering, unkempt, half- 
clothed, sickness-stricken, in a London alley, an object of 
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more arresting interest than the savage majesty of the 
wild Atlantic. What is it? lLife—the mystery of life, 
each soul has it. It is the basis of its need—life, real, 
individual, imperishable, yet not self-sufficing. It came 
not from itself, upon itself it cannot rest. Man is a living 
being, but—greater than the insect or the beast, as these 
are greater than the inert matter of the voiceless earth,— 
Man reflects upon himself, and feels his insufficiency. 
He wakens up to life, leaning on others ; that known, felt 
insufficiency in the single life, finds its want, in part at 
least, supplied by those relationships which combine to 
constitute our dearest earthly blessimg—the sanctities of 
Home. We connect the earliest memories of life with 
that sweet thought. 

I pause an instant to say how thankful I am that 
still that thought is sweet. Englishmen, my brothers, 
among us that thought, representing powerful motives, 
ties, supports, has been a special force. Long may it be 
so! May no change of time, no change of law, no 
“progress” in the travelling centuries, no influence of 
corrupting civilisation, slacken our national grasp of that 
invigorating, purifying affection—the love of Home! But 
this itself is a parable. This itself must change, for all is 
changing. Life needed this; when this goes, is life’s need 
met by anything like this, to take its place—nay, to fulfil 
its failures ? 


“ Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting ; 
The soul that rises with us, our life’s star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
And cometh from afar : 
Not in entire forgetfulness, 
And not in utter nakedness, 
But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God who is our home.” 
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O source of light! O source of life! O centre of the 
creature’s being! O dearest hope! O darkest doubt! 
Who art thou? Is there an answer to the clamorous 
cry? Surely there must be, for it comes (does it not ?) 
persistent, clear from all the family of man, What is 
the answer? Will it meet the need? Turn to the Creed 
you said this evening: “I believe in God, the Father 
Almighty.” “The Father,’ mark you, O dependent life, 
but also “Maker of heaven and earth,’ “ Almighty.” 
“My soul is athirst for God,” athirst for Him as upon 
Him alone it can lean. Needing, crying, longing, desiring, 
I come into the temple of the Undying, and the Faith of 
the ages, as it confronts me in the creed of Christendom, 
tells me that my cry is heard, is answered, a “God” I 
have, and such a God also, as my life yearns on to. 
“ Child,” says the Church’s time-hallowed accents, “ Child, 
you have a Father.” My soul’s need makes its demand 
on God’s nature, the eternal Father’s nature meets my 
need. 

“Ts there a further cry?” I think there is, If 
there be one thing with which you surely must be, 
with which I certainly am impressed, it is our own, 
our astonishing individuality. I look upon a moving 
spectacle to-night. I doubt much whether, in the wide 
reaches of Europe, that spectacle can be matched. I 
look upon a vision of thousands of upturned faces, and 
each of them a dial-plate whereon, with greater or 
less accuracy, are registered the movements of a living 
soul—each alike yet so unlike—unlike in the acci- 
dents of birth, in the circumstances of life, in the 
secrets of temporal destiny, still more unlike in mould 
of character, in special personal shades of difference 
—unlike, in a word, in individuality. And—pardon 
me for dwelling on the obvious thought—that individu- 
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ality forces itself upon me, clashes against my soul, 
thrills through my being, echoes in my brain with the 
irresistible strength, the deafening vigour of a clamorous 
cry. To each, every truth of the Christian creed has its 
own complete abiding import. Can I doubt it, when I 
know to myself it 7s so, and each has an individuality— 
like, unlike, mine. Arguing from self what presses 
upon me? This—*“ What matters it to me ”—the words 
may suit the mouth of every being before me—* What 
matters it to me if, though in all this congregation, each 
find the satisfaction of his wants, I miss mine? I may 
be glad for them, and properly so, if I am a philanthropist. 
I may charitably be thankful, if I am a Christian, but if 
each has his soul’s need, what matters it to me, even me, 
even me, if in the end I have not found mine? St, Paul 
desired to be “accursed for his brethren ;” if he did, his 
brethren’s safety was his need—great man, giant apostle— 
but we are not all St. Pauls.” I speak for each of you. 
True, there is a wretched selfishness involved in the effort 
urged by preachers upon people to “save thew own 
souls;” but the evil lies in the narrow, selfish view of 
what salvation is, which is implied—often at least—in 
such urgency. For indeed, if a soul is to be just and 
helpful to others, it must first be true and faithful to 
itself and God. It must. That unrelenting, stern neces- 
sity arises from the fact of indwiduality. ach is indi- 
vidual. Track the pathway, my brother, my sister, of 
your separate life, winding upwards from the beginning— 
trom the cradle—to this moment. Wend your way 
watchfully through these changing years. Pass through 
the clouds, rest if you like a moment in the sunshine, 
only go, with wide eyes and fixed attention, on. What 
meet you as you trace your individual life? Whatever 
be the special facts of your life and mine, we all are met, 
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the paths of all are traversed, by one ghastly spectre, and 
that spectre is our individual sin. Sin, O man of fashion! 
Sin, O city merchant! Sin, my young brother, come 
from your clerk’s work in the counting house near the 
Cathedral! Sin, you who have come from your quiet 
home across the town! Sin! Yow have your own, not 
mine, not another’s. You are interested in your neigh- 
bours’ affairs. You appraise their characters. You take 
the measure of their abilities. You scrutinise their ways. 
You judge them. in fact. You interest yourself in the 
world, while over sedf you pass lightly, and scarcely 
pause. But one day—stop a moment now and empha- 
sise the fact in the register of memory—one day a vaster 
~scene than this peopled area of St. Paul’s Cathedral—oh ! 
how unspeakably more vast !—shall burst upon you and 
me; and we, unchanged in individuality, with our own 
sins, mark you, clear before us, can then count no more 
upon criticising our neighbours. No; we shall have a 
more laborious task allotted. We must give account of 
owrselves. 

Sin! Why, London is full of pain. Ah! how I re- 
member those London sick-beds. I used to wonder how 
your West-end people could rest in their houses when 
they thought of the suffering that we clergy saw. We 
used to thank God that many could not rest, thank God 
to see how much sympathy came forth to alleviate pain. 
London is full of disease. Thank God! you have your 
hospitals. See to it, I beg you, that they are Christian 
as well as philanthropic. London is full of death. Well, 
you have your cemeteries, at least, to lay the bodies in 
when it comes to that. But what is behind the death, 
the disease, the pain? My friends, tear off all accidental 
coverings, and remember the misery at the root of all 
man’s sorrow is sin. Awakened to my life, I am aware of 
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that. Does one sin hold me down? Then the longing 
of my better self is to be delivered. Who can do it? 
Who free me from these complicated motives? from this 
base cowardice ? from this suspicious temper ? from these 
fierce desires ? from this enthroned worldliness? Who ? 
I ask who? 

I open the pages of the Gospel story, and straight 
I come across Jesus Christ. <A startling figure! An 
unrivalled picture! An unexampled life! None other 
like that in history. Julius Cesar? They wrote a 
powerful monograph about him the other day, and at 
the close drew a parallel between him and Christ. It is 
difficult surely for any one to avoid disliking in it the 
bad taste, even should he not shrink from it as a kind 
of blasphemy. The conqueror of Gaul was indeed a 
striking figure. But how unlike that other! Men, so 
to speak, of different categories altogether. No, none 
like this. What is this Jesus Christ? “The Repre- 
sentative of humanity,” say the half believer and the true 
believer alike. Sir, I take you at your word—“ the 
Representative of humanity.” Yes, it is true. Go to 
Nazareth: what do you find? That hidden life, that 
sweet humility, that patient labour. The hills encircle 
Nazareth. Along the slope and in the valley sleeps the 
little town. The sea spreads out beyond in splendour. 
The sun shines gloriously above those mountain peaks, 
once almost the scene, prematurely, of the Passion. In 
that still spot for thirty years He lived. Man’s greatness 
is in a life of love and goodness hidden with God. Yes, 
“the Representative of humanity.” Go to Samaria, to 
Galilee, to the Lake shore; see His work, the toil of His 
poverty ; those Judean waysides, those dusty roads, those 
sun-smitten plains; and then the “ contradiction of sinners 
against Himself,” those crowded gatherings, those un- 
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believing Pharisees; those cynical, critical Sadducees; those 
blind Jews in the synagogues who refused Him; their 
carping, arguing trickinesses, pettinesses, jealousies, and 
plots. And He! He never, never varied in that 
heavenly teaching; never, never changed in that un- 
speakable compassion ; never, never faltered in that un- 
shaken faithfulness; never failed a hairsbreadth in that 
sublime example; never flagged a moment in that unutter- 
able love. O Jesus! Master! best and dearest! Ay, but 
also most minutely perfect. 

“Representative of humanity?” Yes. Go to Cal- 
vary. Ah! there, my brother, my sister, there you are 
nearer home. Every sin-smitten, heart-broken, sorrow- 
laden creature believing in Jesus knows Calvary. Every 
miserable one with burning brow, in palpitating pain, be- 
lieving in Jesus, knows Calvary. Survey the tragedy of 
the Passion. And in every stage, in every scene, this— 
if you have eye to see, you see it—/his is true. He is 
“the Representative of humanity.” Well, I am sorely 
needing a friend to meet the wants of my humanity, my 
individuality ; that is, alas! my sin. Does the Father 
in heaven deliver me from that? I may hope, suspect 
it, but I need to know. No human eye has ever seen 
Him. No hand has ever touched. No head has dared 
to lie upon that breast. Can He be revealed to me, as I 
need such revelation? Can my want be met, my indi- 
vidual sin pardoned, cleansed? One only has ever at- 
tempted to answer that. But He has answered it in no 
uncertain accents. He? It is Jesus Christ. 

My friends, the other day, one of the greatest living 
thinkers and preachers in London, as I hold him (al- 
though I don’t suppose he ever, technically speaking, 
preached a sermon), told me an anecdote, and to-night I 
tell it you. It illustrates this truth. Charles Lamb— 
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so he told me—had met some friends to talk on literary 
topics. They were engaged in discussing what would be 
the probable effect upon themselves and their demeanour, 
effect of joy, of surprise, of teaching, if they could only 
once speak mouth to mouth with the great, the wonderful 
dead ; and one imagined the approach of one, and another 
of another. Then followed something of this sort. 
“Think,” said one, “if Dante were to enter the room, 
what should we do? How should we meet the man 
who had trodden the fiery pavement of the Inferno, 
whose eyes had pierced the twilight, and breathed the 
still clear air of the mount of the Purgatorio, whose mind 
had contemplated the mysteries of glory in highest 
heaven?” “Or suppose Shakespeare were to come,” 
another said—you know how Lamb loved Shakespeare— 
“ Ah,” he joined in, his whole face brightening, “How we 
should rise to meet him! How I should fling my arms 
up! How we should welcome him—that king of 
thoughtful men!” “And suppose,” said another, “Christ 
were to enter.” The whole face and attitude, so my 
informant told me, of Charles Lamb was in an instant 
changed. “Of course,” he said, in a tone of deep solem- 
nity, “of cowrse we should fall upon our knees.” My 
brothers, will you care to fall upon your knees to one 
who is merely a “Representative of humanity?” I think 
you will rise to receive Him, J think you will hold out 
your hands and welcome Him; but you fall upon your 
knees,—and of cowrse you would, if Christ were to enter— 
you do it because your “soul is athirst for God—for the 
living God”—and He is there. 

Ah! friends, this afternoon as I watched the clouds 
marching in stately progress across your sky of London, 
there rose in me, as there would have risen in you, the 
aspiration, the desire, the longing, the cry, the craving 
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cry, of unspoken words towards the Infinite that lies 
beyond. But suddenly there came across the clouds, 
athwart the patch of broken blue, the sun-fired flaming 
cross of your great cathedral; and in a moment the 
vision of the cross “precipitated” thought; I was re- 
minded that not aspiration but self-sacrificing love is 
the witness of the presence, of the manifested nature of 
the living God. We need, we long, we faint, and Jesus 
comes. He meets my sin and yours—vweary of self, 
we fling ourselves on Him, most blest, most beautiful. 
The clamorous cry of thirst, cry of individual want, of 
a soul sin-conscious, heavy-laden, is answered by the 
creed of Christendom, “And in one Lord Jesus Christ, 
the only-begotten Son of God, begotten of the Father 
before all worlds, God of God, Light of Light, very God 
of very God, begotten, not made.” Surely this revelation 
explains a fact of human longing, surely there is nothing 
startling in the truth that the thirst of man is met by 
the Eternal Son—Himself the living God. 

One further phase of desire for a moment I proceed 
to mark. We desire forgiveness ; we have it in the Cross 
_ of Christ. But surely there is within us a yearning that 
the life of Christ may be ours. We want to know the 
Father as Christ revealed Him when He lived in this low 
world. We want to love the Father as Christ loved Him 
—to love Him by loving Jesus Christ—we want the life 
of Christ to permeate our own. What is this longing? 
It is the ambition to be better, the desire towards the 
ideal, the cry for holiness. Is there a power to answer 
to that cry? Is holiness, is the achievement of a higher, 
better, nobler life possible to man? The world smiles 
and says, “Infatuation;” our sloth or our despondency 
re-echo, “Alas! it may not be; we cannot conquer sin.” 
My brother, believe it not ; you can. Not indeed alone, but 
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there 7s a power answering your need. “No man can say 
that Jesus is the Christ, but by the Holy Ghost.” Christ 
may be amongst us, in us, by the work of the Holy Ghost. 
“Deep,” says the Psalmist, “is calling unto deep;” but 
louder than the waters of the cataract tossing, tumbling, 
rushing towards the Jordan—shriller than the wild winds 
singing as they careered across the mountain ranges of 
the Abarim—is the cry of the immortal spirit to the only 
deep in which it ever finds its satisfaction, the deep of 
God’s unfathomable love, as seen in Jesus, when His life, 
work, presence are brought home to the creature by the 
Spirit of God. 

My brothers, if you are like Jesus Christ, your life is 
worth the living. And if He be, as He is, “the Repre- 
sentative Man,” then, O man! you and I should strive to 
be like Him. Day by day we should be growing towards 
conformity to that likeness, “carrying in our hearts the 
image of Jesus crucified,” understanding that not physical 
prowess, nor mental power, but only self-sacrificing love, is 
that which makes the creature morally akin to the 
Creator. Nay more. Not wnderstanding only, but gain- 
ing in your own soul the power of the fact. How can 
you gain it? How know it? Where learn it? Could I 
teach it you by ten thousand words? Could the most 
practised subtlety unfold it? Can the richest stores of 
thought accumulated in modern England supply it? No. 
The power is from above. Breathe, O breathe, upon the 
fainting souls! Breathe, O breathe, on our dead respecta- 
bility! Breathe, O breathe, on our chilling worldliness ! 
Breathe, O breathe, upon our cold religionism! Dear 
Spirit of God, Thou who didst meet us and possess us at 
the font of Baptism, meet us when we work, meet us 
when we pray, meet us when we take the sacrament, pre- 
pare us, support us, unite us then to the incarnate life of 
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Jesus! Dear Spirit of God, awaken and revive! Breathe 
upon the nation! Breathe upon the Church! Make us 
like to our Divine Original, by uniting and conforming us 
to the life of Jesus! For “no man can say that Jesus is 
the Christ, but by thee, O Holy Spirit !” 

My friends, you are undying souls, souls with an 
essential need—a need uttering itself in a clamorous cry 
—a yearning for a Father—a longing for a Saviour—a 
desire for His life and love within you—a cry for God. 

The Church meets you with the revelation, “I believe 
in ONE God, the Father—in ONE Jesus Christ, the 
only-begotten of one substance with the Father,—in 
God the Holy Ghost, the Lord and Giver of life.” The 
‘thirst of humanity is not a quenchless thirst. It can 
be quenched in the unfathomed depths of the nature 
and character of the living God. The living God! Yes, 
remember the catholic doctrine is this—-The work of 
each blessed Person is the work of all; for the basis of 
life is one; “I believe in ONE God.” Lift up your 
hearts. It is the loving heart which meets the mystery. 
To-night is a night of spiritual love. Let scientific scepti- 
cism fly into space! Let cold inhuman deism melt 
away! Let all that lowers the divine conception die! 
By the power of the Spirit lay your heart to the heart of 
Jesus, and feel the heart-throbs of a man! By the power 
of the Spirit lay your head upon the breast of Jesus, 
know that you are resting on eternal truth, lying as John 
lay, “breast to breast with God.’ Read there, see there, 
in that sweet face of Jesus, the vision of the Father’s love. 

My brothers and sisters in Jesus Christ, you have 
been good enough to travel with me to-night through 
some part of the boundless regions of a majestic mystery. 
Being a mystery, it is hard to touch. Still, ere we part, 
remember this—The teaching of the Church on the 
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doctrine of the Trinity in Unity is a strictly practical 
truth. 


I. First, it reminds us of the dignity and duty of an 
ummortal life. Remember this. O soul, with so many 
needs, remember, all but one are passing, non-essential. 
The thought of that one emphasizes thine immortality. 
O soul, with the one source offered for thy satisfaction, 
see to it that things of time press lightly upon an im- 
mortal spirit, for they can never satisfy; its only satisfac- 
tion is the living God. Dwell upon the thought of God. 
It takes shape, it may be dwelt upon in the life, the 
Passion, the glory of Jesus Christ. Then act as an im- 
mortal~ Time cannot assuage thy longing—“athirst for 
God.” If the soul’s thirst can only be allayed by Him, 
its real field of activity is the immortal life, which faintly 
images the eternity of God. Remember and act. 


II. And again. Remember that the thought of the 
Blessed Trinity teaches the value of time. It is a stimu- 
lus to self-improvement. All good things come from God. 
Everything beautiful in Nature, perfect in Art, truly great 
in Literature—all greatest, tiniest discoveries made by 
man (his trifling works he fancies himself a god for 
making !)—all come from God. Learn all you can. Be 
respectful towards men; careful to cultivate literature, if 
opportunity is yours, remembering always that every path 
of knowledge may be trodden safely then, and only then, 
when the eye is fixed unswervingly upon the living God. 
To the humble heart all teaches—God. 


III. And further. From the contemplation of such 
truths be warned. We live in an age whose temper 


exposes us to a tremendous danger; an age in which the 
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soul may be drawn to ruin by a fatal attraction—the 
attraction of Materialism. You cannot play with edged 
tools and not be wounded. ‘The tendency of the human 
character is such that if it turn to, loiter in the path of 
evil, there is every danger lest that path be kept to the 
end. When, not many months ago, I was watching the 
upper reaches of the wide St. Lawrence, I remember how 
the wild waters of the river, as they neared Niagara, seemed 
almost like a living thing, tossing themselves in helpless 
agony, smitten with the thought of the coming end. I 
remember how they told us that the sailor or the traveller, 
if once he allowed his craft, however distant seemed the 
danger, to share, so to speak, the rashness of these devoted 
- eddies, was in desperate peril; how the only hope was 
unmediately to turn the prow landward and steer and pull 
for the shore. Did he refuse a warning, the case might 
soon be hopeless, the smooth sweetly-gliding waters be- 
come the roaring rapids, and the too venturous traveller 
be carried over the giant falls to a miserable, a most 
lamentable end. 

My brothers, there is before you a great Niagara. 
There are currents of thought in the age we live in not 
unlike the rapids of the loud St. Lawrence. We are 
tempted by our very blessings, tempted by our advanced 
civilisation, tempted by our material improvements, 
tempted by our high condition of organised comforts, 
tempted by much in itself good if rightly used and not 
abused, tempted by the gifts of God to forget, to despise the 
Giver. Weare tempted to rest on Time, when in fact we are 
born for Eternity—tempted therefore to float, glide, rush 
along a “stream of tendency” to a headlong destruction. 
What is the meaning of your insolent scientific unbelief ? 
(I do not speak, of course, of really respectful doubt ; that 
is a curable disease, scarcely a sin.) What is the meaning 
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of the increasing and unabashed indifferentism of the time ? 
What is the meaning of the awful curse of drunkenness 
which day by day and week by week, in the great centres 
of our commercial power, we see ruining homes and 
wasting lives? What is the meaning of the unmanly 
cruelty towards their very wives of which Englishmen are 
capable—-some in a refined, some in a ruffianly form— 
in various levels of modern English life? What is it 
all? The temper of Materialism; the tone acquired by 
a soul whose only outlook is the passing hour; the habit 
of a mind living only for the present world, refusing to 
hold in leash the brute within, forgetting a supernatural 
life, ignoring the necessity, the possibility, of supernatural 
strength, declining to take into its calculation the need, 
the nearness of the living God. O brothers, Englishmen ! 
remember—this night at least—remember ye are born 
for glory; remember ye are immortals; remember ye 
have a need, a thirst, the things of time, the things of 
sense, can never satisfy. Humbly aspiring, proudly self- 
subduing, live for God. 

“Well,” you may say to me, “Such are strictly practical 
consequences and warnings, what then shall we do?” 
I make answer to each one as if you and I stood face 
to face alone in this cathedral—Respect yourself. Your 
soul is the throne of the Eternal Trinity; your body is 
the temple of the Undying. Respect yourself. Fear 
the unbelief that blasts the soul; flee the impurity 
that also insults the body. Fear, flee, and cry. Cry, 
for there is a Father above you; cry, for there is a 
Saviour who loves you ; cry, for there is a Spirit dwelling 
in you. This is the One you need to help you. He is 
the living God. 

Respect your God. Recollect your ignorance. Fly 
upon a cart-wheel! mote in a sunbeam! mere nothing- 
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ness in a vast eternity! Respect your God. Oh! speak 
of Him with bated breath and reverent face ; listen for 
His voice; listen and obey. Pray to Him; pray with 
the nie earnestness of true desire. Let every morning 
before you work, afford its hour of intercourse with Goa! 
let every evening, ere you rest, give time to cast before 
Him the burden of the day. Obey His precepts; use His 
ordinances ; walk in His presence. Respect your God. 
“ And in the end?”——This. You stand in need of two 
things, or you will, when you come to die. The first is, 
love. The hand of love to cling to, the heart of love to 
rest upon. All life, as God reveals it, means simply this 
—an opportunity to learn to love. You need love. 
. And something more. The great Dante, wandering 
over the hills of Spezia, came one evening to the convent _ 
of Santa Croce, amidst the grey-green olives of the 
mountains, beneath the azure sky, above the azure seas of 
Italy. He knocked; they opened. Before the brother, 
who spoke to him there flashed those deep, those fiery eyes 
used to searching through eternity, that intense face which 
none of us forget, having once seen it, though only on a 
faded fresco from a long dead hand. “ What would you ?” 
twice the prior asked. What was the answer of that 
master mind, after a life of struggle, toiling, thought ? 
He answered “ Peace.” 

My friends, the great novelist,—who has so often, 
one may say, forcibly dramatised the sorrows, sins, and 
vicissitudes of the lives of the London poor—in one 
work—which, I hear, they have placed upon the stage, 
and which upon the stage has drawn forth a tribute of 
human tears and preached to human hearts a powerful 
sermon—has portrayed the little city Arab, who, driven 
on by cruelty (now we may hope long dead), expresses 
the confidence of a young heart early broken, of a little 
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life trained in most pathetic sorrows, that at last, at last, 
it is to “Peace” he is “moving on.” We, too, have 
sometimes seen the same. I too, like many others, 
have witnessed the last change of face, felt the last 
fluttering pulse-throbs, of the sad outcasts of society, 
worn out in sin and sorrow, but often trained through 
suffering, and dear to God. And what are these but 
eminent examples of the sorrows common to the race, 
thrown out in vivid colour? By such deathbeds, where 
Jesus meets a penitent—blessed Jesus !—our one thought 
is, “After a life of labouring, at last there is coming 
peace.” To-night is a night of “peace.” May the God 
of peace teach all of you that the peace of a thinking 
soul is found in the living God. 

I ought to end, yet it is hard. Know ye that 
God? Love ye that God, for He loves you? Is 
the Father your most supporting thought? Is the Re- 
deemer your intimate, your tried, unfailing Friend? Is 
the Spirit forming within you the spirit of true repent- 
ance for sin which Jesus’ blood can cleanse—the spirit, 
the spirit of His own sweet life, the spirit of self-sacri- 
fice? It may be so. If it is, blessed are ye. O blessed 
are ye when ye are nearing death, if ye have not chosen 
pleasure, profit, the reward of public opinion, the satisfac- 
tion of human praise, but rather to know the will, and 
work the work, of Him who is Creator, Redeemer, Sancti- 
fier; chosen as your Lord and Teacher Him who, through 
the ministration of the Spirit, reconciles you to the Father. 
Blessed are ye, for then when ye come to die ye will 
have learned the love in life which brings the peace in 
death—“ Peace in believing.” 

“ Athirst for God.” If so, kneel down before you 
leave the cathedral, thank God the Father for His love, 
for indeed He loves you; honour the bleeding wounds 
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whence flowed the precious blood; praise the eternal 
Spirit, through whom the sacrifice was offered, and by 
whom you are sanctified. Praise the eternal Trinity. 
Join with the heavenly host John saw in prostrate worship. 
To the one God, the Eternal, then, be unending praise. 
“Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy 
Ghost,”—to the God who was, and is, and is to come, who 
has loved us with eternal Jove, who gives us,—the wayworn 
the weary,—peace—peace in believing. 


J vevtcate this Sermon to 
THE MASTER AND MEMBERS 
OF 
THE DIVISION OF ST. STEPHEN, 

IN 


THE PAROCHIAL GUILD OF ST. ALBAN-THE-MARTYR, MANCHESTER, 


SERMON XI} 
The Martyr of Jesus, 


ACTS Vili5s 


~ 


“And all that sat in the council, looking stedfastly on him, saw his face as it 
had been the face of an angel.” 


THE Prophets of Israel had proclaimed the kingdom of 
God on earth; the Baptist, in his ascetic life, his intensity 
of character, his singleness of purpose, and his clearness 
of teaching, had “prepared the way of the Lord.” The 
solemn hour had struck; what had long been taught, at 
last was done. The Church was formed by the life and 
death of the Incarnate, and inaugurated in its divine pret 
rogatives on the morning of Pentecost. 

What then? What was needed for this infant society ? 
If spiritual work is to be done, power must be put forth ; 
in every department of her duty the Church must be 
active: to proclaim a vocation, without exercising an 
energy, is to irritate man to opposition, with no hope of 
subduing him to divine obedience. 

One part of the office of the Church of Christ is to 
witness to the world. Witness, my friends, is different 
from teaching, as act is other than word. If word is to 
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February 1879. 
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be with power, it must have the sanction of an active 
living result. Example, we all know, “is better than 
precept ;” living forms than accurate definitions... Doubt- 
less any really forcible religious teacher must be such by 
right of both powers; but it is also true that some are 
called with special intention to speak, others to do. 

John the forerunner was indeed one of the sublimest of 
sufferers ; but his office was, above all, to proclaim. The 
peculiar vocation of the Christian Church to witness to 
the truth was further to be seen in lives devoted to acts of 
heroism, marking the fact of that vocation in men’s minds. 

The first, and therefore in many ways the most striking, 
instance of this new divine power is to be seen, without 
controversy, in the short and tragic story of St. Stephen the 
martyr. The narrative of the closing days of St. Stephen 
is one of the most arresting episodes in the history of the 
early Church. Everything about the story,—its deep 
humanity, its supernatural splendour, the vividness of 
image left by it on the minds of contemporaries, the fierce- 
ness of the forces brought into play, the rapidity of action 
in this short but most moving drama,—all combine to fix 
the attention and touch the heart, by the story of that 
brave young creature who was the first to die for Jesus 
Christ. The interest attaching to the circumstances, the 
scene, and the results, is altogether in the highest degree 
dramatic, which is another way of saying altogether 
attractive to our sympathies, and rich in most ennobling 
lessons, in our common human struggle. 


I, It was in A.D. 37 that Stephen died. The circum- 
stances of that year in the government of the Jewish 
people were altogether exceptional. By a strange com- 
bination of unexpected circumstances the power, even of 
life and death, in Judea had passed into the hands of the 
authorities of the Jewish Church. Pilate had left the 
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country. The miserable efforts of that unhappy man to 
assuage the anger, or evade the malice, of the fanatics of 
the Jewish priesthood, by consenting to the condemnation 
of the Lord Jesus, had been, as such unprincipled cowardice 
so richly deserved, a hopeless failure. The wretched man 
complained of, and recalled to the judgment of his Imperial 
master, had closed his career in Judea, and was soon to be 
laid in a suicide’s grave. The country was unrestrained by 
the presence of a Roman Procurator. Marcellus indeed 
had received some authority from Vitellius, but was in no 
position to exercise effective control on the wild and rest- 
less forces at work in Jerusalem; and such control as 
might be exercised was suddenly paralysed by the death 
of Tiberius, and the consequent change in the prospects of 
Vitellius, then on his way to Petra. Judea was in fact, 
for the time, without any representation of the Imperial 
Government, and thus the power over life and property 
remained absolutely in the hands of the Jewish Council. 

From that assembly the young man Stephen could 
expect no mercy if the demands of duty, or the chances 
of the hour, were to bring him within its grasp. And 
such, as we know, was immediately the case. 

Stephen was young, full of vigour, and as bold as he 
was intellectually strong. He was a Hellenist, had been 
elected among the first to the office of deacon in the 
Church at Jerusalem, and had found time, not merely to 
assist in the management of the financial affairs of the 
infant. society, but to traverse with powerful arguments 
all that opposed the divinity of her claims. This had led 
to public discussions, and in these discussions the power 
and sanctity of the young deacon had been more than a 
match for the veterans of the older covenant. Theological 
rancour is, alas! proverbial. And it is not seen at its 
weakest, when the older representatives of a narrow-minded 
tradition, bound with chains of custom and bigotry to the 
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grooves in which their minds have travelled on, find them- 
selves confronted with vigorous and uncompromising truth 
in all the indomitable hopefulness of its eternal youth and 
eternal beauty. All this was exemplified now. Stephen 
had stung into activity the furious hatred of the fiercest 
fanaticism. Foiled in argument, exposed to the jeers or 
contempt of those who watched the contest, they had 
evidently determined to have their revenge. 

And if the circumstances were extraordinary, the scene 
was striking. It was now no longer, as it had been,’ a 
public discussion ; it was, at least in form, a public trial. 
The place was the Gazith, the great hall of the temple of 
Herod, magnificent still with that now buried greatness 
which we moderns may imagine from the huge substruc- 
tures brought to light in our own days by western energy, 
and even from the present splendour of the mosque of 
Omar, which occupies, in its exceeding magnificence, the 
site of the ancient temple of God. But more impressive 
than the place of meeting must have been the assembly 
that met. There were probably three component elements 
in the gathering of that fatal day. First, there would 
have been the mob of spectators no way uninterested in 
the trial. The Jews were, as ever, a people whose national 
and religious life was bound in an indissoluble bond. 
They of all people could nowise imagine, for they had 
never known, a political interest divested of a religious 
enthusiasm. Present in the hall of trial may have been, 
nay, certainly was, a vast concourse of interested specta- 
tors. The question at issue was one which seemed to 
touch the quick of national exclusiveness,—the tenderest 
point in a Jewish mind.—Jews of Jerusalem, Jews of 
Asia, Hellenists—in a special manner interested, infuri- 
ated, alarmed, as the culprit whose teaching threatened the 
integrity of their religious position was one of themselves 
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—fickleness, enthusiasm, fanaticism, devotion,—all would 
be represented in the concourse that watched the issues 
of the day. Some there were perhaps of the “ devout 
men,’ whose hearts were touched, or whose convictions 
had been clinched, by the teaching of the young Christian 
deacon ; but the majority by far must have been composed 
of those whose ears were closed to argument, over whose 
hearts was an impenetrable veil, concealing the true work 
and office of Jesus of Nazareth. 

And then there was what we may call in modern 
language the bench of judges. Here were included the 
rank and learning of the Jewish hierarchy. The council 
of the Sanhedrim numbered seventy-two ; of the heads of 
the courses of priests there were four-and-twenty ; and of 
the scribes and of the elders an equal number. Some had 
grown old in the lore of Judaism; some were young in 
years, but versed in the study of the law; all were the 
possessors of the sacred Scriptures, whose meaning was 
shrouded from them in the dismal fog of darkened minds ; 
all were the slaves of an iron tradition, and the victims of 
a distorting prejudice. 

To hold the tradition of the truest doctrine, without 
the illuminating light and the governing glow of that 
divine Spirit who alone can give life to the most exact 
dogmatic statement, is ever to deepen the deep gloom 
of an unspiritual understanding, and to dry up the springs 
of human tenderness. Nothing is more hardening, nothing 
more blunting, in its power over finer feelings, than truth 
held in unrighteousness. None of the soft atmosphere 
of divine charity brings revealed doctrine here into its 
just proportions. And more, men may cling to an in- 
terpretation of truth in a stubborn or cruel temper solely 
because it is their own. If so, such clinging has its power 
of tenacity, not from the love of the God whose character 
that truth shadows forth, but from the hardest and most 
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degrading personal passion. Such, alas! is often the 
danger and degradation of controversy. And here, in- 
stead of judges with the calm serenity of justice, were 
men, infuriated with the consciousness of argumentative 
defeat, and hardened by a habit of misinterpreting, be- 
cause misunderstanding, truth. 

And last in that strange assembly was one young man: 
in the bloom of youth, but with the vigour of manhood ; 
like all who are young, with the hopes of life still fresh 
before him; with the joy, felt by all the family of men 
who in any sense deserve it, of conscious strength and 
conscious rectitude, he had committed an unpardonable 
crime; he had loved truth better than custom, faithful- 
ness to conviction better than popularity; he had hated 
the stagnation of an unworthy tradition, and risen above 

_ the temper of the habitual respectability of his time. To 
him, a thing being patronised by the great did not mean 
that it was therefore right; assumed to be the best by a 
narrow-minded hierarchy, did not mean that the best it 
was. He had defended an unpopular party; he had em- 
braced and acted upon an unwelcome doctrine. The men 
in power could not meet him in argument, and therefore 
they used the weapons of fanaticism; backed by force, 
they determined to meet him with craft, and bear him 
down by violence. 

He stood before the judges, and the trial began. The 
witnesses were examined and performed their expected 
duty of falsehood. The High Priest, the president of the 
council, reached the point when the question of the truth 
or falsehood of the witness must be asked, the appointed 
question which placed the prisoner upon his defence. 
Then as the interrogation came, the eyes of the assembly 
were turned on Stephen. 

Up to this point the “culprit” had been silent. But. 
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within him forces that they little dreamed of were at work. 
Perhaps in flashes of thought his mind was illumined with 
the whole reach and range of the argument; perhaps the 
memory had quickly travelled through the acts of a drama 
not long before acted on a spot not far from where he 
stood ; perhaps he remembered another Prisoner, dearer to 
him than the dearest, and now nearer, as he knew, than 
the bench of judges; perhaps the spacious Gazith, the 
attending people, the assembled council, sank from his 
sight, and he saw a face, pale and haggard, blood-stained 
but peaceful, and heard the voice that had answered to 
the judge’s question by proclaiming Himself, in clearest 
language, to be the very God. Certainly Jesus was with 
him; certainly His promise, that the true words would 
be “given” in the hour of need, supported his spirit ; 
certainly heavenly powers were upon him, and the light 
of God’s glory was streaming through his soul. Every 
eye was riveted on the face of Stephen, and the vision of 
that inner splendour flashed upon them with an unearthly 
loveliness. “ His face was like the face of an angel.” 
What is a face? A face, my brothers, is the dial-plate 
of the soul; surely, though not always appreciably to 
human eyes, are traced the marks of increasing or dying 
passion, the records of advancing thought and quickly 
travelling time. <A face takes the lights and shadows of 
varying feelings, hopes, and fears, and by expression records 
for others the inner variation of the movements of the 
soul. <A face may take its habitual lines and marks of 
changeful feeling from the lower nature holding sway, or 
from the overmastering influences of the outer world. 
Or, in those whose souls are living in communion with 
eternal truth, it takes its saddening shadows from the 
deepest love and penitence, its hialiter gleams from the 
glories of another world. In either case had, especially 
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at.a crisis of destiny, there is visible a revelation of the 
inner life, of the final result of all the multitude of forces 
which have gradually succeeded in making their lodgment 
in the very central citadel of the soul. At such times all 
that is accidental, all that is assumed, all that belongs to an 
artificial pose, then fades and passes ; all that is real remains. 
Hence the effect upon us frequently of a face in a 
crowd. Sometimes it is of one of whom we know literally 
nothing, and yet our eyes, resting for the moment upon 
the features of one happening then to be in rapturous joy 
or overwhelming sorrow, have rested—and we feel it—on 
the revelation of a human life. So some faces come to us, 
remembered indistinctly, and yet haunting our very dreams, 
moving us,—by their slight and delicate tracery of pathos 
and suffering,—moving us to the deepest, keenest sympathy. 
hal A great novelist paints boldly the scene of the meeting, 
~ for an instant, of one who was wronged, and one who had 
done the injury, in a story of the sixteenth century in 
Florence. The scene under that master-hand is vivid, 
and it is not merely the consciousness of ill-doing in the 
one that blanches his cheeks in terror, but his sense, in 
that momentary flash of the face in the crowd, of all his 
cruel neglect of years, of all the sorrows, and then the 
hatred, of a withered life, being stored in desperate mad- 
ness within the soul of the other as seen in the vision of 

, the sufferer’s face. 7 
~ Now, what was the power of this face on which was 
riveted the gaze of the council? What? why, the angels 
are God’s messengers; they see the face of the Father ; 
they catch some expression of the uncreated beauty. Once 
on earth that had been seen in its real loveliness; no 
mere earthly attractiveness of exactly-chiseled feature, 
but the beauty of the face which revealed, to those who 
gazed on the Incarnate, a sinless soul. Once it had awed 
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the multitudes, subdued the intrusive band in the garden 
of Olives, flashed on Peter and melted him to penitence, 
gazed on the Magdalene and wakened her to heavenly 
love ; now the likeness of its loveliness was seen on the 
face of the martyr, because in his soul was Jesus the 
crucified. Gazing on Stephen, the council saw a vision of 
the eternal truth, the eternal sanctity ; to them, as to the 
blessed John, “a door was opened in heaven.” Like 
Jesus in suffering, his martyr was like Him in unearthly 
beauty—*“ His face was like the face of an angel.” 


II. That face in this world we can never see. We can 
never read here its revelation of character. Now it is in 
perfect loveliness, like Him who is seen by His saints in 
His perfection. One day we may read—if we attain — 
that special message which God traced before the council 
in momentary beauty, before it was hidden in a bloody 
grave. 

The vision of the martyr was a mighty message; but 
his lips threw that message into words. These words 
are, in part at least, recorded “for our learning,” and if 
we cannot see the face, the record we can read. There, 
at least, is outlined his message; there for us is traced his 
character. 

I note, in the first place, that earnest desire for truth 
which is the first real requisite to its attainment. To 
kindle curiosity, to keep alive an honourable ambition in 
the young, not merely for rewards of success, but rather 
for the acquisition of knowledge, is the part and duty of 
every good teacher. To know and apply the best that 
has been done and thought by those before us, is a duty 
for those who have the time and opportunity for study 
within their reach. Yes, and how many—let me say in 
passing—in this great city of incessant toil might often 
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use an evening hour for self-improvement, if only there 
were that keen, that wise, curiosity, rather than squander 
their spare hours, as too often they are squandered, in 
restless and frivolous amusement. And this desire for 
knowledge, when sanctified and ennobled by a reverent 
spirit and eager thoughts of God—how beautiful, how 
good, it is! Alas! the fashionable spirit of doubt and 
unbelief, so often a mere cover for the laziness of an 
utterly worldly temper, is turning the noble-hearted young 
men of England into mere childish triflers, to whom a 
whole world of divine wisdom is hopelessly closed. To 
know God; to enter into the great thoughts, the lofty 
truths, of another world ; to see their wealth of inferences ; 
to catch some view of their due proportion ;—7¢/is needs 
the’ common and neglected energy of meditation and 
prayer. Even in our hurrying lives, some time fairly set 
aside for real quiet thought of God, and of the teachings 
of the Holy Church, would not only bring to us lessons 
for our own lives, not only supply us with sinew for our 
own character, not only rest our wearied spirits——flagging 
so often in an unsatisfying life,—but furnish the mind 
and soul with treasures, inestimable treasures, which may 
be shared with a needy generation. Needy, ah! my God, 
how needy! Gazing at scraps of knowledge tossed péle- 
méle into the lap, we sit shivering in shadow, while we 
might be in the sunlight and see the broad blue heavens 
above us ata glance. Cultivate then, I beseech you, the 
sacred ambition to know God, practise the quiet exercise 
of persevering devotion, and rise, and help others to rise, 
above that miserable modern temper, whereby we and our 
teachers console ourselves for our dreary dead level of Chris- 
tianity, by constant efforts, not to raise the soul to divine 
contemplation, but to lower the teachings of the faith to 
the plane of human convenience, too often of human sin. 
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St. Stephen had evidently desired truth, and searched 
and studied the Scriptures, and that eager and loving 
spirit had had its reward. One example of that reward 
is seen in the vigorous intellectual grasp of the subject 
which he had to handle with readiness and under the 
appalling pressure of a trial for life. 

Turn for a moment then to the speech itself. The 
“report” we possess of it (to use a modern phrase) is 
exceedingly short, one may fairly’ say meagre. Perhaps, 
such as it is, it is due to the memory of one man— 
Saul, the young and gifted Pharisee—who sat and 
voted on the judgment seat that day, and into whose 
brain the words of Stephen were burned in characters of 
fire; and this probability is all the stronger, because, 
though the report is short, the points, and the connecting 
thread, are accurately and distinctly preserved. Even as 
thus shortly outlined, the structure of the speech is masterly. 
It indicates,—had we not been told the fact, as in truth 
we have,—it indicates the noblest eloquence. 

Eloquence, true eloquence, is one of God’s choicest 
gifts. Like others, it may be abused. To abuse it is 
always terrible ; because the possession of no weapon can 
involve a greater responsibility than of that one by which 
a single mind can sway a multitude. If by our “ words we 
are justified,” and by our words “condemned,” none can have 
a certainty of a more solemn account than those who are 
called or permitted to address, to move, their fellow-men. 
Eloquence, then, as all gifts involving serious responsibility, 
may be nobly used. If used for a worthy end, it gathers 
dignity from the purpose of the speaker. But further, 
eloquence has its degrees; the truest—of which we 
have had some striking examples among great men living, 
_ more striking still among the. mighty dead—is primarily 
and intrinsically the eloquence of thought. If clear and 
K. LS. Q 
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powerful thought,—alive with the vis vivida of genuine ~ 

pathos or fiery feeling, and expressed in shapely words,— 
be presented to the ear and mind of man, he has the 
rarest and the best. And in such cases, even where there 
is wanting the emphasis of manner, the living power 
of expression of feature, or the massive force of the 
human voice, all which contribute largely to the efficiency 
of another’s thought as it passes to our minds ; even where 
all we possess is the written record of the words of the 
dead ; even then these have something of a power of life 
to penetrate through the thickest wrappings of the human 
soul. This has been felt, amidst all disadvantages, among 
the ancients, in such great masters as Demosthenes and 
Cicero; among the fathers supremely in Chrysostom ; 
among moderns in Bossuet and Massillon, and more re- 
cently in Lacordaire. : 

From the few recorded words of St. Stephen, we feel 
the same. 

Two points were before him; two points, to establish 
the truth of which was a matter dearer to him than life. 
To these he bent his entire mind, on these were concen- 
trated all the forces at his disposal; and indeed the anger 
of his audience at least testifies to this, how telling was 
the attack. 

Before the mind of the martyr was the vision of a 
world-wide religion, and this was in sharp and striking 
contrast with the narrow and passing character of that 
dispensation, of which the temple worship was the existing 
type; before his mind, also, was the true, the necessary, 
issue of the Mosaic teaching,—viz. who was faithful to 
Moses was faithful to Christ ;—or, in other words, the 
Messianic office, and consequently, the divinity of Jesus of 
Nazareth and the wide reach and sacred sovereignty of the 
Catholic Church. The dignity of the speech was, of course, 
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enhanced by the danger of the speaker; but in it, on the 
points of the argument, every sentence, every syllable told. 
And then, let us further remember that all these gifts of 
Stephen, his earnest desire for knowledge, his vigorous 
intellect, his subtle dialectic, his noble eloquence, were 
turned full upon the subject of highest interest, upon the 
mysterious revelation of eternal truth. 

The subjects he handled needed all his vigour, as 
centuries have conclusively proved. Remember, they are 
just those subjects of the deepest importance which con- 
cern and interest us still. The character, office, claim 
of the Church of our Master is either lovingly respected, 
or thrown into the arena of fierce debate. We in Eng- 
land especially, even if in some sense we do accept in 
fact what with lips we proclaim, a belief in the “ Holy 
Catholic Church,” how strongly we incline to a Jewish 
temper, and either imagine that true Christianity is ex- 
clusively an English monopoly, or else—which is a modern 
fashion as dangerous as it is dishonest— use the language 
of the Church of the ages to express whole sets of ideas 
which are the children of the heresies she has all along 
condemned. Of this, my brothers, surely the saddest 
fruit is, either a temper of most cruel narrowness, or 
the loss of that loving, reverent spirit, which is the 
offspring of a devotion to the mysteries of a super- 
natural world. But the real reason of all this is, that 
that deeper truth which also St. Stephen so nobly de- 
fended, is too often discussed, despised, discarded, by the 
children of this generation, viz., the office and work of 
the divine Redeemer. 

A new series of attacks upon the history, the work, 
the character of our Master, have marked our times. 
The attacks need not scare us, though they fill us with 
sorrow. They are another tribute, from the pride of self- 
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blinded or distorted human intellect, to the commanding 
position of our Master. They remind us of that solemn 
truth—before us now—that He alone supremely claims 
humanity as His witness, that if we do not witness for 
Jesus, we are, to say the least, in danger of witnessing 
against Him. 

Now, Stephen’s elucidation of the meaning of Jewish 
history and Jewish worship was the fulfilling in word 
of the duty performed so nobly in His life, and so 
heroically in His death. It is in the fulfilment of this 
duty that He is to us, to the humblest of us all, such 
a splendid, such a real example. The beginning, middle, 
and end of that duty now as then, is—Jesus Christ. 
To be faithful to Him, in each of us, is to make sense of 
fact and of history. He was in struggle; so are we. 
Christ was contradicted then, and is contradicted now. 
And to assert Christ is the place of the true Christian, 
who is the only person really true to fact, and, in its 
deepest meaning, to common sense. The Christian 
Church exists, and amid all her sorrows, sins, and divi- 
sions, she upholds the faith of those even who are 
but partially faithful to the truth she teaches. Every 
sincere child of the church of Jesus is set, in his 
measure, to do what she does, what Stephen did. The 
life and work of Christ is attacked in various ways. 
Leading infidel speculators assault the historical reality 
of the Master’s mission. The fact of His life they can 
scarcely deny; but its meaning they endeavour to ob- 
literate or to change. 

Some have pretended the resurrection to be a dream; 
some have asserted it to be the growth of fable round a re- 
markable person ; others have supported such assertions by 
denying the possibility of miracles. The first leave effects 
without causes——which is unreasonable-—and imagine a 
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life like Paul’s or a death like Stephen’s—both, the results, 
as they must grant, not of fanatic folly, but of specially 
splendid characters—to be based on a mistake made by 
contemporaries, in a matter easily verified by them, and 
on the truth of which they staked their all; the second 
assume so astonishing a result as Christianity, and with it 
the advance of the greatest nations of the world, to come 
from mere unreality, which is contrary to all experience ; 
and with the third we may at once part company, for 
they only say in effect that God cannot do what He 
pleases, which is nonsense, or indeed worse than nonsense, 
for it is another way of denying that there 2s a God at all; 
or else they pretend that they, limited in their faculties and 
bounded in action by a short and slender human life, are 
adequate judges of all the laws of God’s immense creation, 
and this is only an instance of astounding arrogance. 

But what infidel theorists do on paper, that the care- 
Jessness and the irreverent thoughtlessness of practical 
unbelievers do in act. All alike owe too much to Jesus 
Christ to be able altogether to discard Him. The great 
world of ideas, which is the source of the best achieve- 
ments of civilised nations, and in turn their richest heritage, 
has come from, or been improved by, the Christian Church. 
The true Christian, true in faith and true in practice, wit- 
nesses to the only reasonable explanation of her existence. 

The modern mind is haunted by glorious visions—a 
splendid standard of human conduct, an admirable code 
of human morals, an astonishing and moving doctrine of 
a deliverance, the need of which is felt by all—marvellous 
powers affecting all the children of these later ages. Whence 
came they? The fact of human instrumentality joined 
to the experience of human weakness accounts for the 
troubles and the sorrows of the Christian Church; but 
her power, her beauty, her wide influence, and those ideas 
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and visions she supplies to man,—these are evidently be- 
yond the reach of mere human invention. Is there a 
reasonable account of them? The Christian Church must 
be accounted for. It is the duty and office of every sin- 
cere Christian to render that account, and that account is 
Jesus Christ. 

Thus the Christian, in his teaching, in his life, is the 
one who does not make folly of facts; he is a living wit- 
ness to that real cause whose consequence is the Chris- 
tianity, and, with it, all that is best in the civilisation, of — 
to-day. In this he is following in the footsteps of him 
who argued before the Sanhedrim, and sealed his argument 
with his blood. 

For Stephen’s explanation of the past had this great 
advantage and this mark of truth, it gave a reasonable 
explanation to accepted facts. An everlasting Judaism, . 
with all the rest of men excluded, would have been a 
senseless solution of the history of the Jewish Church. 
That Church was like a broken clue unless it eventuated 
in Catholic Christianity ; Moses and his teaching would 
have been an insoluble problem unless worked out in 
Jesus Christ. The power of this jirst argumentative 
statement of these important truths was in the fact that 
it made Jewish history hang together; its astonishing 
dignity lay in this, that it was the jirst. 

But to return. 


III. Certainly I have hinted all along at higher endow- 
ments in the martyr than any mere attributes of mind. 
And in any sense to grasp a character we must remember, 
and distinctly, these. Just as to realize the inexplicable 
sorrows in the Cenci of Guido, we cannot be satisfied till 
besides the faithful imitation of a copy we have seen the 
mysterious evasive glance and still and hopeless look of 
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quiet agony which could come only from the master’s hand ; 
so, to understand here we must remember the supernatural 
elevation in the martyr which raised all gifts of mind to 
a wholly higher power. No mental vigour on such a 
desperate crisis would have availed to any purpose, un- 
less it had been seconded by a boldness and intrepidity 
of spirit. And this courage of St. Stephen was no 
physical excitement nor vulgar audacity. He was young; 
he was alone; he was on trial for his life; he was risk- 
ing that life with a remarkable spirit of venture, for he 
was essaying the rugged and difficult track, the track 
of Christian martyrdom, on which many indeed have 
travelled after him, but none had passed before. 

And here be it not forgotten that we are scarcely 
conscious how strongly we are swayed by the voiceless 
testimony of those who have gone before. If public 
opinion is a mighty power in life, stronger at times is the 
public opinion of the dead. To feel behind him a long 
array of public witnesses, of the achievements of brave 
generals and successful politicians, is for a soldier or a 
statesman to be confident in the inspiring genius of a great 
people. In spite of the disasters of Gravelotte and Sedan, 
“all the glories of France” rise, with a greater power than 
living persons, and revive the hopes of modern Frenchmen. 
The Englishman who is for a moment startled by some 
temporary reverse in a distant colony, has a great confid- 
ence in the powers of the British army, because he is 
the half-unconscious possessor of its centuries of success. 
Noble ancestors help to noble deeds; that which is hoary 
with the rime of ages gives encouragement by the very 
strength and age of its tradition. And even in daily life, 
for some one else to have first succeeded, is to ourselves 
at least half the powerful element in our own success. 

Stephen, however, knew no merely human example ; 
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struggling for a cause, new, untried, and deemed altogether 
contemptible, he “possessed his soul” with a heroic patience, 
and bore his part with literally wnexampled courage. 

Christian, do you flinch from the duty placed upon 
you? Coward, do you fear the voice of the crowd? 
Think— around you is a “cloud of witnesses ;” behind 
you the long array of the greatness and the suffering of 
the Christian Church. You, indeed,—you and I are 
acting, as we are breathing, in the present; but as we 
cannot erase the track, no more can we fail to feel the 
power, of a living Past. You realise it in a narrower 
sphere. You yourselves exercise ——O sovereign sway! 
—and you yourselves are subject to, the vital energy of 
example. Perhaps we may say that we should scarcely 
have had a Bacon but for an Aristotle, a Napoleon but 
for a Cesar; and behind ws, in “the azure of the past,” 
melting from sight, but felt in life, is—the long array of 
Christian martyrs. St. Stephen stood first, and therefore 
alone ; and this leadership in the path of Christian suffer- 
ing is the measure of his supernatural courage. 

I pause in passing to remind you that as it is easy 
to follow a multitude to do evil, so it is not altogether 
difficult to go on the side of goodness, if it chance to ac- 
quire the patronage of the majority. But the real test of 
principle, the real exhibition of Christian courage, is, when, 
standing alone, perhaps the object of scoffs and taunts, you 
sternly take the path of duty and witness to Jesus Christ. 

“Sternly,” did I say ?—that brings me to another feat- 
ure in the martyr’s character: its extraordinary wealth of 
tenderness. Tenderness in a Christian comes first—we 
cannot doubt it—from his sense of human weakness and 
human need ; those who have never awakened to their own 
needs are scarcely likely to be alive to the need of others. 
Hence hardness and unkindness towards the sorrow- 
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laden and sinful are found in us, for the most part, in 
proportion to our own distance from Jesus Christ. Now, 
the scene at the death of St. Stephen reminds us of the 
scene at the death of Christ ; the words of prayer, which 
rose amid the hail-storm of cruel stones, ring through 
our souls with an effect of penetration, like that of the 
looks of the great intercession, at the moment of the nail- 
ing to the Cross. And both are the outcome of the 
deepest tenderness ; no mere softness of a natural kind- 
liness, or a natural shrinking from others’ pain, but the 
true tenderness of a soul awakened to the depth of man’s 
sorrows, and the greatness of his destiny. 

Do you ask the secret of such a combination of tender- 
ness and courage in any tempted man? There is one 
answer: An unshaken, a deep, a supernatural union with 
Jesus Christ. And it was these powers in the martyr 
that led him to his victory. Hence came the end. He 
had played the réle of a powerful apologist ; he had, we 
have seen, argued to establish a truth. But mark, there 
is a more sacred office than that of a teacher con- 
tending in word for Jesus Christ; Jesus Christ, “the 
faithful witness,” has bequeathed to His highest servants, 
nay to all in their measure, that more noble office—the 
duty, the privilege, of a witness to His sacred life. This 
office was first filled by the youthful Stephen; that is 
his unapproached, his unapproachable, glory. He first, 
in the fullest sense, obeyed the precept, or realized the 
prediction—“ Ye shall be witnesses unto me.” 

Thus came the end. It was an awful, a splendid 
spectacle, that closing scene in the Gazith. There are 
times — and this was one of them— when, from the 
spiritual blindness or the profound prejudice of an audi- 
ence, the possibility of persuasion is gone. We have read 
before now of the sullen silence of an assembly, setting 
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its teeth against justice and truth; we possibly, in some 
arena not less august than the Jewish council chamber, 
remember instances ourselves, when, as now, if that 
silence witnessed to stubborn determination erected as a 
barrier against conviction, it witnessed also to the potent 
spell of powerful though unwelcome words. And so we 
can scarcely doubt that now the brave soul foresaw the 
end. But the stalwart faith, the “living hope,” which . 
had borne him through many a tedious and fruitless 
disputation, sustained him to the close. In such cases 
one duty remains to an honest man, the duty at all 
hazards of a faithful testimony. Such was the case with 
Stephen. All else tried in vain, this at last was left. It 
was the inspiration of such a duty that prompted his 
daring peroration. 

Obstinate resistance to divine remonstrances had been 
their national, their historic, danger ; if persisted in, it was 
sure to be their ruin. At least they should be warned. 
Gathering up the forces, therefore, stored in his soul, by 
a life of prayer, of thought, of labour, stored, too, in a 
soul—the living temple of the Holy Ghost—he lashed 
his opponents with the Truth. “Ye stiff-necked and 
uncircumcised in heart and ears,”—so he assaulted the 
assembled hierarchy,—‘“ye did always resist the Holy 
Ghost: as your fathers did, so do ye. Which of the 
prophets have not your fathers persecuted ? and they 
have slain them which shewed before of the coming of 
the Just One; of whom ye have been now the betrayers 
and murderers: who have received the law by the disposi- 
tion of angels, and have not kept it.” 

“ Betrayers and murderers!” “Not kept the law!” 
It was a flail on the back of self-satisfied Pharisees! 
Then, indeed, came the end. Every word had “cut them 
to the heart,” for an evil conscience, anticipating the final 
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award in “a certain fearful looking for of judgment,” had 
laid them bare to the lash. For a moment there was a 
pause of restrained and concentrated fury. But the last 
words—if further words there were—of that closing con- 
demnation were never uttered. Hell was opened upon the 
souls of the judges, but heaven was, not merely on the 
face, but opened out its unimaginable splendour in the 
heart, and to their understanding, on the lips of the 
criminal. “I see,’ he said, in an ecstasy of revelation, 
interpreting the “stedfast” gaze of that soul “filled with 
the Holy Ghost” and wrapt in the loftiest contemplation ; _ 
“T see,” he cried, in view of the ready help of the King 
of kings, who rose from His throne to receive His servant ; 
—‘“T see heaven opened, and the Son of Man standing 
on the right hand of God.” 

Not to bow before divine Revelation is to join the 
ranks of the rebel angels. The judges had chosen sides ; 
so had the martyr! 

And now the hall, the hall of judgment—pardon for a 
moment the irony of the name—was in one moment a 
scene of the wildest confusion. The dignity of judicial 
form was lost in the surging storm of hellish hatred. The 
tide had been rising. At first they had “gnashed upon 
him with their teeth,’ with a hideous animalism of devil- 
ish, half-terrified, impotence; and then at the sacred name 
the tempest broke: judges from the bench, audience from 
the pavement, rushed in unseemly fierceness on the un- 
resisting speaker. 

Ah me! but what cared he? He was away in another 
audience-chamber ; that other vision had burst on his ex- 
alted soul, the vision of a Sovereign and a loving Lord. 
Perhaps, as I have said, for an instant he saw another 
“judgment” hall; perhaps there rose before his eyes the 
image of a form worn and weary, of a face calm and 
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bleeding, the memory of a soul full of truth and tender- 
ness, one who was Martyr of martyrs, for his sake, yes 
even for fis sake, hustled to His death. Certainly (we 
have noticed it) he saw the end of that love and suffering 
in the beatific vision of the King of kings! 

Need I recall the rest? Out of the temple; across the 
stately courts; along, perhaps, a part at least of the hard 
stones of the Via Dolorosa ; through the gate that opened 
on the rocky ledge, and commanded a momentary glimpse 
of the garden of the agony; down to the rugged hollow 
beneath the platform of the Holy City ;—they bore the 
martyr on. Kneeling in a final act of love and interces- 
sion, he received the ministering blows of death. It was 
a terrible, an agonising, end. With heavy thuds of torture 
to the writhing body, they crushed out his young life with 
the cruel stones. “The cruel stones?” nay, welcome de- 
liverers! freeing the labouring life to “the rest that re- 
maineth,” speeding the faithful martyr to his crown. 


IV. My friends, there are laws observable in human 
history; because, man being a moral being—and true 
morality being the exhibition of some necessary feature in 
character of the Eternal—there must be laws in human 
life. Hence a great life, even though it seems to end in 
failure, must have great consequences. So wonderful are 
our immortal spirits, they cannot play out their full pur- 
pose here; but here, even when they seem to pass away 
with shattered work and purpose unfulfilled,—here they 
leave a hint, a mark, a message, of what it is im them to 
do beyond the grave. Stephen was a pioneer in suffering, 
and a pioneer in the spread of truth. The immediate 
consequence was “an open door” to a wider world than 
the Church could act upon in Jerusalem, because there 
the door seemed closed. 
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Stephen was the first to clear men’s minds, in some 
measure, of the mistaken dream that Christianity must 
_ pass through Judaism ; and not only did the persecution 
following on his death scatter the brethren far and wide, 
but thereby, as they were scattered, so they bore with 
them a wider, truer view of the Faith for which he had 
died. And further, the impression made by his courage 
and his constancy could not have failed to be deep and 
lasting on many minds. On one we know it was. Saul, 
the Pharisee, had listened to that noble defence with 
breathless interest; the overmastering power of prejudice, 
the very force of a mistaken conscience had carried him to 
a vote for the capital sentence, and induced him—who did 
all he did with thoroughness—even to take an active part 
in the execution. But Saul had heard words that lodged 
in his mind, and rankled in his memory ; had seen a vision 
that he could not forget, a first faint outline, surely, of 
that face which afterwards he saw in completed dignity 
amid the noonday glory of the Damascus road. We 
know that, to the end of his days, in deep penitence, in 
touching humility, in most loving sorrow, the intense and 
tender nature of the great Apostle was penetrated by the 
sad memory of the death of Stephen; surely the witness 
and the prayer of the martyr had their part in the con- 
version of his judge, from the place of a persecutor of the 
followers of the Nazarene, to become the most devoted 
and faithful servant of the same dear and tender Master. 

Such were some of the evident consequences of this 
noble stand for truth. The revelation of the richer de- 
tails of results is reserved for “that day when the secrets 
of all hearts shall be revealed.” 


V. We all surely must, in our degree, hope to bear 
our testimony at all hazards to truth. That indeed is one 
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way of expressing the end for which all followers of Jesus 
are born. Well, then, let us note a few of those conditions 
on which such fulfilment of our reason of life depends. 

First of all, the soul must be true to itself. There 
may be a disloyalty to self, which is rather a spiritual 
suicide than a spiritual treason. Every soul seeking God 
faithfully is led by Him who is the Guide to Truth. To 
be faithless to the voice that warns and teaches is so far 
forth to mar in us the image of the Eternal, and to para- 
lyze spiritual power. How many turn into unworthy 
by-paths; how many fall to lower levels; how many 
therefore fail in any usefulness in helping on the spread 
of the kingdom of God,—because they refuse the sway of 
principles which sound as clear-voiced within them as the 
songs of birds in a fair spring morning! Others may 
have their paths, you have yours ; in humility, in direct- 
ness, be true to yourself. How can you bear any helpful 
testimony if your moral forces are weakened by the 
gnawing uneasiness of a double life ? 

And further; in the world of revealed faith all power 
of witness depends upon conviction. To act upon con- 
viction is to work your lever from a fulcrum which 
affords scope to move a world. Conviction is the fruit of 
a temperate, a true, a prayerful life. “ Doubt,’ a dear 
and holy friend now gone to his rest used to say to me—— 
“doubt is no basis of action.” We must often be in 
doubt ; if so, we must act upon the best of our judgment ; 
but in things of God let us remember, in a day when 
doubt is looked upon as a subject for congratulation, it is 
not doubt that is a power, but conviction. Do not trifle 
with your faith; hold prayerfully what you know; and 
pray, when there is any dimness, for the clearer light which 
is never withheld from those who earnestly seek it. 

And more; act with courage upon conviction, and act 
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with charity. The Christian needs unflinching firmness, 
with unflagging love. Whence come such powers, so 
needed, and so majestic? The answer is, from Christ. 
To be one with Christ is to be a Christian. Frail crea- 
tures that we are, we are the victims of many mistakes; 
but we shall not go far wrong, and our lives, though 
hidden and humble, cannot fail of fruitfulness, if our one, 

or at least our first and chiefest, effort is to be near, to 
be loyal to our Master. 

Begin at once; begin now. None are too young to 
witness to Jesus. The young creature whose soul was 
battered out of the shattered body on that morning of 
martyrdom, might have pleaded youth as a reason for re- 
serve. He did not. How noble, how beautiful, is a 
young life given to Christ! How full of blessing to 
others! How rich in increasing power and increasing 
peace !~ Fear, O fear, the fatal fallacy which would lead 
you to imagine that you are to spend your fresh affections, 
your early energies, your eager longings, the fairest powers 
of human life, on sin and godlessness, and then to hope, 
in a vague fictitious dreaming, to bear your witness with 
the sad and soiled remainders of a sinful or a worldly life! 
So far as lies in you, act, struggle, work vigorously, as 
children of God. 

And again ; when all possible struggle is over we may 
witness to Jesus by the calmness of a loving resignation. 
To work and to suffer is the lot of man, and, for the Chris- 
tian, that heritage of sorrow and of toil is not abrogated ; 
it is intensified and filled with power. To toil is often 
wearisome and hard; but to suffer with a deep, an un- 
faltering, an unmurmuring submission, is harder still. 

Few living witnesses are more piercing and powerful, 
than those of lives, amidst severe trial bearing on in a 
sweet, a patient, an eyen light-hearted resignation to the 
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severe but blessed will of God. Such souls soothe us like 
the quiet sweetness of a sunny autumn afternoon, and 
strengthen us by the living evidence of a promise whose 
fulfilment must come in far off years. To bear the little 
checks and stings of a commonplace life, to surrender _ 
early hopes and legitimate ambitions, to put up with the 
accumulating worries of distasteful duty and daily dis- 
turbance, to suffer the uncongenial habits of thought, and 
the vexatious tempers, of others, remembering and seeking 
for what is in them of goodness and kindness beneath re- 
pelling appearances, to accept the trial of failing health 
and physical weariness, of the increasing isolation of a 
soul withdrawing more and more into the presence of 
God; and to do all with a readiness of self-surrender, and 
a sunny sweetness of temper, and a promptitude of re- 
sponse to divine demands ;—‘¢his has been the powerful 
witness to our Master borne by many of His saints; ¢his 
is that witness which, in our degree is, sooner or later, 
possible for us all. Banish, then, the murmuring temper 
and the fretful mind, and strive and watch to witness by 
a real and increasing resignation. 

Witness, true witness, my friends, is never lost. The 
witness of truth and charity is never wasted. Young as 
Stephen was, and short as his career, he yet has left be- 
hind him, in the pages of Scripture and the affections of 
Christendom, a distinct personality, and a still productive 
work. Ay! long centuries have elapsed since the body 
of that young martyr was laid in a sorrow-covered 
grave. But on the night that “devout men” carried the 
bruised and mutilated corpse to its unrecorded tomb, the 
work of the martyr scarcely had begun. To-night we 
celebrate his memory ; and must we not remember that 
the Spirit who guided him dwells also with us ?—the 
Lord to whom he looked in his trial, is near us still 2— 
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and may we not rise to the great ambition that, following 
his example, our work, by the same power, may have its 
proportionate, its blessed consequence, when we lie low! 
I intreat you, then, to exercise that lofty office in such a 
manner as it is yours to do. I entreat you to witness to 
Jesus Christ. To do it, you must imitate the typical 
martyr. You must have a real interest in, desire to know 
His Truth, to use upon it such abilities as God may give 
you. You will never be condemned for a failure in 
ability, but you may be for a failure in the use of what you 
have. You may not speak “with the tongues of angels,” 
but you may speak simple words that are your own. 
Further, you must have a boldness, which comes from 


sincere conviction, which is a reward of a life kept in 


faithful communion with the source of all supernatural 
graces, which is a result of faithful prayer, no mere 
audacity of natural temperament, which may be a mere 
impertinence, offspring of irreverence or self-conceit—you 
must have a boldness for truth, never separated from the 
tenderness of charity. But if you are to witness to Him, 
you must know Him, as your own Redeemer, your only 


hope. 
I intreat you to “come” to Him, if ye have not come; 
to “abide in Him,” if ye have. “ Witnessing to Jesus!” 


To exercise that function is to raise the humblest life 
from baseness to nobility; from the level of the common- 
place, to the sphere of the sublime. That young man in 
a Manchester warehouse, who tramples on habits of de- 
basing thought, who does battle by manly reproof, or even 
by rebuking silence, with the foul or dishonest suggestions 
of base companions; that old man who, in the press of 
city business, refuses to allow self-interest to make de- 
mands, or at least, to exact compliance with demands, 


inconsistent with severe integrity and Christian principles; 
KL. S. R 
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that factory girl, that household servant, who perseveres 
firmly, and struggles for truth, “as seeing Him who is 
invisible ;” that mother or that father who feels and exer- 
cises the high responsibilities of the parent’s office as a 
vice-regent for the “Father of spirits;” the street boy, 
the artizan, the district visitor, the Sunday school teacher, 
the railway official, the child, the son or daughter in a 
great house, the daily governess, the small tradesman, the 
sufferer on a bed of wearying sickness, the schoolboy in 
the business of daily lessons;—all, each, who in any sphere 
conquers sin in the soul by the grace that is offered, seeks 
divine assistance, trusts unmurmuringly in the faithful 
Creator, uses religious helps, lives by religious principle, 
subordinates the seductions of pleasure, or the temptations 
to evil profit, to the known demands of a Christian’s duty ; 
who lives in some self-sacrifice, who struggles on, amidst 
many failings, to remember and obey the commands of 
the Saviour, who seeks to conform the outward action to 
the inner life-—and who, by grace, when the crisis 
comes, nerves the soul to the demanded sacrifice :—is 
exercising the glorious offices of a martyr, a witness to 
Jesus Christ, the Lord. 

I entreat you to do it. You will have at last the full 
reward. O Lord Jesus! life is wrapped in darkness, 
O Lord Jesus! life is beset with danger. Give us this 
light, dear Master; choose Thou our path, O only faithful 
Leader! Steady us, when we stumble, raise us, when we 
are falling, when the crisis comes stand Thou forward to 
help us, O Thou Son of Man. Leave us not; let us not 
leave Thee, for Thou alone canst save us. At the end, 
dear Master, though our faces be not “like the faces of 
angels,” by the power of Thy dear Redemption let our 
souls be Thy throne. 


SERMON XII. 


The Secret of Prophetic Power, 


2 KINGS ii. 6. 
“* As the Lord liveth, and as thy soul liveth, I will not leave thee.” 


It is well to remember that the spiritual forces, the pos- 
session and employment of which have made human 
characters supernaturally vigorous and beautiful, have 
been the same in all time. 

Different, indeed, has been the degree of their posses- 
sion, different also the modes of their application, but 
they are the same. “Every good gift and every perfect 
comes from the Father of lights,” a truth corroborated by 
the further assertion that “with Him there is no variable- 
ness, neither shadow of turning.” 

It is this fact which makes the study of the lives of 
God’s people in every age not a mere piece of antiquarian 
inquisitiveness, but a really useful and helpful task. 

Now, in the case of those who fill the highest ranks of 
the spiritual hierarchy——A postles and Prophets—their dig- 
nity and their glory is not merely from their appointment to 
an. office, as the Queen of England may raise a state func- 
tionary or nominate a sheriff. With these, appointment 
means suitability, each character has its special feature, but 
all are marked by a striking and startling conformity to 
fundamental principles, a conformity, amidst endless variety 
in detail, which is the secret of their peculiar power. 

We Christians dwell much, and rightly, upon the 
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moral splendour of the Apostolate. Everything that 
throws light upon its springs of strength furnishes a 
fresh lesson for a follower of Christ. The apostolic secret? 
includes the secret of prophetic power; to analyze this is 
further to learn the details of that ; the one is a part of 
the other, a part suited to the fulfilment of the special 
office of the old prophets of Israel, different from the 
apostolic secret, as the circle’s arc is different from “the 
perfect round,” as the partial revelation from the completed 
vision, as the old dispensation from the new. 

The real possession of this secret distinguishes the 
false prophet from the true, the man, called in vain to 
that lofty distinction, from him who responded morally, 
spiritually, to the call. The text gives us at least some 
hints of the secret. 

The most cursory reader of the Bible cannot fail to be 
struck with the fact that the scenes and characters of 
Scripture are strikingly zndividual, just because they are 
so exquisitely true. For indeed it is an attribute of man 
that whilst the animals may be said to move in herds and 
masses, He acts, in a real sense, alone. Each life, with its 
attendant cares and sorrows, circumstances and crises, its 
peculiarities of opening, its specialities of close, each— 
however many be the myriads of those who have lived and 
died—is a character drawn by the Great Dramatist, in- 
exhaustible in His resources, which passes once across the 
stage of the theatre of this world—once, and no more. 

Now, amongst multitudes of illustrations of this we 
may notice the narratives of the friendships of Scripture. 

Four chief instances will occur to us all—four, each 
with a character of its own, but falling also most natu- 


1 The reference is to a sermon, preached the Sunday before, on ‘‘The 
Secret of Apostolic Service,” for which room could not be found in this 
volume, 
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rally into pairs. Of these, two are marked, if I may say 
so, by the naturalness of human simplicity, two sweep 
into wider regions, and rise into a sphere of supernatural 
mystery. In David and Jonathan we have the manly, 
vigorous attachment of brave and simple hearts in the 
freshness and enthusiasm of youth; in Ruth and Naomi 
an exalted example of womanly devotion in circumstances 
where good women are so incomparably powerful, in cir- 
cumstances of ordinary but most pathetic sorrow. About 
the other two there is something beyond, something more 
unlike, our common experience, and yet with marks of 
most human resemblances. One is that instance, that 
crowning instance of human attachment, the remarkable 
exemplar of affection, the friendship of Christ the Lord 
and the beloved John. This, indeed, has a divine mystery 
about it which brings out all the more its deep humanity. 
And then there is another, a real type of the last, if ever 
type there was—like but unlike, as the old is like but 
unlike the new—the devotion of Elijah and Elisha, of the 
master prophet and him who was his pupil, and spiritually 
his child. 

In the light of this thought the story of the lesson} 
this evening has a special attraction—the story of the 
journey of the friends from Gilgal to Gilead, the last 
journey of the great prophet of middle Israel history from 
his earthly home, to the scene of his mysterious change. 

The track followed by the travellers is familiar to 
every pilgrim in the Holy Land. They passed along the 
highway of all Israelitish wayfarers, near the central 
scene of the activities of the kingdom, in the fulfilment of 
whove destinies one of them had already taken so con- 
spicuous a share. They crossed, I suppose, the ridge of 
Bethel, as rich in patriarchal memories as it is command- 


1 2 Kings ii. 
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ing as a view-point of Southern Palestine; they traversed 
the wind-swept plain, memorable in the early days of 

invasion and conquest, and crossed, by miraculous assist- 
~ ance, the bounding river; they stood at last, waiting for 
the final summons, beneath the shadow of the mighty 
mountains, which form, now as then, the natural barrier 
of the chosen people’s home. 

But between them no word was spoken of the past— 
so it would seem. Little is recorded of the conversation 
of the travellers, possibly about as much as actually 
occurred, for they moved under something more than the 
dim presentiment of an approaching crisis, and the shadows 
of the coming mystery lay deeply across the minds of 
both. When strong men’s heartstrings are strained almost 
to snapping, at such moments words are few. 

Of these few the text embodies some of the most 
striking. Thrice these words were uttered; thrice they 
had the effect intended—powerful, weighty words, spoken 
with an almost fierce resolution. Each time they had 
their reward—they closed the question. If you read the 
story over, you will see that this was remarkable. 

For, notice. Elijah the Prophet is a giant in history. 
He is one of those rare men who—unlike many of the 
prophets of his people—leaving no written works behind 
him, left a most indelible record in the literature, in the 
thought of his nation, and through them on that of all 
mankind. About such a man there is something awful— 
one not to be trifled with in act or thought, one who 
arrests attention by the force of his character. He stands 
out on the world’s canvas a gaunt yet stately image, per- 
fectly distinct, entirely unique, and with that peculiar 
greatness which is gigantic, superhuman. He affects the 
mind like the grim figures of fancy,’framed by the startled 
imagination out of clouds and darkness, on a night of 
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storm; like the dim and awful images which rise upon 
us in a sleep of troubled dreams, which haunt the cham- 
bers of memory in waking hours, and are scarcely banished 
by the repeated assertions, by which we seek to reassure 
ourselves, that they belong to the visions of night and not 
to the realities of day. 

He is recognised by all as an exceptional being—as 
one of those who seem bound by no laws that limit 
the faculties of common men, who read souls as if they 
were transparent, track the secrets of hidden mysteries, 
unravel the labyrinths of motive, see the dim threads 
which unite human life with unseen realities; and yet, one 
who is not simply grim but always noble, and always 
supremely human; the man who could face kings and 
armies more calmly than ordinary men face a common 
crowd, who could confront a powerful hierarchy as boldly 
as a single helpless creature; one whom no popular 
clamour could scare, no force of combined opinion could 
silence, no mist of conventional assertion could blind to 
real issues ;—-and more, one who, conversant alike with 
courts and crowds, could fling himself in human sorrow 
and deep depression on the inhospitable mountain ledges, 
and talk mouth to mouth with the Living God, could dare 
to question the orderings of His providence, and debate 
on the wisdom of His ways; a man who seemed to see 
the secret, to be intimate with the inner marvels, of 
another world. Before such an one men quail. 

And here he was more than ever awful, because he him- 
self was awestricken. You cannot fail to be struck, can 
you ? with the vivid contrast between the Elijah of Jezreel 
with his stern denunciation, the Elijah of Carmel with his 
lofty irony, the Elijah of Horeb with his deep despond- 
envy, and this Elijah, gentle, silent, subdued; in all, indeed, 
there is one deep current of character, there bursting forth 
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in unshaken loyalty, here, like such great natures, in large 
affectionateness, but here also there is something more. 

Men blinded by the world, sunk in sense, asleep to the 
real range of facts, may face even death with a jaunty air ; 
like a foreign politician some years ago entering “with a 
light heart” on a bloody contest, on which depended the 
destiny of kingdoms, and the lives and futures of thou- 
sands of souls. Such men have a confidence of levity, even 
in the face of the crisis of death, simply because they do 
not know what they are about. 

Not so great souls who have realised anything of the 
solemnity of life and eternity. They cannot trifle at such 
moments. This strong soul was more than ever awful, 
because awestricken. He knew, as few can realise, the 
seriousness of nearing the very presence of God. 

But, however awful, Elisha did not flinch before him. 
Why not? Certainly his bearing was that of a heart- 
broken but determined friend. Perhaps his master’s 
prayer for his departure was only the expression of a lov- 
ing considerateness, perhaps there lay within it some fur- 
ther meaning. At any rate it tried the metal of his soul. 

It was a touching spectacle. It was, in fact, a priest 
and victim marching to the altar. Painless the sacrifice 
might be, but awful the change; beside him moved the 
server resolved to assist in the offering. That resolution 
to face the worst, to meet the severest trial, to hear the 
parting words comes straight from a soul’s secret, the 
secret of a prophet’s power. 

What hint then do his words give of such a secret ? 

Well, it is quite true that they plainly and evidently 
express a firm determination, shaped in a phrase of 
peculiar solemnity. But this is not, it cannot be, all. 
For the words of such a man at such a time are sure 
to be—are they not ?—-unusually burdened with the 
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weight of thought. Of such men it is characteristic that 
they employ their words as valuable coin, not to be 
hoarded from mere impotence or sloth, nor yet lavished 
with spendthrift prodigality, but used for precisely the 
purposes which, by their dignity and demand, justify 
generous or careful expenditure of thought. This is 
one reason why unfathomable distances of meaning widen 
out to the enterprising explorer in the regions of Scripture. 
But that by the way. These at any rate are words of 
no mere lip value, but the outcome of a tone of spirit, 
the special concentrated form of an attitude of mind. 
Analyze it. 

Well, at any rate one prominent feature in the char- 
acter of the younger prophet was faithfulness, minute and 
accurate, to an unmistakable vocation. If ever man was 
called, Elisha was the man. The circumstances of that 
exceptionally evident summons will be fresh in all your 
minds. And yet, at first he had but dimly perceived, 
and then only gradually, though at last completely, 
realised a call to the prophetic office. What it exactly 
involved, how much sacrifice, what energy of effort, what 
stress of toil, he, no more than any other soul who hears 
such a summons, had precisely learned. One thing, how- 
ever, had been fully granted ; so far as the path was indi- 
cated, it must be followed. And, so far as indications 
were offered, they must be scrutinised with attention ; 
he must, in fact, make the most of his opportunities. 

My brother, is it not ever thus that divine calls must 
be used or frustrated ? They come, these signals from eter- 
nity, pale and sparse, like the first faint rays of the morning 
on the mountains, after a night of winter storm; they come, 
these whispers from “the land very far off,” like the first 
sighing of the evening breeze in the rustling willows, a 
sigh at first and nothing more; one day they may roll 
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like reverberating thunder, or sing loud and shrill like 
the piping blast. How strange they come! a voice in a 
dream, a whispered word, the lights and shadows on the 
autumn moorlands, recalling scenes and persons now 
peopling the past, a face in a city crowd, a sentence in a 
book; or quiet thoughts in peaceful hours, or jostling 
thoughts in the outer noise, and inward loneliness, of a 
railway journey ; or else some great, some decisive change ; 
a new phase in work, a death—most perplexing change of 
all—when life turns round upon you, like an angry man 
against whom the crowd has driven you in the street, 
turns round and looks you in the face and warns you, 
never more, never can it be again as once it was. Such 
are God’s chosen times, when He takes to whispering to 
His own! O life, O soul, how wonderful these whisper- 
ings of God! Have you listened? Have you heard ? 
And, having heard, have you obeyed? That is the ques- 
tion of questions ; obeyed in so far as you have heard, and 
waited patiently to learn the rest. Blessed, blessed are 
you; for the rest will come! the double portion of the 
Spirit will be given ; “faithful in a few things,” you shall 
be “ruler over many!” But then that “faithfulness in 
a few,” that is the point; “the few”—this hovers like 
the little insect across your paper; look at once, or you 
miss the shimmer on its wing—seize the chance for 
learning more deeply why the call has been given. Make 
the most of your opportunities. That did Elisha. What- 
ever else Elijah was, he was to him, if I may say so, a 
great opportunity. Called; could he miss that and hope 
to learn at all? certainly not. “As the Lord liveth, and 
as thy soul liveth, I will not leave thee.” 

And, again, there is evidenced in Elisha’s words a spirit 
of deep personal loyalty. Loyalty to what, to whom ? 
Clearly, and in the first instance, to his teacher and 
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friend. We may well pause for a moment on this feature, 
for indeed the type of attachment in the story before us is 
singularly beautiful. 

Few things are more productive of domestic jars, with 
their many evils, than the prejudice and intolerance of 
age. Where these exist they are proportionately baneful 
as their opposites are rich with blessing. How beautiful 
is age when the succeeding years, with their trials and 
their lessons, have mellowed and softened the character, and 
deepened and enlarged the sympathies, with the sad and 
blessed teachings of adversity. No sweeter picture than 
old age, with soul still young after life’s cruel battlings, 
and funds of ready-heartedness for joys and hopes and 
longings which no more can be its.own. Such there 
are, whom adversity has not embittered, whom sorrows 
have not made selfish, whose voices have no tone of 
querulous complaining, because their minds know no 
murmuring against the providence of God; whose fur- 
rowed brows, and eyes, dim with many long-dried tears, 
are lighted into the fresh glow of a youthful sunny sweet- 
ness, sweet as in earlier days but calmer, by the bright 
rays of loving goodness from the soul within; such there 
have been, such there are, souls dim and still with a 
sweet calm beauty—dear souls, how dear, how helpful to 
the young who love them! beautiful like the last lingering 
sunlight on the moorland, peacefully dreaming ere it fades 
at nightfall, on the mellowing autumn day. 

Alas! it is not always so. In some, prejudice and 
intolerant complaining take the place of this sweet result 
of years. Life’s journey has taught them lessons; these 
have been learned or lost, but, lost or learned, they have 
shown a road which cannot be forgotton. Why should 
there be any other? why should a following generation 
aspire to blessings, or seek a path, unknown to them? New 
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circumstances are scarcely considered; all departures from 
exact conformity are taken as clearly wrong. Ah me! 
how often have the early aspirations, the higher hopes, 
desires, intentions, of young and ardent souls—too young, 
too ardent, perhaps, but needing sympathy, not cynicism, 
sunshine, not frost—how often have these been checked, 
and fruitful promise early lost, through the narrowness of 
age. In private life how saddening it is! Fathers, 
mothers, remember it—keeping alive a sympathy for the 
better longings, a tolerance for the too natural exaggera- 
tions, of the young, how great on them your influence for 
blessing, and for yourselves is given the brightness and 
gladness of a second spring. In the Church’s life, how 
cruel the results where age learns censure and anathema 
instead of guidance; great powers are squandered which 
might have done God service, and souls embittered, and 
therefore injured, by a sense of wrong. 

Certainly, matching this, is too often the presumption, 
the self-confidence of youth; daring because ignorant, 
presumptuous because untaught by that hardest but most 
accurate master—the experience of life. 

Young men, young women, in an age of egotism pray 
God to keep you humble. 

How beautiful, then, such a friendship as this. How 
beautiful the loving dependence of the young upon the old, 
and the wide and tolerant wisdom of the old which makes 
such dependence possible. Parents, remember it; children, 
note it: in every case it might be the relationship of son 
to father, and father to son, if each were true to love and 
duty. Nay, more; beyond the circle of home it must be 
so to many others, who, young, need support and help and 
guidance, from the courage and affection of an older friend, 
and to these we owe it. Why that hard, that narrow 
selfishness by which the old neglect the young, or only 
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watch and censure failings; while the young, in injurious 
presumption, scorn and forsake the wisdom of the old? 

Often, thank God! it is and has been; history is full of 
conspicuous examples—St. Paul and Tinoey in apostolic 
times; St. Francis and Egidio in the middle age; within 
our memories, a murdered prelate, and the lad aa loved 
him as a child, and died, they say, rather than leave him, 
with unfaltering courage in agonising pain. Often it is, 
thank God, when the heart of the older and wiser is 
opened to the aspirations of the younger, when the 
younger leans with filial docility on the wisdom and 
experience of age. Such seems to have been the love of 
the older and the younger prophet; hence this utterance 
of loyalty. 

But what is further revealed by this unshaken loyalty? 

The love of the younger for the older was certainly 
no mere act of hero-worship. His very character, his 
place and work in history, forbids the thought. The pro- 
phetic work was no mere foretelling of history, a fore- 
stalling of the revelations of future experience; no, it 
was a bold, uncompromising handling of truth, in future, 
past, or present, in every tense, in every mood, as the 
case might be. Hence, even in characters like Zechariah, 
where mystic contemplation is predominant, or in such as 
Jeremiah, where the whole soul is steeped in transform- 
ing sorrow, there is present an unwavering sternness in 
every Hebrew prophet. In such men there is no dilet- 
tanteism of hero-worship; if there, it must spring from 
deep and noble principle. In Elisha it did. His love 
for Elijah represented, as its inner core, a strong belief in 
goodness ; goodness as a practical possibility, because a 
realised fact. That belief lived in him, through the 
example of Elijah in an evil time. 

It is always a danger, never perhaps greater than 
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now, that the minds of the young should be haunted 
by the cynical spirit: that a generation should learn to 
scorn enthusiasm, to deify that dlasé temper which is 
incompatible with the existence of ingenuous earnest- 
ness in the young. The icy air of a winter morning nips 
and numbs; but there is something compensating in the 
brightness of the frosty day. In crossing the Banks of 
Newfoundland amid the gloom and danger of the wintry 
ocean, the sailor encounters frosts, fierce and piercing, 
together with the gloom, the death-like chill and dreariness, 
of interminable fog. Like this is the cynical spirit. To 
its sad possessor it is death; sorrow, and injury, to all who 
come within his range of influence. God is love. If 
men’s hearts are not absolutely annealed, or hopelessly 
frozen, they can only be expanded by trusting love. To 
lose belief in goodness in others is a dire calamity. The 
poor soul, victim to such misfortune, is like to near its 
shipwreck ; to lose faith in the possibility of goodness in 
oneself, is to be stunted, paralysed, stricken to death. 
Young men, discourage the cynical temper. Spite of the 
perilous prevalence of evil, the world is full of goodness. 
Believe it, ye can be pure and true, and high-minded and 
sincere. Blessed ye, if the love of a God-given friend 
has shown you practically the fact. 

And indeed it is wonderful, most blessedly wonderful, 
how much of real goodness lies imbedded, by God’s 
Spirit, in the human soul, ready to be called into activity 
in that soul and for the world. JI am reminded of an 
illustrating fact. Michael Angelo, it is well known, loved 
the quarries of Carrara with something like the tender- 
ness of a parent to a child. Wandering among those 
jagged mountains, rich in the raw material of his fame, 
his practised eye had learned to perceive the block, and 
understand the veining, that furnished marble fittest for 
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his work. Walking somewhere with friends one day (it 
is, I faney, one of old Vasari’s stories), he noticed a 
rough block, worthy, so experience taught him, of his 
hand. Something of this sort he said—* In that block, 
my friends, there is an angel, and I mean to set him 
free.” His friends smiled; but the words he said were 
true, and Angelo meant business. Out of the rough 
stone he hewed an angel, as he alone knew how—speak- 
ing this day the artist’s genius, adorning still, I suppose, 
some church or palace in his native Florence. How many 
an angel lies enthralled within rough human souls, need- 
ing only an Angelo to set him free. The first step in the 
art is faith in goodness ; the second, love of goodness; the 
third, employment of the heavenly weapons—kindness, 
and influence, and prayer. 

Elisha had had that priceless blessing, and he had not 
closed his eyes to its teaching. He had been able to 
appreciate it; doubtless from birth to vocation he had 
been learning the beauty of holiness; certainly, from 
vocation to this moment, he had seen, felt, appreciated 
its power. And then, like the great Dante in far later 
times, he had 

“ Loved well, because he hated, 
Hated wickedness that hinders loving.” 


Faithfulness to vocation; loving loyalty; belief in the 
reality, the possibility of goodness; these were some ele- 
ments in the secret of his prophetic power. Elijah was 
his teacher; Elijah’s character his evidence of truth. 
“ As thy soul liveth, I will not leave thee.” 

One farther feature. 

Elisha had gained, what indeed is indispensable, a 
Keen sense of the claims and the nearness of God. 
Nothing is more needed in the daily life of religion than ’ 
this, nothing so abundantly productive of strength, nothing 
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so potent in unfolding power, and maintaining in vigour 
the sense of responsibility, and keeping aglow the fire 
of purpose, in a prophet’s soul. Hence in such, one all- 
absorbing fear, the fear of losing Him, one governing 
desire, the desire to please Him—a mighty secret in a 

\_prophet’s power. By such, nothing can be forsaken 
which teaches of His presence’ and His will. “As the 
Lord thy God liveth, I will not leave thee.” 

Then followed the reward, the “double portion ;” 
the fulness of the prophetic spirit. Who can fully 
measure its greatness and its power! It was quite 
unearthly. The prophet was, if any, “in the world 
not of the world.” He, above all, was sensible of this 
life’s importance as a theatre of action, of its nothing- 
ness as an end. Hence, with unwearied work, he was 
a man of untrammelled liberty. Hence, further, a 
growing desire—prosaic perhaps you think it, anyhow 
most practical—a desire to do good, a sense of man’s 
needs and God’s fulness. From this no fussiness, no 
obtrusiveness, but a burning longing to spread the empire 
of God’s goodness ; a quenchless, an astonishingly active, 
astonishingly patient zeal. With these—for God grew 
upon him—He does on those who seek Him—the sacrifice 
of self. Freedom from the world, increasing self-sur- 
render, glowing zeal for God, these were the elements of 
that “double portion” given to one who had been faithful 
to the secret of prophetic power. 

The rich, the abundant harvest of souls from such a 
spirit, who can tell, until “that day reveals of what sort 
every man’s work” has been! But “that day” shall 
reveal its outcome. Be sure it will be a heart-stirring, 
heart-consoling revelation. 

Here let us pause. We are not prophets any more 
than we can claim to be apostles. Yet in our measure 
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we are both. Each is a witness, each should be an 
active, uncompromising witness, to truth and duty. 

It may be, at times it is, by strong stern speech, “ the 
word in season,” the severe reproof, the faithful reprimand, 
the kind encouragement, the earnest vigorous appeal. 
Times for these are given you; see, my brothers, my 
sisters, that you seize them. 

Or it may be by unrelenting silence; when words are 
powerless silence is most eloquent ; you cannot, you know, 
some of you, at times you cannot speak against the evil, you 
can by silent faithfulness refuse to share a sinner’s sin. 
For such times of speech or silence you need power; the 
secret is the same, the changeless God is working with 
you still, and you too may be “fellow-workers ”—to 
borrow the bold assertion of an Apostle— fellow-workers 
with God.” 

The secret is the same. A deep, a deepening sense 
that each has his vocation, and therefore you have yours ; 
determined faithfulness to that known vocation; and 
further, a brightening faith in goodness, unchilled by the 
frosts, undarkened by the clammy atmosphere of this sad 
twilight of a world; faith in God’s changeless, inviolable 
goodness; faith in the possibility of goodness, by His 
grace, In your own souls, and in the souls of your fellow- 
men; and then a humble effort, and a firm resolve to 
part with nothing that brings you nearer God. The 
Church, the sacraments, the practices of devotion, the study 
of the Scriptures, the long-tried revelation of the Christian 
creeds, part with none. Let no voice, however sweet, no 
argument, however specious, make you part company 
with these. Above all in life, see that ye lwe what ye 
have learnt. Your Father has revealed His perfectness, 
follow your Master’s teaching, aspire to the perfectness of 
which ye learn. “Whosoever,” says the author of the 
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Imitation, “would fully and feelingly understand the 
words of Christ, must endeavour to conform his life 
wholly to the life of Christ.” Be Godlike in spirit as ye 
learn of God. Never leave Him. Cling to all that brings 
Him nearer. Such earnest clinging is the earnest of per- 
severance at the last, the foretaste of the “ double portion.” 
“ As thy soul liveth, and as the Lord liveth, I will not 
leave thee.” 

A. Prophet Teacher greater than Elijah—be sure 
of it—is ours. His sweet considerateness is so God- 
like, He never asks us to pause, but offers strength 
to journey on; sometimes He seems awful, sometimes 
stands in silence—still He is there. We cross rough 
rocks, and weary plains, and saddening solitudes. Keep 
near Him—vwe reach the river—He can take us through. 
“When thou passest through the waters, I will be with 
thee.” And at the other side—ah! we can dream it— 
His transfigured glories are not the signals of sorrow- 
laden parting, but the pledges of a never-broken friend- 
ship. The land is one far fairer than Moab’s mountains 
—‘“a, new heaven, a new earth ”—and in it all achievement, 
in it “righteouness.” <A voice like “the sound of many 
waters,” mighty in power, sweet in reassurance—no dream, 
no image, no vain fleeting fincy, but the fulfilment of a 
faithful promise. “My child, who journeyest with Me, I 
am’ ever with thee, I will never henceforth leave thee ; 
saved, loved, renewed, transfigured, thou art Mine.” 


SERMON XITI.* 
Che Law of Sacrifice. 


2 TIMOTHY iv. 6, 7. 
“1 am now ready to be offered, and the time of my departure is at hand. 
“T have fought a good fight, I have finished my course, I have kept the 
Faith.” 


THE interest of the Second Epistle to Timothy is altogether 
exceptional. It is the interest of a heart-moving tragedy; 
and yet the tragic gloom which rolls above its heavens is 
relieved, is lightened, is almost illumined with golden glory 
by a strain and temper of pathetic tenderness. It is, as 
far as we are concerned, the last earthly utterance of an 
altogether remarkable man; the last will and testament, 
so to speak, of one in whose character commanding ability, 
simple and unswerving purpose, unflagging energy, unself- 
ish enthusiasm, and warm and wide and sunny sympathy 
were combined in a degree (I scarcely exaggerate in say- 
ing it) unrivalled in the history of our race. And then, 
too, St. Paul, as he writes, may indeed be “ the aged,” but 
age can scarcely slacken power in such a soul, and here, 
consequently, he .wins the unforbidden homage we pay 
spontaneously to one who, in the fullest vigour and energy 
of life, looks straight and calmly into the eyes of Death. 
St. Paul is lying in his prison in Rome. It must be 
about the end of May or the beginning of June 66. The 
shrouds, the gathering shadows of that night which here, 
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for each life, knows no morning, are closing round him 
thick and fast. The first trial is over, the last is not yet 
begun: of the result of the earlier one he seems to have 
been from the first tolerably confident ; he is no less per- 
suaded of the issue of the last. Death is coming—surely 
coming. It is true that he approaches it with the unfal- 
tering confidence which was the necessary reward of so 
sincere a humility and so stalwart a faith; but none the 
less with that deep and solemn sense of the nearness of 
the great catastrophe, which is surely the trial and the 
blessing of strong and noble natures. For death, at the 
best even, is always terrible—that one experience which 
comes only once, and leaves no messages behind. 

Be sure of this, my friends, to a nature like St. Paul’s 
there was no exemption from the unremitted penalty 
which marks man’s dreary heritage of sin. Certainly there 
are those for whom the shrouds of death appear to have 
no blackness simply because they are never perceived by 
them at all. The “maw-crammed beast” is fretted by 
no care: a soul sunk in earthly longings, paralysed in its 
spiritual energy, paralysed perhaps also in mental faculty, 
is often unaffected even by the nearness of the grave. 
Such, alas! is often the history of many a_being’s 
indifference to death. 

But how altogether different this is in souls alive to 
the blessedness and sweetness of life. 

In proportion as the mental powers are keen, the moral 
and spiritual capacity acute, in that proportion is the 
sharpness of sensibility alike to sorrow and to joy. To 
know much, to realise vividly, to feel intensely, to love 
unselfishly, is indeed to own a priceless heritage, but—so 
sad, so strange is human destiny—if it enhances pleasure, 
it sharpens pain. And surely there are few pains com- 
mensurate with the full interior feeling of the dreadful- 
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ness of death. Face to face with that dreadfulness St. 
Paul stood now. And yet to him—you will not question 
it—to him pre-eminently, in common with so many noble 
minds in their degree, that dreadfulness,—felt to the full, 
in no way eluded by a want of acutest sensibility,—that 
dreadfulness was practically gone. What was it that 
transfigured the pale-faced spectre? how was the grave 
transformed? In answering this we have our lesson 
now. 

But stop—between the first trial and the last was a time 
of respite, and this, to such a man as Paul, with a nature 
of such intensity, this meant a time of work. Some souls 
go deep as the Atlantic, penetrate into the secret mystery 
of things—they are drenched in Eternity. Some are 
broad as the expansive sky; they take in at one world- 


_ embracing clasp the needs and sorrows of their kind. 


Paul was both: the Epistle to the Romans reveals inten- 
sity; that to the Philippians, Philemon, Timothy, a wide 
sweep of human sympathy. 

Timothy he had loved with a peculiar affection. Of 
all the dear souls finding a place in that large heart, none 
was so closely and so strongly clasped as Timothy. The old 
man’s whole being went out to this his own dear “son ;” 
him he loved with a manly vigour and a womanlike ten- 
derness; we almost feel his warm tears fall as he writes 
to the Philippians of him—“There is not one like 
him.”? 

And Timothy, when most needed, was not with him. 
How he longed once more, just once, to see that fair 
young face, to hear once more that young loved voice 
before he died. Some of you may know by sharp expe- 
rience the agony uf a kindred longing. However, possibly 
it was allowed him, more probably it was not; from a 
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comparison of the known date of the martyrdom (June 
29) and the expression in the 21st verse of this chapter, 
it would appear that the end came even more quickly 
than Paul had believed. But be that as it may, now he 
had a work to do; Timothy had still to be taught, en- 
couraged, braced for the battle; hours were precious, the 
end was drawing on; the Apostle set himself to his closing 
work, it was the writing the Second Epistle. 

Pause again and mark the facts. There is one call, 
and only one, to which true men respond. Meet them 
with the chill of criticism, the cruelty of censure, the 
dreary repulsion of disdain; the finer flowers and the more 
liberal leafage of the nature are withered up and fade. 
The true man comes out to meet you at the call of love 
and sympathy; for that, and that alone, he will work, will 
suffer, will die. Human affection, my brothers,—remember 
it in a world of cynical mistrust, in a place like this, of 
brazen-faced self-seeking, in a time like this when natural 
love seems to some a superfluity, to others a mere weak- 
ness, when labour is so mechanical, so grinding a necessity 
that man works “not with love but loathing,” and what 
is called “charity” has almost necessarily become the 
working of an organised machinery for compelling need- 
ful relief, instead of the once willing act and offering of 
Christian love ;—in such a time when you and I must 
take what we find, and use it as best we can, it is well 
to remember that——human affection is the power of 
powers, and love the force that touches and fertilises 
every really human heart. 

It is noteworthy that the last work of the great 
Apostle was an outpouring of a father’s love. 

But still we have not touched the secret of the text. 
In it there is something more. 

The text is, I suppose, one of the best-known verses 
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in the Bible, an utterance of profound humility and lofty 


courage and unvarying truth; it is to us altogether 
interesting—interesting, doubtless, because it reveals the 
character of such a one as Paul; but more, a word of 
world-wide import, for at such moments great men are 
themselves revelations. 

Paul was alone in a sense in which he had never 
been before. The dear churches—that is, the dear souls, 
loved with such strength and joy as was in him to love 
with—were far away; their faces he would never gaze 
upon again ;—the old places were gone; no more would he 
see the Holy City so rich in memories, no more the long 
blue line of the Abarim bounding the land of the chosen 
race, no more the jagged hills of his native Tarsus, no 
more the dancing waters of the blue Aigean, no more the 
Acroceraunian crests, only lately marking the path of his 
pilgrimage from Corinth to Rome. Nature had closed 
her doors to the wanderer: from his prison on the Esqui- 
line, or from the cave near the Capitol, or wherever it was 
that, in their last days, his eyes closed and opened to the 
light of the Roman summer, those eyes were straining 
beyond even objects of human affection to the unimagined 
wonders of another world; he was looking forward. At 
such a time it is that great natures fall back upon the 
principles which have governed life; and to us their 
utterances then, are supremely interesting, for such prin- 
ciples are the exhibition, in fact, of universal law. 

St. Paul, in his words illustrated by his life, is indeed 
proclaiming a fundamental law of the Church of his 
Master. “The Reign of Law!”—Need I remind you 
that of that realm we are all the subjects? From the 
tiniest insect poised upon the grain of silt to the hugest 
planet-system rolling through illimitable space ; so, higher 
still (for he is higher, is he not ?) to man; everywhere we 
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read the acts of an unerring legislation. To oppose is . 
folly, to obey is wisdom; not in the desperation of a 
slave over-ridden by superior force, but with the alacrity 
of the free, who reads, in law, the calm and wise expres- 
sion of a loving will. 

As in matter, so in the realm of soul. The wildest 
theologies, which have made most havoc of the human 
spirit, are those which teach man to forget that “as a 
man sows, so, and not otherwise, shall he reap.” Now 
there is one law of Christian conquest, and only one. 

It is fundamental, it explains, as it has guided, the 
Church’s influence; it teaches, as it has trained, souls to 
tread the only way of lasting usefulness. It applies to 
all. It is not the heritage of the peerless Apostle, but 
also the rule of the quiet Christian; obedience to it 
decides indeed the value of our choice in crises of des- 
tiny, but it also ennobles the “trivial round” of daily 
life. 

Here, indeed, it is thrown out in vivid colour from a 
dark background of death; here, indeed, in full force, it is 
borne in upon the mind, because it comes as no abstract 
statement, but the life-rule written in the heart’s blood of 
a living and a dying man. In him it found a wonderful 
completeness: it is the fundamental law of the church 
of Jesus—the Law of Sacrifice. 

And now, I ask again, “ How for Paul was the grave 
transfigured ?” and the answer is,“ By the same power 
by which life was governed, by the law of sacrifice.” 

“JT am now ready to be offered, and the time of, my 
departure is at hand; I have fought a good fight, I have 
finished my course, I have kept the faith.” 

What, then, is sacrifice 2 

By sacrifice, speaking morally and spiritually, as now, 
I mean this :—The willing surrender of legitimate desire 
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in submission to a sovereign, an authoritative claim; and 
the interest of the text lies in this, not only that it 
expresses the rich result of that law operating in its com- 
pleteness in a human soul, but also, it limits the stages of 
trial by which such completeness was achieved. What, 
let us ask, were some at least of those stages ? 


I. First, then, he had wakened up to the reality and 
requirements of the spiritual life. 

Man, my friends, is a creature of two worlds, but of 
one sphere of being; standing he is within the boundary 
of time, but one foot is planted across the frontier of eter- 
nity. Doubtless man acts, in one sense, in the sensible, 
the material world; but why is it a matter of such 
unspeakable sadness when any soul is found (and, alas! 
how many are!) who places as its ultimate object some 
work,.some design, which is only earthly ? 

Why? Why,simply because however this world may 
be the theatre of mantfestation, the springs of action are 
in a world of spirit, the true activity of an immortal is 
a spiritual activity. Little we see of man’s real working, 
just here and there a hint is given by the definite act 
which meets the senses, excites our blame or sets the 
chorus of praise re-echoing through the halls of history, 
but day by day and hour by hour man’s spirit, shrouded, 
veiled from his fellow man, is at work in the spirit 
sphere. 

Now to waken up to this, and to the consequent 
requirements of duty in this interior life, is to be brought 
under the law of sacrifice, because it is at once to be 
under the necessity of war. 

None knew better than St. Paul the grim reality of 
those spiritual powers arrayed against the soul of man. 
St. Paul himself had taught the existence of the hierarchy 
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of evil. To him it had been revealed; but experience 
countersigned the assertions of revelation. 

So it is with us all. Of course it is not easy in every 
case to assign to the proper quarter the exact proportion 
of our sin which is due to our innate corruption, or our 
encouraged evil tendencies, and to the spirits of darkness ; 
of course it is also dangerous to credit Satan with all our 
spiritual crimes, and encourage ourselves in the vain 
attempt to rid the soul of its own responsibility by assign- 
ing to Satan’s compulsion the results of owr own evil 
will; of course, also, imagination and fancy have seen in 
the spectres born of a bad conscience, and the troubles 
formed out of indulged and fostered sin, the living spirits 
of the bottomless abyss. But even so, a mistake on any 
subject never closes the door to a real truth regarding it: 
on this, Revelation is distinct; on this the Tradition of 
mankind is at one with Revelation. “The Prince of the 
power of the air, the spirit that now worketh in the 
children of disobedience,” is no mere tendency to wrong, 
but a personal spirit, with a personal power. And surely 
it has been the experience not only of the saints — the 
giant explorers in the regions of spiritual life—pbut the 
experience of earnest, commonplace children of God, that 
besides their struggle with their own corruption, they have 
been conscious of sudden assaults, of well-timed sugges- 
tions of sin, alarming, astounding, distinctly to them dis- 
tinguishable from any picture of imagination; painfully, 
evidently separated from themselves, and clearly coming 
with the force and horror of the agency of a personal 
tempter. 

Such thoughts may be represented to you as out of har- 
mony with “the spirit of the age;” but, believe me, with any 
wholesome “ spirit of the age” they are entirely in tune. 

You, practical Manchester people, may recoil for the 
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moment before what seems a spiritual dreaming. Pardon 
me, no dream, a very practical reality. For surely he is 
the practical man who keeps a worthy end before him, 
and works and acts in subservience to that end. What 
end so evidently worth our aim as the great fact — 
Eternity ? what action so unpractical as to live only as a_ 
creature of Time? O dismalest, most fatal dream, to fancy 


that the little evident act in this world and of man to 


man is all; and with such catchwords as “honesty,” 
“fair dealing,” and so on, as the whole catalogue of 
human requirement, to soothe to sleep the soul awak- 
ing to a spirit world. These represent moral duties, but 
to act only on these is to be but half awake. Our spiritual 
life is a reality. No, I do not think, my brothers, ye 
will recoil; ye know too well the stern requirements of 
life’s struggle; well, run ye to that, and ye are at once in 
battle with evil spirits of another world. 

For man is passing, nay is hurrying, through the 
stage of time; for him rest is beyond. It is an old 
story, ever new. 

The mountain springs drink in the mists from the 


ocean, and swell and rise and flow; they tumble over 


craggy cliffs, they toss and break across the jagged ledges, 
they surge and sing in cavernous dungeons prisoned in 
the peopled silences of mountain gloom; the tempest 
screams above them in the battered suffering pines; the 
summer breeze goes whispering by them in the waving 
grasses; the mountain plovers mourn aloft in wailing 
plaintive cry; the mountain ash sweeps its bright red 
clusters through the glistening current, and then springs 
upward heavy laden into light; the feathery ferns in 
quiet nooks listen responsive to their babbled secrets; the 
glimmering pebbles underneath smile upward through 
them with brightening faces; clouds deepen on them, the 
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sun shines over them self-multiplied in every dancing 
drop. But they are hurrying on: now wild and rock- 
scourged, now calm and meadow-bound, onward they go: 
gliding through many facts, laden with many memoriés, 
they use or leave, they pass or treasure, still rushing, 
hurrying onward to their rest in the silent sea. 

So is man’s soul passing through time. No real rest, 
no opportunity for pause, until he rest (ah! that will be 
a rest worth all the toiling !), until he rest in God. 

But to return. The action of the hierarchy of evil 
was indeed perhaps more evident to the Christians when 
St. Paul taught and lived than to ourselves. The entire 
imperial system of Rome might well appear to him an 
organisation of evil; and indeed, so awfully had the crea- 
ture forsaken his Creator—read the first chapter of the — 
Roman Epistle and say was it not so?——that that 
splendid fabric sprung from the genius of Pagan civilisa- 
tion had become little else than a series of well-worked 
agencies of sin. It is true that the life of the second 
Adam permeating the race of the Redeemed has made 
of modern civilisation a very different story. But 
tell me, my brothers, is there not enough in modern 
life to witness to the presence of the same tremendous 
power? Can you open your newspaper any morning 
without being impressed by the fact that the world is 
trying to get rid of the incubus of the thought of God? — 
without being conscious of tones of thought and views of 
life nowise condemned by society at large, which would, 
to say the least, have shocked Apostles? Is there not 
an air of unruffled indifference, or a tone of quiet patron- 
age assumed towards moral evil which gives the lie ~ 
to the brave, the necessary hostility taught us in the 
Catechism when we were children ? Does not this subtle 
tolerance of sin flow through society, invade the Church, 
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deprave the mind? Hence men lose all sense of the 

severe requirements of a righteous God, because they have 

first lost all sense of His character of severe essential 

holiness; hence, young men, my brothers, you are the 

victims (are you not?) in business life of habits of lan- 

guage, alliance with, almost toleration of, which you feel. 
to be inconsistent with any nobility of mind, not to say 

any sincerity of Christian character. 

Ah! my brother, how are you to escape? Certainly 
not without struggle. Roused to the facts, roused to the 
requirements of spiritual life, you find yourself in battle ; 
self must be denied, duty must be done, strength must be 
sought (faithfulness is needed in sacraments and prayer— 
faithfulness, too, In using strength when given). You 
must submit, and heartily, to the law of sacrifice. Spiritual 
activity on the side of right and truth and purity and 
duty—-this is a stage towards a complete achievement. 
Paul had learned it ; whether his description is drawn from 
the racecourse or the battle it matters not ; he had learned 
at any rate the necessity of struggle. “I have fought a 
good fight.” 


II. It is well, is it not, my friends? to awaken to the 
mystery, to recognise the reality, of the spiritual world. 
But there is surely a farther stage for the wayfarer in this 
path of sacrifice. 

What shall be ¢he standard to measure and direct the 
struggle of life ? 

Much depends upon this, almost everything ; indeed, 
never is the difference between the tone of the New 
Testament and the temper of worldliness so apparent 
as when we compare the standards of action set up by 
each. 

The real value of an act surely is in the nobility of 
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its aim, not in its external magnitude, much less in 
what the world would call its success. And then again, 
so accepted is religion of some sort or other by a large 
mass of mankind—not indeed as a principle of life but as 
a necessary, and perhaps not entirely useless, factor in the 
composition of social thought and duty—that a sort of 
religion may, nay does, often exercise considerable influ- 
ence in the world without there being by any means a 


correspondingly real religious temper in souls. Where 


lies the real difference between the interest in religious 
questions or religious practices, and sincere religion of 
heart and life? The answer is not far to seek. The 
standard is altogether different in each case. The stan- 
dard to which every sincerely religious soul must and 
does try to conform its life is the revealed will of 
God. 

To an earnest Christian what God forbids is bad— 
unutterably, inexcusably bad. Right is right and wrong 
wrong, without palliation or possibility of compromise. 
It is not that of two courses the preferable is that which 
is conformed to God’s revelation of His necessary, His 
essential goodness, and therefore claims the respectful 
attention of His creatures. I repeat what has often been, 
and most truly, asserted. Goodness is not merely on 
the whole an improvement upon evil—no, they are in 
utterly alien antagonistic categories. To do good is not 
merely wiser than to do ill; it is the place, calling, need 
of the creature ; wilful sin, self-chosen evil, is the dam- 
nable, ruinous, and sorrowful thing, which may call for a 
tribute of sadness and pity, but admits of no defence. 

Need I say it? this necessary revelation of God’s will 
is furnished by the moral law. Conscience speaks first. 
I do not now pause to define its office or assign its place, 
or dwell upon the limits of its dominion; only let me 
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remark in parenthesis—Obey your conscience, respect its 
warnings, listen for its whispers, submit unhesitatingly 
to its commands; you will be all the wiser, better 
men, 
Here Paul had first read and first obeyed the will of 
God, and because he had long been trained in that sincere 
and accurate submission, he was ready, when the face of 
Jesus was flashed upon him from the flaming heaven, 
above the peaks of the Hauran, at once to recognise, and 
unconditionally to obey. 

The prophets, the psalmists, the teachers of Israel had 
for him enlarged upon and enforced the lessons of that 
primal instruction, as revelation of the Christ, and the 
New as well as Old Testament Scriptures have ever since 
done for us all; but for him and for each since his time, 
the larger laws of Divine guidance have been particular- 
ised and pointed by special providence and special trials. 

The world, indeed, corrupt society, is ready enough to 
put its own glosses on the Divine assertion of the un- 
alterable relations of right and wrong; but surely, as the 
wondering eye of the astonished traveller ranges over fair 
regions of vast extent, and unspeakable loveliness, in the 
clear atmosphere lying along the ridges of the Alps, while 
here we can scarcely see the chimney-stacks of Manchester 
through the dim air of our gloomy mornings; so surely, 
surely, the heart that beats with desire “to do His will,” 
and the ear that listens for the tiniest tone of conscience 
that the soul may submit, supply that soul with a means 
to know and a power to obey the will of God. 

The requirements of that Will are often—at least to 
human frailty—severe. The heart’s most fierce desires 
are not most easily assuaged, the world’s most prized 
successes are not most surely secured, by obedience 
to the will of God. No. Splendid indeed the results, 
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moral, spiritual, of such adherence and such submission, 
but the process is pain. Honestly and earnestly to 
choose that standard is to be subject to the law of 
sacrifice. Paul chose it, and, like him, each one who 
does, fulfils, though it be in pain, an allotted mission. 
“T have finished,” says the Apostle, “the course marked 
out for me.” 


III. -But there is one further stage of conquest de- 
pendent upon the most stern self-discipline. If there be 
anything that a man would seem entitled to call his own, 
it is his thought. It is that intimate guest which finds 
admission within the very recesses of the inner life, where 
man holds constant converse with himself. His thoughts 
are at once his subjects, his warriors, his companions, and 
the henchmen intended to do his bidding. Some amongst 
them are his rarest possessions; they may still gladden and 
cheer, decked in the beauty and the brilliancy of youth 
when he is old; some charm him with the freshness of 
novelty, new born, unlike all that ever were before, with 
the beauty and strange sweetness of fresh-created things. 
These are like Shelley’s skylark— 


“ All that ever was, vernal and fair and fresh, 
Their music doth surpass.” 


Some, like playful children, afford amusement in an idle 
hour; with them he is as an eastern despot; they are his 
beautiful slaves, whom he summons at his bidding from 
the dim tracts of immensity to people the palace of the 
brain ; with some he rears stately mansions, creates land- 
scapes of unclouded splendour, when this world’s best art 
is palling upon him and its clouds are dim and sad. By 
means of thought man annihilates the adamantine barriers, 
spans the unfathomable abyss, of illimitable space and 
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boundless time, and walks a compeer and companion 
amongst the mighty dead, leaving the limiting powers of 
mortal life in unregarded impotence. 

_ Nay, in a world of illusion, mysteries, and dreams, 
man’s thought is the witness to his very being. “I think, 
therefore, I am,” says the familiar philosophic formula; 
and clearly not far wrong is the saying. Surely in 
thought, at least, man is free; surely “I can think what 
I like,” as it is the expression of a natural craving, so it 
is the statement of a truth. 

Scarcely ; for thought, if untrained, undisciplined, and 
unrepressed, becomes a tyrant, not a slave; and thought, 
which shares the heritage of our nature’s blight, can only 
fulfil its intended function when purified by submission 
to the law of sacrifice. 

Few trials like this! needing a patience, humility, 
love of truth, a grasp of our true position, our essential 
nothingness, our entire dependence upon God, which 
must be the direct gift of the blessed Spirit. For this 
Paul prayed for the Ephesians, for the enlightenment of 
their spiritual intelligence; this he himself had learned 
as a fundamental lesson, to “bring every thought into the 
obedience of Christ.” That thought should be guided by 
the lines of Revelation, he knew to be a condition altogether 
indispensable to all power of reading the secrets of a 
spiritual world. 

And oh! what secrets of abundant beautiful life are 
there to read. It is ever so with God; the depths of the 
heaving ocean, the chambers of untravelled space peopled 
by wailing winds, shone-through by flashing stars; dark 
mountain chasms where waters toss and cry; deep rocks, 
dim crannies, where flowers lie dreaming and insects creep 
to rest; the shining halls of the opening morning, the 
dusky corridors of deepening night; the hollows of the 
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valleys, the veiled recesses of the murmuring woods ;—all 
nature everywhere, how rich in stately secrets, God- 
fashioned, God-enshrouded, “ready to be revealed” to the 
earnest search of man! 

And how much more in those unspoken mysteries of 
the realm of spiritual life, beautiful, marvellous, consoling, 
ennobling, which unfold themselves to the gaze of the 
spiritual mind ! 

For indeed this is ever needed for growth in holiness, 
not merely to rest on the great grace of a good intention 
and a high and supernatural purpose, but, further, to pray 
that the Blessed Spirit may inform, restrain, or purify 
each impulse of heart, and mind, and life; and having so 
prayed to “watch unto prayer.” 

My brothers, to plant the footstep of your thoughts on 
the tracks of Divine Revelation, to refuse to them the 
by-paths of ungoverned fancy, to restrain them in their 
wild impulsive leaps, is to start them, nay, far to — 
advance them, on the journey which ends in God. 

Be sure that to “learn obedience” to the truths of the 
Christian Faith, to bathe the mental habits in the cleans- 
ing waters of the Spirit, who gives light, humility, courage, 
and truth, is the one way possible for emancipating the 
nvind from the thraldom of corruption ; but to do this, how 
hard, how full of sorrow, how severe at times the trial and 
the strain; ah me! as in other things, in this also, 
“obedience is learned by the things” we “ suffer.” 

But do not mistake me. It is not the mere craven 
cringing of a thought believed, before the tyrant rule of a 
statement asserted with the lips but no way credited; it 
is not a cruel compulsion placed upon the fine freedom of 
a real or rightful opinion. No; this is not application of 
the law of sacrifice to the realm of thought. Certainly 
there may be minds driven by sheer dismay at the doubt- 
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fulness of all things, to sink low, and lie upon the rude 
foundation of definitely asserted fact, like a weary bird 
pelted by the pitiless tempest and gasping at last on the 
ground. Certainly, also, there may be other minds, scared 
by self-mistrustfulness into a need of trusting wholly to a 
great tradition, hoary with ages of existence, pillared on 
the opinions of uncounted centuries. Be reverent to 
these. In this wild mysterious world, mistakes may, will 
be made, which are scarcely sins; and even through their 
own mistakes God guides them, leading souls in many 
ways; some by humble, some by nobler paths, may reach 
their rest. But submission of thought to sacrifice, is 
rather this :—Strong souls there are who—conscious of 
the essential weakness, in a world so vast, of the wander- 
ing intellect, the wayward speculations of the human 
mind, infected as it also is with that poison of corruption 
which tinges everything this side the grave—assert a 
strong supremacy, gift of God’s Spirit, but at the same 
time forget not, while seeking truth, this wilfulness, this 
unabashed audacity of human ignorance, but remember 
rather that the path to truth is by humility. The first 
thing, they know, is to desire the truth; the next to sit 
as learners in God’s church; then, having learnt humbly 
to follow on, then, having acquired the sacred treasure, to 
guard the same. To leave men’s criticism, and desire 
the Revelation of God; to quit our own miserable 
inquiries, and choose the Path of the Pathless One; to 
watch against the wilfulness that slights, the sin that 
weakens our power of believing; this, as it is an evidence 
of strength, and even of stern decision, is not lacking 
in an element of trial, requires submission to the law of 
sacrifice. 

“ Kept the Faith,’ mark you; for as to reach the 
path needed some self-conquest, so to keep the track 
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required unflagging earnestness and persevering power. To 
submit to the Faith, in such an one as Paul, meant moral 
earnestness ; to keep it implied moral force ; for him, as for 
all men, to govern thought by God’s revelation implies 
obedience to the law of sacrifice. Paul,I say, did it, did 
it utterly, did it also in the face of extremest external 
difficulty, did it when to be faithful to conviction implied 
fierce persecution and inevitable death ; it is a triumphant 
climax that last stage of struggle—“I have kept the 
Faith.” So the saintly soul advanced to that completeness 
of surrender which is completeness of power, and finds 
| expression in the text. In fact, spiritual activity, a 
creaturely temper, and a humble mind, were the stages of 
his self-sacrifice. 

One question remains— Whence came its impulse? 
whence its sustaining strength? The answer is easy. It 
came whence only it can come, from supernatural, but 
personal affection. 

There are religions of sacrifice, there are lives of self- 
oblation, as saddening, as startling as would be the vision 
of a galvanised corpse found in the place of your sleeping 
child. History and experience are not without examples 
of a hard self-obliteration in most things, which make a 
soul as cruel to others as it is to itself. Rigid in observ- 
ance of rwle, such souls fail utterly in the cultivation of 
the spirit and the temper which alone is valuable. It 
may be the outcome of a weak and obstinate nature, it 
may be the sad result of narrowness of mind, it may be 
a form of subtle self-pleasing, it may be the evidence of 
an unloving education; perhaps, where the fulness of 
truth has never been, it may represent a noble effort to 
obey the instinct of sacrifice; but it has the deathly 
pallor of fanaticism, not the clear complexion of the religion 
of Christ. What is wanted is the impulse of a super- 
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natural personal love, such as was the motive of the self- 
oblation of St. Paul. Timothy he loved indeed, but One 
he had learned to love infinitely better. He had seen a 
vision—once seen never forgotten. First it had flashed upon 
him in reflected beauty on the face of the dying Stephen, 
then in the fulness of its splendour it had dazzled him on 
the mid-day march ;—he had seen Jesus Christ. Then 
he recognised the great Teacher—greater than Gamaliel ; 
startingly different, with his “I say unto you,’ from the 
schools of the Rabbis; then he adored the pre-eminently 
true, the Voice that repeated no meaningless hearsays, but 
spoke from the very quick of things; then he saw the 
ideal of patience, the pattern of humility; One in whom 
the claim of duty swamped at once the least lead of 
inclination ; One over whom God’s will held indisputable 
sway; One whose life of toil and sorrow, whose character 
of beauty and power, attracted all whose hearts were 
open to the highest loveliness, because in life He had 
loved with such pure unselfishness, and sealed that love 
with sacrifice. Here was perfect humanity, and it was 
sacrificial. 

More; Paul, like all men who are true, felt the power 
of sin; he felt his own guilt ; none more than he; he felt 
the need of a force in true harmony with the unbending 
structure of the laws of the kingdom of God, in true accord 
with spotless holiness, and in real relation to Himself, and 
felt his unquenchable need; and there rose before his 
mind the all-sufficient sacrifice, the mystery—deep, now 
as then,—the mystery of atonement, the story of the cross 
of Jesus, the perfect obedience, exhibited, symbolised in 
the precious blood. 

O wonderful vision! O sweet revelation! Clearly, 
how clearly seen by Paul, and never forgotten! “To 
know Him,” to be like Him, was henceforth his longing. 
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There was one path, only one, and he knew it—the path » 
of sacrifice, the crown of his complete submission to this 
sacred law was love of Jesus Christ. 

My friends, good people of Manchester, we are not 
all St. Pauls: very much the reverse usually, almost in- 
finitely short of him in spiritual vigour, most of us. But 
being all professed disciples of Jesus Christ, God demands 
of each of us in our degree, submission to the law of sacrifice. 

There are at least four crises of life when this is 
strikingly apparent, and for these crises each of us, by 
the daily discipline of life, is bound to prepare. Be sure 
in the sudden crisis you will have at your disposal 
just those forces to which you have by grace been habitu- 
ated in the daily struggle. You may pose as a Christian 
when there is time for assuming an attitude, you must be 
a Christian to bear you as such when the crisis comes. 

1. We are under special trial when the soul is subject 
to the illumination of some new truth. A leht comes— 
such a course long lived is wrong, or is not the best. We 
must obey, but to us—for man is very frail and only 
human—this is sharp. 

2. Or we lose something very dear. It may be an 
old friendship, it may be an old friend; it may be old, 
long-cherished, long-loved dreams; it may be that the 
mystery of the freshness of early life, once making all 
things fresh, has fled. There is, remember, nothing lost — 
without a something gained, if the soul walk by this law, 
mind ¢his rule. 

3. Or, as you may be this week, as you and I have 
often been, there may be a time of temptation. How 
sorely some of you are tried I know. How not seldom 
England’s commercial greatness means that young souls 
must often choose between the loss of place, which means 
loss of maintenance—sometimes too for wife and children 
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- dearer than self—and the loss of peace with God. This 


I am not forgetting. 

O brother, tempted, you or I, to wrong, in the interests 
of self-advancement, are we not after all only victims 
submitted to the law of sacrifice? Do vot shrink. It 
is severe and painful, but it is the law of life. 

4, And there is death. True, here we have no choice; 
but still, when that comes, how we shall comport our- 


_ selves may depend in very large, in very serious measure, 


on our habit of sacrifice now. 

Every life, believe it, to be trained for God, for 
goodness, must be trained by sacrifice. Every work, 
believe it, that you do will be of lasting value in 
proportion to the amount of sacrifice entailed in doing. 
Shrink not from sacrifice. Opportunities cannot be 
wanting. Daily they come, and, if neglected, with tear- 
ful eyes they flit away, lost (and worse, wasted) to the past. 

No opportunities? What! No chance of exerting 
yourself more in prayer, in reading the Bible, in pre- 
paring for Communion this week ? What! no chance of 


being more sweet-tempered with some cross-grained 


friend 2? What! no chance of sacrificing the pleasure 
of the sharp repartee or the self-amusing hit to con- 
sideration for the feelings of another? What! no way 
of expending a leisure hour in making some one happy, 
at a cost of inclination to yourself. To say nothing of 
your great chance in commerce, to speak the truth though 
you lose money; in society to act the truth though you 
miss the conventional approval of the affected and unreal ; 
or, to you religious people, the daily opportunities of being 
like your Lord—not only of holding His tenets, but of 
keeping your temper. 

In fact, it is by submission to this law that the Church 
teaches you how to use the world. 
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This world may be viewed in many lights, so many- 
sided it is, so strange! For instance, it is a burying- 
earth, a world of death, a huge and sombre grave. 
The night winds sing unending dirges; the morning 
breezes echo them in plaintive strains; the swaying 
seas take up the song, and trumpet them in surging 
voices, the misty mountains in reverberating thunders pass ~ 
their stately cadence on! “The world is full of death !” 
We tread on the dust of a thousand generations, and 
other pilgrims, children of our children, shall tread on 
ours when we le low! 

Stop! A powerful principle can transfigure every- 
thing, even the horror of death. 

The world is an altar of sacrifice; lives have been 
lived, and therefore deaths have been died of abundant 
fruitfulness and unending power. Why? Because these 
souls, which live each an endless life, have expressed 
themselves in sacrifice, have lost, have strangled the only 
death-giving principle, the principle of self, in undying 
devotion to truth and holiness. 

Further, then: the world is the vestibule of a palace 
of complete achievement. However all here seems 
stamped with imperfection, branded with the trade-mark 
of unfinished labour, yet death, on such terms, is in 
truth the entrance to essential life; sacrifice, the birth- 
throe of a spirit satisfied. 

Settle it in your minds, my friends, to embrace it in 
life. Itisneeded. Needed in a sorrow-laden, sin-stricken 
world; needed to save the lost. Worn women in the 
streets, castaways of crime; hollow-eyed, care-marked 
countenances of your little city lads; pale, sin-laden faces 
of young men workers in this active place, sad spectacles, 
symbols of disaster—-where is the failure? Want of 
sacrifice somewhere, Teach it to your children, learn it 
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yourselves, practise it in life—not self-pleasing, but self- 
sacrificing, is the power of helping others, and for your- 
selves the path of peace. 

But ye have failed? Well. In his mind Paul had, 
as he wrote, the thought of self-oblation impressed by 
the daily offermg of the Eucharist and the constant 
memory of Calvary. O frail and failing, Christ died to 
save you; for you, penitent and believing, there is still 
eucharistic pleading, and the atonement of the Cross. 

My brothers, my sisters, in Jesus, centuries, long cen- 
turies, have come and gone since Paul met his tragic, his 
triumphant death. Sacrifice—he knew it—had prepared 
him for the crown. Behind him he left letters rich in 
genius, rich in revelation; his bones lie waiting for the 
last awakening in no unregarded grave; but not the 
thirteen Epistles in the Sacred Canon, much less the 
Pauline basilica on the Ostian way, are our best relics of 
the great Apostle. No; he has left behind a better 


monument—the memory and the image of a life! A 


life so noble, that to be one of that human race which 
reckons in its ranks a man like him, is no mean dignity ; 
a life which illustrates, exemplifies the mysterious force 
of Calvary ; separate, indeed, from His who died there by 
all the bridgeless chasm that yawns between even the 
noblest creature and his Creator, but linked to that incom- 
parable life by the strong relationship of consequence to 
cause; a life which shows in actual fact,—may we not 
say in almost perfectness ?—the majesty, the beauty, the 
harmony, the power, of that painful, fruitful law of human 
nobleness—the law of sacrifice. 


SERMON XIV.’ 


Che Comfort of God. 


2 COR. 1. 3,4. 


** Blessed be God, even the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of 
mercies, and the God of all comfort ; 
*¢ Who comforteth us in all our tribulation.” 


WE are all engaged in the great conflict—that battle 
- constantly renewed, the strife in this world never ending 
—hbetween right and wrong. 

God is on our side, angels are our fellow-soldiers, “ the 
powers of the world to come” are placed at our disposal, 
and yet it is plainly, pitiably, undeniably true, that we 
frequently fail Whatthen? ‘To the Christian often, and 
not unnaturally, either from the weariness of continuous 
struggle, or the depressing sense of recurring failure in 
achievement, there comes an overwhelming weight of 
sorrow, a saddened heart, and a strong temptation to 
despondency. Can anything meet this? How is the 
soul to be supported in these times of darkness? The 
answer is, By “the comfort of God.” 

It is that blessed truth which haunts the heart of St. 
Paul throughout the whole of the Second Corinthian 
Epistle. 

The Apostle writes in one of his tenderest moods. 

1 Preached also, in substance, at St. Saviour’s, Leeds, October 28, 


1879. The same subject was also somewhat similarly treated at St. 
Luke’s, Torquay, Nov. 6, 1879. 
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How tender that strong heart was, every line of his writ- 


ings reveals. The Corinthian Church had tried him to 
the uttermost; at first, indeed, the faith had flourished in 
Achaia, but the national character, the gifts, the condition 
of life, of the people, were all occasions of temptation. 
The contest at Corinth had been sore, the strain severe, the 
fall in tone of Christian life had been deep and serious ; 
the poison had worked through all; the whole church 
had in a very real sense—by virtue of the closeness of 
the bond of Christian fellowship—suffered from the sins 
of one. St. Paul was not a man to tamper with evil; 
cut to his heart though he was, suffering deeply, acutely, 
in his affectionate nature, his judgment was stern, his 
rebuke severe. And these were not in vain. Grace was 
abundant, penitence sincere. What then? MHarshness 
was never yet measured out to a real penitent by any 
true servant of Christ. If the heart was truly broken ; 
if contrition had taken the place of the hard rebellious 
temper,—the unlovely resistance to the grace of God,—then 


_» indeed for such, there was, there is, a balm of healing, a 


tenderness of consolation from the Saviour that loves them. 
Paul meets them in their penitence with the Comfort of 
God. 

Now comfort, my friends, ou the lips of the faithful, 
the penitent, the struggling, is a watchword of Holy 
Scripture. 

To go back no farther than the royal Psalmist, we tind 
it there. Out on the wild hill-sides of Judea, face to 
face only with nature, he had learnt to understand, to lean 
upon, the tender care, the strong support of God. In the 
“vod and staff” of a Heavenly Friend he finds comfort 
amid life’s struggles, and in view of entering “the valley 
of the shadow.” 

So with another Psalmist. An exile probably from the 


| 
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land of his people, straining his eyes over the mountains 
towards a home he would never see again, he remembers 
God’s care in the past, and confidently awaits the future ; 
like all true hearts who have learnt entire trust in God’s 
Providence, and resignation to His Will, he feels that God — 
has “comforted” him “on every side.” 

Or, later still, when religion has died low, when the 
nation, as a nation, is forgetting God, when “ the world” 
is powerful, and God’s people suffering, it is the anxious 
cry of one who finds that this world is all unrest, and in 
God only is consolation, “Oh when, when wilt Thou 
comfort me?” 

So with the Prophets. Isaiah, amidst the fierce wrath 
which he had to pour on sinful Israel and the sinful 
nations, has also another message. “Comfort ye, comfort 
ye my people,” is a world-wide proclamation for the heavy- — 
laden, from the heart of God. Jeremiah, in the midst of 
his utterances of most pathetic sadness, longs for some 
comfort whence only true comfort can come. “ When J 
would comfort myself against sorrow,” he says, “my heart 
is faint in me. Is there no balm in Gilead, is there no 
physician there?” Zechariah, again, in the first of his 
marvellous visions, while his eye is fixed on the sorrows 
of God’s people,—on their fierce foes and ruined cities,— 
is taught by the angel in the myrtle trees the coming of 
comfort from God to Zion. Men may not always like to 
own it, but there are times when even the strongest 
hearts desire it. 

As it was in the Old Testament, so also in the New. 
What is one of the most striking, most affecting features 
in the earthly life of our Blessed Master? Surely this: 
that amidst all His constant and condescending acts of 
goodness, none was more helpful, none less forgotten, than 
the wonderful words of comfort which He ever had for 
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the broken hearts. And so the followers of the Lord. 


Amongst all the warnings, all the serious teachings, all 
the severe reproofs of the Epistles, there ever runs the 


same message, “ Comfort ye, comfort ye my people.” In 
fact, among the prominent ideas in the Bible, and the 
governing thoughts of the Church, as prominent, as power- 
ful as “sin,” “judgment,” “grace,” “forgiveness,” is the 
“comfort” of God. And the reason is not far to seek. 
The Bible and the Church deal with man as heis. Ah 
me! and what does that mean? A victim of sorrow, a 
creature of death. He has great thoughts, lofty aspirings, 
but he seems the puppet of every chance. His humours 
vary with the rise and fall of the thermometer ; his happi- 
ness is affected by the commonest laws of physical nature, 
by the spreading of the fog or the falling of the rain.. He is 
the owner of a great world, with which he has to struggle, 
and im managing which, he scarcely succeeds. In the 
realm of thought, in spite of his extraordinary equipments 
and his daily increasing skill, he finds himself often 
wandering in a mazy labyrinth with a broken clue. In 
the moral world, his clearness of perception, his vision of 
an ideal, each is vivid, and definite, and fair; and yet, so 
sad, so certain is his mysterious faculty of failure, that 
even at the best, fail he does. And as to his prosperity, so 
many, so intricate, so slender are the converging cords 
which support the strain, that, like the gossamer web 
along the wide moor-side on the still autumn morning, it 
only needs some lazy listless hand of a passer-by, some 
sudden dip of the heavy clusters of the mountain ash into 
the depths of the furze bush beneath the swaying of a 
passing breeze, to sweep it with unrelenting completeness 
into an unpitying oblivion. His pilgrim path is all too 
often like the Via Mala or the winding ways of Alpine 
gorges—now on the crests it wanders smiling, while right 
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and left the bland untroubled sunlight flings its splendour 
over peaks and precipices, stable battlements of rock and 
misty melting clouds,—now plunges headlong into the un- 
fathomed gorge, and wanders sadly, with uneasy clinging, 
amid the dismal gloom of threatening mountains, and to 
the solemn music of headlong cataracts rushing like lost 
and maddened spirits into the blackness of the abyss. 
O life, life, life! How full, how over full, of mystery 
and sorrow! O man! so great and yet so faltering ; 


“ Who never art so near to crime and shame, 
As when thou hast achieved some deed of name.” 


And then, as to those living objects around him, the ~ 
bonds of whose nearness or the very souls of whose being 
have sprung from his passions, and thus have purified in 
time his best affections, then the children, the wife, the 
friend—all who make home, seem an everlasting rest,— 
Alas! too often they only look at him with vexed and 
wistful faces—like the Angels and Madonnas on Botticelli’s 
canvas—from the figure-haunted twilight of a land across 
the grave. 

Is this not so? Take life as you will and when 
you will, what nine men out of ten want, want most 
bitterly, unless cynicism and evil have utterly degraded | 
their natures and seared their hearts, is kindness and 
encouragement. Remember it, I charge you, in this 
wreck of life; when you see around you the young 
fainting, failing, learning despondency from recurring 
failure, speak the kind word, hold out the encouraging 
hand. Man needs kindness. And so the book which 
is truest to man’s needs and nature is full of the comfort 
of God. 

And again, notice, in this too there is contained a 
sublime mystery, a revelation of the essential character of 


ae 
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God. Man’s sin has implied new descriptions of God’s 
relations to him, such as “ wrath,” and “ vengeance,” and 
“punishment,” to imprint on man’s mind the unalterable 
truth that the nature of God is necessarily antagonistic 
to, averted from, the smallest taint of evil. This is a 
relative description, but God calls Himself not a “God of 
punishment.” His purpose, His essential characteristic is 
seen in His name. Consolation then, abundant mercy, is 
not a relatwe expression, though punishment is. God is 
by the essential constituents of His being a “ God of com- 
fort.” Have you misjudged your heavenly Father? dreamt 
of Him as a demon? thought of Him as a tyrant? Look 
up, O child of God, and see that He is a Father very 
pitiful and of tender mercy; and fear, oh fear, the sin 
and perverseness which bars the path of that yearning 
mercy to the heart of you, His child. Where do you 
see Him? Where can you understand Him? Why, of 
course, in Jesus Christ. He, and He alone, is the 
Revealer of the Father, and what have you there? O 
sweet vision! O dear face! Pity and tenderness lie 
sleeping—like soft winter sunlight on a death-still land, 
—from Thy strong compassion across the faulty race of 
man. What was His life? (I need not retouch the story.) 
——One long, unflagging energy of goodness——Comfort in 
His presence, comfort in His teachings, comfort in the 
witness of His Passion, in the mystery of the precious 
blood ! | 

And—who can forget it ?—-He whose every whisper 
is divine affection, He who is “ the limit of the Godhead,” 
the love of the Father and the Son; He whose special 
office is to make Jesus Christ an inward gift to each of 
us, to unite us with the incarnate life of our God, to show 
us what is true beauty, true manliness, true delight in a 
world of misleading mirage, who therefore “ takes of the 
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things of Jesus and shows them unto us”—-He! Who is 
He? His very title has the ring of heavenly tender- 
ness. He is “ the Holy Ghost, the Comforter.” Sweet it 
is and blessed for a weary world to wake up to this re- 
velation of the nature of the triune God—*the God of 

comfort.” i 

For think of His reassuring tenderness. To comfort 
is, for the one who does it, to strengthen the flagging 
energies of another by placing himself on the same level 
as the sufferer, and ministering, in an endearing relation- _ 
ship of sympathy, his own invigorating force and helpful- 
ness to the drooping soul. My brother, if you will allow 
Him, it is of God’s nature to do that. 

Examine this question of comfort. Christ is by office 
and nature the One Mediator. It is, it must be, through 
Him the comfort comes. How is it seen, learnt from, 
given by Christ ? 


I. Well, first, from His loyalty to truth. There are 
in this world comforters, religious and other, who attempt 
to soothe the conscience by making light of sin. Such 
cannot comfort. Sin is, in its essence, uneasy disturb- 
ance,—“ The wicked are like a troubled sea, they cannot 
rest.” To be false can never inspire fortitude. So 
glorious is the soul, so great its destiny, so sweet, so 
perfect may the music be that thrills through all its 
chambers with delight,—it may not, it cannot, live peace- 
fully on a he. 

“Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting.” Ah, too 
long forgotten our heavenly parentage ; but like the dim, 
the half-remembered visions of our early childhood,— 
glittering with unearthly sunshine, garlanded with eternal 
flowers,—come the hints of a great parentage which bans 
cur ignoble deceivings, forbids our falsehoods, proclaims 
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our affinity to Truth. Man is too near God to find comfort 
in a lie. Our Master knew it. And what a life His 
was! How unflinchingly, how minutely true! His 
words cut through the thickest paddings of conventional 
usage and traditional cant. No “honour that cometh of 
men” stopped His mouth; no long-accepted lie received 
His homage. His “I say unto you” was like the blast 
of a furnace, withering up and scorching flourishing 
falsehood. How calm, distinct, and awful are His warn- 
ings of the inevitable, the necessary consequences of 
persistent sin! And therefore, how sweet His consola- 
tions! Dear Jesus Christ! Never insulting our nature 
by a word of unreal comfort, probing deep and sharp the 
wound of humanity, but only to heal. How severe, how 
cutting, His rebukes to the self-righteous, and therefore rest- 
less! Yet Mary Magdalene, with all her loads of guilt, her 
blackened life and blinded soul, and moral nature quiver- 
ing and shattered with the tempests of crime, lay down 
before Him and kissed His sacred feet, and felt the kind- 
ness of His comfort and the renewal of His love. Dear 
Jesus Christ! no comforter inspires confidence as Thou 
doest, O unspeakable Loveliness, because unfaltering 
Truth! 

As the Master, so the servant; as Christ, so His Church. 
Why do men so often hate her? Because she makes no com- 
promises. She refuses to “daub with untempered mortar,” 
she is so determinedly, even provokingly true. Some 
systems endeavour to put you, my brothers, through 
mental athletics, cajole you into some confidence, which 
they call “believing,” and then leave you with rest of 
self-satisfaction, with the kind of calm—a mere death- 
calm—which comes of self-righteousness, not the true 
and searching comfort of God. Ah well! thank God, men 


are better than their systems, and those who love Him, 
K.L.S. U 
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rise above all unreal farce. Or some confuse your imagin- 
ation with schemes of “progress,” your consciousness of 
weakness with assurance of your moral worth and moral 
power, and fill your ears with a cry, “ Be good,” but 
fail to tell you how. Not so the everlasting Church of 
the Redeemer. Sin, she says, is always disastrous; 
even when forgiven, it leaves its mark. Moral laws, 
she says, are constant,—“ As a man sows, so—not other- 
wise—shall he reap.” As real as sin, so veal must be 
penitence. No short cuts ; this is the one path to pardon. 
No warm feelings, no sublime experiences, will take 
place of “the broken and contrite heart.” Hence she 
ever deals with realities. Hence to a real penitent, the 
blessedness of confession, the truth of the power of the 
keys; the certainty of our dear Master truly present 
under the veil of the sacramental symbols ; the real facts 
of God, the saints, the blessed dead; of hell and heaven 
touching on man’s life. Hence she says plainly, “My 
child, repent, confess, thou shalt be loosed from all.” 
And then, because so true, therefore so consoling, in prayer, 
in sacraments, in sweet hymns, in tender devotions; 
soothing, calming, invigorating the wayworn pilgrim on 
his march for God. 

My brother, should I show any kindness by truthless 
comfort ? should I help you by making light of sin? 
No, no; youknowI shouldn’t. In your heart you would 
feel the falsehood ; you might smile the sickly smile of 
worldly approval, but ah! awful possibility, you might 
open your eyes to the fearful fact, and curse me in hell. 
Truth is the path to comfort. Sin does matter. Sin 
never rests you. Turn from it; turn—and then,— 
oh the light of His countenance! Oh the sweetness of 
the comfort of God ! 
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Ii. And, again, our dear Master is the Giver of com- 
fort by infusing hope. Supernatural hope is no vague 
expectation, and, though strengthened and brightened by 
experience, it is not on this it rests. Supernatural hope 
is the gift of God; it is a Divine grace, a light and life 
infused by the blessed Spirit of God into the living spirit 
of man. Hope rests upon a promise and a fact. The 
fact is, that entire drama of Godlike nobleness, of 
unearthly tenderness, of superhuman power, which is 
summed up in the Passion of Jesus Christ. 

He promised us the gift of the Holy Ghost, with 
His strong awakenings, His awful warnings, His sweet 
and gentle inspirations, His loving assurances, above all, 
His power of uniting us with Christ and deepening 
that union; so that St. Paul’s great proclamation to the 
baptized at Ephesus is an accurate statement of actual 
fact, “He has quickened us together with Christ, and 
has raised us wp together, and made us sit together 
in heavenly places.” We are sharers, literal sharers, in 
the power, in the merits, of the Passion and Resurrection 
of Thee, dearest Lord. Hence supernatural hope—He, 
blessed Jesus, He is our hope. 

Dark and sad enough is the journey of life, deep and 
piercing its disappointments, but tis is like the after-glow 
along the battlements of evening clouds, which promises, 
when night is passed, a brilliant morning; like the first 
note of the bird in winter that warbles of a coming spring ; 
this lifts the immortal spirit above the pressure of the 
things of time; this enables the soul to appropriate to 
itself the good gifts of God. “Loved me, gave Himself 
for me”—there is supernatural hope. Z/is invigorates 
the failing nature, to submit to a daily purifying in 
penitence and prayer, the unwashed stains of weakness 
and sin—“ purifieth himself even as He is pure.” What, 
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what is that sweet temper, that sunlight of life and 
gentle blessedness flowing so over the being into all the 
crannies of the human soul? My brother, my sister, it 
is the “comfort of God.” 


III. And further, that comfort comes (does it not ?) 
from the genuine living sympathy of Christ. How deso- 
lating is the sense of forsakenness in the face of an 
unknown, of a hostile mob. Why? Simply because 
the living spirit, in its mute entreaty for intercourse with 
its fellow-spirits, meets only the deathlike silence of the 
grave. The human spirit cannot rest alone. It needs for 
rest, some deep expression from other lives that dts 
experiences are felt, are realised by them—that mute — 
expression comes through the tact of sympathy. 

In one of the fiercest crises of the revolutionary fury, 
when Marie Antoinette was being carted, like a piece of 
useless lumber, amidst unsympathising or brutal multitudes 
to her death, she gathered up her force of fortitude, and 
bore the trial with the calm dignity of a soul tutored by 
misfortune and strengthened by sorrow. No muscle 
relaxed, no expression changed, no sign of pain or joy 
was on that beautiful trouble-moulded face. Whatever 
cries of scorn and cruelty met her ears, from the Con- 
clergerie to the Place de la Revolution, she was calm, 
quiet, heart-broken, every inch aqueen. But once, so they 
say, among the crowd a little child, moved by some hid- 
den whisper of that great tried soul to its own innocent 
nature, stretched out its little arms to her and cried. Ina 
moment the queen’s face changed, some subtle chord was 
struck, and the poor, forsaken, insulted woman burst into 
tears. 


Life, at best, how sad it is! Even with all the — 


dear objects God has given us for our hearts’ love 
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to twine round, even then the human spirit wakened to 
eternity knows that it is on a pilgrimage fraught with 
danger, darkened with care. Dark moments come. The 
other world seems dim and distant. Fierce strains of tempt- 
ation follow, and its unearthly powers are at full and agonis-. 
ing tension. Perplexities arise; it saw once, now it can- 
not see. O poor lone spirit, what shall rest thee ? What 
support thee? What is thy comfort? The answer is, 
The sympathy of Christ. 

The reality of that sympathy depends of course upon 
the perfection of His human nature, the power of it upon 
the truth of His Godhead. In atleast four several expe- 
riences our blessed Master has gained the necessary 
acquaintance with our needs. 

First, none like Himself has known the exceeding 
horror of sin. Sooner or later every child of Adam knows 
that—the wretchedness of Wrong. But in the agony at 
Gethsemane, and in that moment of unspeakable wretch- 
edness——the dereliction on the Cross— pure human 
nature, in the person of Jesus of Nazareth, felt the whole 
force and fierceness of the assaults of evil. Who can 
fathom that abyss of misery where “He was made sin”? 
And again, He knows the reality and pain of temptation. 
However sinless was that perfect humanity, yet the strain 
of resisting the gratification of pure desire, when in conflict 
with the will of God, He felt to the uttermost. Jesus was 
really tempted, and He entirely conquered; and in pro- 
portion to the completeness of the victory was the strain 
of the struggle: “ He suffered being tempted.” And more; 
none more acutely than He felt the transitoriness of 
human happiness and human life. Ah, me! amidst life’s 
brightest days the hours are travelling on to evening. 
Ah, me! earth’s most stable joys fall backwards like a 
receding tide into a wild unfathomed ocean ; at the best 
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we are haunted by the sense, by the certainty, of some 
coming unknown sorrow; at the sweetest stretch of our 
earthly pilgrimage we catch some hint of a turn in the 
road, where we leave the soft turf and sweeping roses, and 
enter on the arid sanay plain. By all the quiet hours at 
Nazareth, and the sweet converse on the hill-side at 
Bethany, and the happy walks and talks with dear dis- 
ciples in the passes of Benjamin and among the hills of 
Ephraim, He knew the contrasting sadness of scattered 
friends, and darkened days, and the keenness of the Cross. 
And further, He underwent the darkness and horror of | 
the grave. All true human life shrinks, must shrink, 
from death. However brightly shone the thought of the | 
resurrection morning, plain, painful to the human heart 
of our Master was the pain of dying, and the anticipated 
darkness of the grave. Dear Jesus Christ! how com- 
pletely thy lovely sorrow-streaked life has covered the 
area of man’s saddest experiences! Dear Jesus Christ! 
none like thee, Master, so powerful, so true in sympathy ! 
Struggling soul, assaulted by fierce temptation ; sin-laden 
soul, bowed down and fainting under a sense of failure ; 
sorrowing soul, bewildered with a paralysis of trouble; 
dying soul, shrinking from the separation and the gloom of 
the grave, look up; He feels for thine anguish: look up; in 
that sympathy is comfort. 


“ Knows all, yet loves thee better than He knows.” 


TV. Well then, how does this comfort, which springs 
from His mighty mediation, come home to us ? 

(1.) First, deeply, intimately, from the sweetness of the 
grace of Penitence. Sin, your sin, my brother, my child, 
my sister, was rebellion. You knew it, you dared God to 
the face—the God that loved you. O ungoverned, un- 
grateful, wayward, and wild! It did you lasting injury. 
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Yes, though cleansed in the precious blood, the scar is 
there: He may change it, by that crowning force of tender- 
ness whereby “out of darkness He bringeth light,” but it 
is marked upon thy soul. Sin was all sejf—miserable, 
wilful, empty, unsatisfying sejf. The frost is over, the 
dreary winter is broken and gone, the broad reaches of 
sunlight sleep upon the hills; His love—O love unutter- 
able, O sweet presence of the one unearthly loveliness 
—His love has penetrated thy soul; the tears of peni- 
tence have come. Sin was all self; penitence is all 
God. 

But at first, how sharp, how heavy, the wakening 
sense of shame and broken-hearted sorrow! O heavy 
burden! O awful load! Like the bowed-down figures in 
Dante’s dream traversing the shining cornices of another 
world, bent beneath the sense of thy failure, the human 
spirit cried in anguish, “I can no more.” Then He— 
“God in the face of Jesus Christ”—He, His truth, His 
requitements, His beauty, His tenderness, His love, His 
pity, came up like the rising sun above the winter sea. 
What was thy cry? “Wash me throughly from my 
wickedness ; cleanse me from my sin.” It was pain, this 
penitence—searching, piercing; but what is this inner 
sense of joy? O my brother, it is the presence of Jesus; 
it is the comfort of God. 

(2.) It comes also—how well we Christians know it! 
—from the consecration of sorrow. The world is over-full 
of sorrow; sometimes half-maddened, sometimes patient, 
hopeless, still. Orphans and mourners are abundant in 
our big unrestful streets; step across the threshold of 
distress, and all these creaking lorries, groaning under 
bales of goods, and all these anxious faces and business- 
driven feet, seem at once the veriest phantoms of the 
brain. Sorrow is the fact of facts. The sunniest hill 
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stands up above a darkly-shadowed valley; the canary 
sings in my room this autumn morning, but his golden- 
crested partner lies dead upon the grassy sod; the rich 
sweet roses smile in the sunlight and scatter their fra- 
grance on the breeze, but beside them the sorrowing 
willow bends and sweeps the stream. Life is a mingled 
scene of joy and sorrow; but the joy is dissolving into 
sorrow, and the sorrow merging in the darkness of the 
grave. Hopes die, mind flags; the hand, once strong, is 
failing. Does nothing remain but gloom? Oh no! 
Strange mystery ; Christ has consecrated sorrow. How is 
it? He has made it the path to victory: amid the toll- 
ing of its dirges He whispers the story of a risen, a real 
life. Dear Lord Jesus! All is changed by Thee; the 
bitterest sorrow gains a sacred tenderness; “the Valley of 
Achor” becomes a “ door of hope.” 

(3.) And it is brought home to us further, by the 


blessedness of Prayer. Prayer is always an exertion, some- - 


times a toil: its power does not depend upon the sweetness 
of its consolation; but the sweetness and comfort are sure, 
in the long run, to come as a response to the faithful 
fulfilment of the duty, and in answer to the earnest 
desire of the soul. Prayer, sincere prayer, is a coming 
to Christ; whenever the human soul approaches Him, 
there is comfort. A prayerless day, much more a prayer- 
less life, is a time of restless, unsatisfied desire. A life of 
ennui and murmuring is the result of failure in prayer. 
To persevere in prayer is surely and at last to know the 
comfort of Cod. 

Above the ruins of the Roman Forum the eye of the 
traveller is attracted to a picturesque campanile or bell- 
tower of a Christian church; close to it, rise the colossal 
ruins of those three vaulted halls erected by Maxentius 
and Constantine; closer still, on the Velia, the graceful 
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remnants of Hadrian’s temple of Venus and Rome; away 
in the open space, the remains of splintered shafts and 
truncated columns mark the spot where Cicero pleaded 
for justice against Verres, and where perhaps, in later 
days, Paul was unjustly doomed to die; across, on the 
Palatine, the excavated relics of the Palace of the Caesars ; 
to the right the lordly ascent of the steps of the Capitol, 
witness to a hundred Roman triumphs; to the left the 
bold sweep of the Flavian amphitheatre, guards a soil 
stained with the blood of the martyrs of Christ. 

The lingering whispers of the great Republic, and the 
echoes of the victories and the feuds of the Empire, the 
mute, yet eloquent records of the crushing power of 
Augustus, Titus, Vespasian, Constantine, are lingering 
still in shattered column, crumbling arch, and ruined 
capital, and yet among them all the little Christian cam- 
panile stands modest but distinct, retiring yet unforgotten. 
Why? ‘The painting of Subleyra flames above the altar, 
the mosaics of an early century adorn the apse, Bernini’s 
marble marks the last resting-place of the earthly remains 
of a Christian saint. It is not any one of these that fixes 
the loving thought to the little church. It is this. The 
whole is a memorial of a life in which is much sweet 
sunshine, much quiet unobtrusive goodness, much unas- 
suming and yet lofty sanctity, much of God’s most tender 
comforts, all springing from one cast of heroism, the 
heroism of persistent unflagging prayer. 

In prayer—in persevering, earnest, loving prayer— 
comes at last, O drooping spirit, the comfort of God. Do 
not despair, do not relax, fix thine eyes upon the face of 
the Eternal, and pray. 

Indeed, to give this comfort is one of the sweetest 
offices of the catholic Church. Religion may be made 
to wear an aspect as unconsoling as it is unlovely; not 
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so the Church of Christ. Here is the special consolation 
and beauty of her devotional life. Just in proportion as 
she is faithfully fulfilling her mission, in that proportion 
to step across her threshold is to feel in every sight and 
sound, in her rolling music, solemn rites, humble yearning 
prayers, that the fears, the vulgar struggling and wearying 
unreality of this life, are suspended, that we are entering 
among the sacred presences of another world. 

Think, then, think; if life is full of failure, what has 
been the secret of our mistake is plain. This present 
scene, whatever it can offer—(and much it has indeed 
to offer which is full of sweetness, much that is the 
landly gift of God),—but whatever it can give, can never, 
never rest the immortal spirit. That needs a com- 
fort in its sorrow, a rest in its weariness, which must 
come from a brighter and a truer world. eal comfort is 
from God. And if so, how sweet to remember when once 
a mind is set to seek Him, God’s thoughts towards us 
are, as the prophet tells us, “thoughts of peace.” This is 
a blessed truth which underlies all trial, and gives the 
key to many of life’s severest struggles. Think. To be 
stern in some means to freeze with cruel frost the flow of 
love ; to be loving in others means to lack the strength 
of sternness, most surely needed in the face of Wrong. 
To be stern and loving means to understand at once man’s 
beauty, greatness, excellence, and destiny, and to seize and 
hold in regulated grasp, the innate holiness and splendour 
of a God unchanging and unchangeable in justice and in 
truth. To learn this loving heart, with this sternness 
towards sin, is to realise, amid whatever trials, the certainty 
of God’s comfort, His “thoughts of peace.” For these are 
not thoughts of feeble kindliness or weak benignity ; but 
thoughts of One who knows the only real rest of a self- 
tortured soul and a bewildered nature, who knows, too, 
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the only route leading to that rest, who has the firm 
‘determination to lead, with a ruthless, real love, as. to this 
worthy goal, so by the solitary path, rough, unrelenting, 
but assured, which goes unerring to the end. What is 
that path? Where are God’s comforts needed ? wherein 
are they felt ? how only can they come? The answer is 
plain. 

Whence does the little gentian of the Alps gather the 
precious pigment with which it paints its flowers ? 
Whence comes that deep rich azure with whose unsullied 
brilliance it outfaces the dazzling splendour of the sum- 
mer sky? Surely from no soft pliant loam—the soothing 
coverlet of garden beds—but from the unrelenting rock, 
and crumbling schist, and piercing sharpness of eternal 
snow. 

God’s comforts are the first whispers of undying peace; 
but how, how is it reached, where are they found? Peace! 
It lies sweet and sure beyond, but on the path are rugged 
rocks and rough cutting stones; and round the pilgrim 
swirl the tempests and shriek the storms. ‘Truth sought 
and loved, though it be sharp and trying; truth and duty, 
moral earnestness, determined discipline, surrendered will, 
sin spurned, though with it ease too be abandoned ; these, 
with the grace of Christ, assure us of God’s comfort, these 
make for the paths of peace. To tread those paths at 
last, means first, self-sacrijice. 

Awake, awake, lift up thy head, O drooping soul! 
flinch not from the battle. It is not all unlovely strug- 
gling; no, there are sweet whispers of the comfort of God. 

To close, I add this: Be faithful, be not despairing, look 
for no rewards on earth, fret at no rebuffs of men, look 
for interior consolation, set your face as a flint against 
sin—that is the point—and trust in God. You will have 
your hours of sorrow and your times of struggle; bear 
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them unmurmurinely, practise self-discipline, cultivate the 
quiet spirit of mortification, and resignation to God’s will, 
and Christ will console you. 

Remember the Apostle’s triumphant revelation: “As 
the sufferings of Christ abound in us, so also our conso- 
lation aboundeth by Christ.” By Christ; yes, by Christ. 


Thine, O Master, is the presence 
Which, when life is bright or bare, 

Makes joy loveliest of the lovely, 
Sorrow, fairest of the fair. 


Thine the hand that lifts the fallen, 
Bruised and wounded on the road, 

Wakes again his waning courage, 
Points the penitent to God. 


Thine the love that wins the weary, 
Calm, to lean upon thy breast, 
Thou, the comfort of the labouring, 

Of the heavy laden, Rest! 


- 


SERMON XV? 


Che Spmbolism of the Cross, 


GALATIANS v. II. 
“* Then ts the offence of the Cross ceased.” 


THE minor festival which, in the ordinary course of our 
ecclesiastical seasons, happens to synchronise this year— 
that is, to fall on the same day—with this Sunday, is one 
of special interest. 

Holy Cross Day is said to have been established in 
commemoration of at least three historical events. It 
marks, I suppose, in the recollection of the Church, the , 
recovery by a Christian emperor in the seventh century 
of a real or supposed relic of the cross on which the 
Redeemer died from the hands of the infidel. Looking 
farther back, it refers us to the opening for worship of 
that stately basilica of the first Christian Empress, whose 
mighty dome forms so conspicuous an object before the 
eye of a visitor to the sacred city, and marks the supposed 
position of the Saviour’s grave. Farther still, it is intended 
to remind us of the vision which is said to have deter- 
mined the Christianity of Constantine the night before the 
battle of the Milvian Bridge. But our forefathers—who 
called it by the beautiful English name of Roodmas, 
connecting thereby the great Christian service of the day, 
the offering of the eucharistic sacrifice, with a special 
attentiveness to the teachings of Calvary, as well as the 
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English divines who compiled and translated our present 
office books in the sixteenth, or finally settled our calendar 
in the seventeenth century—had certainly in their hearts 
something more than a recollection of such facts, however 
interesting, of history. They surely, we cannot doubt, 
intended to carry our memory and our devotion back once 
more to the truths of the Holy Week, and the solemn, the 
blessed teachings of the Passion of the Lord. 

The same serious truths, the same infinite mysteries, 
lay deep in the heart of the Apostle as he wrote these 
words. 

The expression of the text is an utterance of the 
highest irony. Fierce and strong blasts of confused 
heretical teaching had swept, we know, with scorching 
destructiveness across the churches of Galatia. The im- 
petuous and fickle people who had welcomed St. Paul so 
warmly, and given such tangible, such unmistakable evi- 
dence of their affection, had since succumbed before the 
assaults of error. The Apostle’s general character and 
sacred office had not failed to suffer in the estimation of 
his converts. Of all false charges none had touched him: 
more closely, none had stung him more acutely, than one 
which here he denies. Hence the force of lofty indigna- 
tion with which he hurls it back. What was that charge ? 
Let us see. Like all great pioneers in the paths of reli- 
gious revolution, St. Paul in a pre-eminent degree, from 
his depth of sympathy and his breadth of mind, never 
failed to show the most loving, the most patient consider- 
ateness, to the feelings, to the prejudices, to the weakness 
of those to whom he preached. If any man was accurate 
and wise in the distinction that he drew between the 
indifferent and the essential, it was St. Paul. He went 
to meet men habitually, so to speak, two-thirds of the 
way. This habit, so sensible, so generous, he describes by 
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the well-known formula, “ Making myself all things to 


all men.” But just in proportion to his tender adapt- 


ability was his unflinching loyalty to real principle. 
There was to him a limit beyond which not a step, not a 
half-pace, would he move—the limit placed by divine 
revelation and essential truth, With such revelation, 
such truth, no consideration of probable success would 
ever induce him to tamper. And how had his tender- 
ness been repaid? His considerateness had been repre- 
sented as looseness of principle. The Apostle of an un- 
bending rule of faith had been made to figure as in fact 
a vague latitudinarian ; nay, worse, as guilty of preaching 
one doctrine when it served his purpose, and acting else- 
where from self-seeking motives upon another. The 
circumcision—asserted by the false teachers as a necessary 
principle, denied here in Galatia by the Apostle—had, 
after all, so they said, been accepted as stringently by 
himself. Timothy he had induced to submit to the 
initiatory rite of Judaism, and this act, an instance of a 
generous accommodation to Jewish feeling, was interpreted 
to mean that he himself preached the doctrine as a neces- 
sary truth. The Apostle’s indignation rose to the highest. 
“What! J,” he seems to say, “preach circumcision! J 
on their side after all! Ah! so we are not opponents, 
these teachers and myself! we are friends, engaged in a 
common cause! I and they join hands together; to- 
gether we tread the path of the older Judaism, and 
abandon” (if the anachronism of the expression may be 
pardoned) “the wider highways of the Catholic Faith! JZ 
preach circumcision as necessary! If so, it appears after 
all,—the stumblingblock,—the cross, is gone!” 

The expression throws out into vivid colour, empha- 
sises with unmistakable precision, a solemn truth. Let 
us examine it to-night. 
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Now it is clear at a moment’s glance that in using 
here the term “the cross,” St. Paul is speaking in the 
language of symbolism. What is symbolism? Symbol- 
ism, my friends, is a system of expression by which are 
represented—through the media of signs, or vivid images, 
or careful and definite statements,—powerful principles, 
or known and necessary truths, or governing ideas. 

Further, ideas many and various circle round promi- 
nent facts. Every fact in the world of nature, in the life 
of man, is nothing else but a succinct expression of the 


result of many converging forces. It is therefore a handy - 


phrase written in the letters of an intelligible alphabet to 
be read or misread by all; it is like the heir of a long 
line of ancestors holding in his hand the outcome of their 
achievements of glory or dishonour; it is the last result 
of a long succession of causes and consequences ; it is a 
revelation, or at least a hint, of many hidden but energetic 
events. It is like the last step in a line of argument. 
The fact of the earth as it is at this moment is the mani- 
fested result of ages of geological changes; the fact of our 
grim and sturdy city is the visible result of the energy of 
many busy brains; the fact of our assembling for meetings 
here is the plain witness of the activity of Christian prin- 
ciple and Christian faith. To analyse the fact is to track 
the details of the stages from which it has come. 

Now the symbol, which often at best takes its form from 
a fact, expresses the fact and something more. It achieves 
the feat to which the Babylonian despot invited his 
trembling Chaldeans and soothsayers. It represents the 
fact and the interpretation. A symbol stands for a com- 
prehensive, a representative idea. In all ages symbols 
have exercised a power which might seem astonishing to 
the mind until it is remembered that they are handy, 
short, sometimes material formule to express what are 
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deemed important principles. And it is only pitiful 
thoughtlessness or contemptible cynicism which sneers at 
devotion to symbols, as if they had no serious importance 
beyond their accidental colour or form. 

Some of you are familiar with the use of the symbol 
in one field of inquiry, in the working of the problems of 
mathematics ; in another, we are all acquainted with it 
from the Ces, the intended office filled in the Church's 
life by the Christian creeds. 

Now the expression “the Cross” is, so to say, a speak- 
ing symbol. Its form is derived from a fact; it expresses 
the fact indeed, but it stands besides for that wide extent 
of mysterious truth involved in the fact from which it 
takes its form; it expresses, in the imagery of Death and 
Ending, the work and meaning of a life. The fact, I need 
hardly say, is the fact of crucifixion. How tragic, how 
arresting that event must always be to a Christian is 
obviqus to us all. I am not preaching from the Three 
Hours’ Agony, nor directing your attention to the mystic 
utterances of the Divine Victim, where are to be found 
deep and blessed meanings, which the meditations of 
more than. eighteen Christian centuries have failed to 
exhaust. And yet Holy Cross Day, in the midst of our 
quiet ferial season, throws back our thoughts to the sor- 
rowful, the fruitful meditations of Good Friday, and places 
us for an hour, face to face with the Passion of the Lord. 

Stand again for a moment on the ramparts of Jeru- 
salem, and gaze at the terrible procession winding up 
to Calvary. What do you see? You see One Man 
whose temper was of such unearthly sweetness that it 
breathes still, like a soft morning air creeping into a 
close sick chamber, through the Beek crannies and crevi- 
ces of a poisoned world; a temper never ruffled by injus- 
tice, never embittered by cruelty, eliciting (could it be 
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otherwise ?) deeper hatred indeed in the utterly evil, but 
from the open-hearted, and from natures full of human 
sympathy, touching and devoted love ; One whose teaching 
knew no variation from the seductions of pleasure or the 
bribes of self-interest ; who wasted no words in gathering 
the suffrages of popular favour, but went with incisive 
directness and searching power to the hearts and con- 
sciences of men; whose influence told, in a manner, in 
a degree, confessedly unparalleled, on His immediate con- 
temporaries, as it has since He died, on every age of men; 
whose whole life was one energy of exhausting labour, 
aglow with the most unselfish tenderness. And the result 
of it all, what was that? Why, what man would call an 

overwhelming disaster ; what certainly was, a painful and 


a shameful death. Such a fact gives the form to the | 


most powerful, the most consoling symbol in the history 
of the world. 

It is an old story; ah! but ever new. It reminds us, 
in passing, of two important truths, full of gentle warning, 
rich in reviving hope. First, that “God’s ways are not 
as our ways.” We must settle it in our minds how deep 
is our need of a tractable temper, when we see that He, 
our Father, in His revelation, reverses the expectation of 
our natural hearts, and makes the weapon of inhuman 
cruelty the symbol of human salvation. And secondly, 
that an often-recurring principle of His action is this, 
“Out of darkness He bringeth light.” Proud soul, wait 
humbly to learn God’s mysteries; broken-hearted, revive 
thy flagging energies—wait on God; hope on. 

But what are some of the truths circling round 
the fact of the Crucifixion, and presented to Christendom 
with it in the symbol of “the Cross” ? 

The cross! It was traced on our foreheads at baptism; 
some of us love to revive the lines in later life. But 
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marked on these brows by the hand of another, or signed 
on these frail bodies by our own, or written in letters, or 
pictured in thought, it represents that awful fact and its 
accompanying treasures of truth, which have the power 
to test and to divide men who have heard the story of 
redemption, ultimately into opposing armies. It still does 
not “cease” as an “offence” or a stumbling-block to 
destruction, except by becoming a sign of victory. Turn 
then to its meanings—a wide field of inquiry; we can 
but traverse a small part to-night. 


I. There are three spheres of action, so to speak, in 
which the forces of the soul find play. Within man, 
within each of us, there is the constant activity of obser- 
vation, judgment, decision upon the grave questions of 
right and wrong. There is, in fact, the moral life. 

Among the many titles to admiration possessed by 
our \blessed Master (even the Arian will grant this), 
He was an expert, an explorer, a discoverer, the Chris- 
tian will say more properly a revealer, in the moral 
life. By the lofty place he assigned in His own life 
to humiliation, He revealed the splendour of humility. 
You and I, who adore the eternal God when we pay our 
worship to Jesus of Nazareth, cannot fail to remember 
that the point of such a revelation is lost if we fail to 
recognise our Master’s Godhead. It is the astonishing 
spectacle of an infinite Nature plunged in the abysmal 
depths of a nature of nothingness, which has wakened the 
slumbering perceptions of man to the power and beauty 
of humility. How deeply seated the plague of pride is 
in the very fibre of our moral nature, those only know 
who have set about in earnest to strive for humility ; 
how entirely needful, how akin to some mysterious per- 
fection of God, humility must be, those only grasp who 
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have seen the sweet, the solemn, the saddening vision of | 
_ the Cross. 

“ Deep in our nature?” Yes, yes, my brothers ; whence 
our over-sensitive repinings ? Whence our murmurings at 
the humiliation of failure? Whence our repugnance to 
acknowledge the possibility, or, at any rate, the actual 
fact, that we have been in the wrong? Whence our 
over-mastering self-consciousness? Whence our recurring ~ 
‘affectations ? Whence our self-excusings ? Whence even 
our falseness of profession? Whence our brooding, | 
morbid humours; our cross-grained, unloving moods; 
those little, tiresome tempers, which often, as thin and 

, gathering flecks of cloud, combine to make the rack of 
storm, unite to form the habitual moroseness which, more 
than any severity of sorrow, darkens the sunshine of — 
daily, social, or domestic life——-whence come they? No | 
difficulty (is there?) in answering: it is from the old | 
plague of egotism, the clinging death-sheet, pride. Self | 
everywhere—alas! alas! Like the wild convolvulus 
twining round the tender cyclamen, it has fair flowers 
and luxuriant growth, but, fail to pluck it up by the 
very roots, and it strangles character. The good that is 
within us feeds it, as well as the evil; it clings close to 
our souls, to our natures, until to flee from pride success- 
fully would seem to be to cease to be ourselves. 

What is to cure us of so inveterate a sickness? Why, 
one would think, common sense. So weak we are, frailty 
itself is not so frail; so ignorant, we are at the best, poor 
blind-eyed wanderers groping in a twilight land—why, 
then, pride ? 

It is indeed divine grace which forms a virtue opposed 
to such a powerful poison in the human soul; but what 
has given the impulse strong enough to rouse man to 
know its beauty? Common sense? Why Greece with 
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her philosophy, Rome with her sense of sovereignty and 
law, did for man the best that could be done by the mere 
force of human judgment; and neither the one nor the 
other had given the faintest hint of recognising what a 
Christian calls humility, unless it were a hint of scorn. 
No. And yet how needed! For there is a deep charac- 
teristic feature in God’s life to which, in man, the only 
likeness is a humble spirit. What is that? Simply 
God’s reality. In man humility is another word for 
truth. Frankly to acknowledge, and act on the acknowledg- 
ment, that we are not everything, that others have their 
place, their rights, their gifts, their value, is to be humble 
towards man. Frankly to acknowledge that we are 
nothing ; to ery with St. Augustine, when he contem- 
plates any grace or gift of his own soul, “ All that I am is 
the gift of His mercy ;” to realise that all we have of 
good is the gift of God’s beneficence, all of ill our own 
addition, is to be humble towards God. But humility 
implies a condition of soul within itself, an attitude of 
being, a set of the current of life; habitually to realise 
our capability of sinning, our essential nothingness, 
worthlessness, and impotence ; to live in a habit of mind 
whose roots are deep in the fact that we are a moinpa, 
as St. Paul would say, a mere thing made by God and in 
His hand; to restrain and check, and at last kill, all the 
high falsehoods which raise their heads within the soul 
against the fact ;—this is to be humble. 

My friends, without it in some degree, no spiritual 
advance. Dear brother, when you crush your conceit, and 
put off your affected airs, then, and not till then, will you 
be true to God. Growing in humility you are growing in 
truth: you are practising virtues, you are reawakening to 
reason from madness, you are cutting out a poison of cor- 
ruption, you are walking in the path of peace. How to 
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acquire it ? Certainly and only by conformity to grace; by 
acts of humiliation, by the loving acceptance of all that 
humbles, by the strict avoidance of the common habit of 
baiting the hook to catch at passing honour or human 


applause ; in fact, by the effort to be true. Ah me! but~ 


what inspires the motive? The same power which 
gives the strength. Man’s pride has received a rude 
shock by the revelation of the Redeemer. He preached 
humility in the manger, in the hidden life of Nazareth, 
in the concealment of His splendid deeds even amidst 
the toil of His poverty, in the secrecy of His trans- 
figured glory, in the unobtrusive lowliness of His grave, 
in the still simplicity of His resurrection victory, and His 
ascension triumph; but the moral perceptions of mankind 
have had their complete awakening to the sense of a 
lost or an undreamed-of virtue, by the moving vision of 
the Cross. 

The “offence of the cross” has not “ceased ;” because its 
unchanging witness is this (which “the natural man” 
cannot endure), the need of steady extermination of pride, 
the beauty, the necessity of humility. The cross of Jesus 
is an unchanging, an unfaltering testimony that, as in all 
things, so in spiritual discernment and spiritual beauty, 
the path of progress is sincere, unaffected humility. 


II. But no moral attitude, however beautiful, however 
unearthly, is all that man has needed to learn. Man has 


relations with another world. What are the permanent: 


points in these relations? St. Paul describes the state 
of heathendom with heart-piercing pathos in the Epistle 
to the Ephesians. He there enforces the fact that man, 
unredeemed man, is in relationship to all the mass of evil 
which is directly opposed to,— utterly incompatible with,— 
the necessary nature of God, in relation to all such evil as 
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closely as a child to a father, and is therefore, in apostolic 
language, “a child of wrath.” 

But what is to bring home the fact of that utter 
repulsion, that necessary antagonism? How are we to 
learn how far we are in sin, how far in alienation from 
our Creator, until we see the effect of sin on God? 
Where do we see that? On one spot, the scene of 
the Passion. Sin, could it touch, could, would kill 
God; sin is that horrible state of human wills which 
would exclude God from the light of life and sweep Him 
from His own creation. Sin, its horrors, its necessary 
punishment, its ruinous destructiveness,—these facts are 
flashed upon us by the vision of the cross. 

But with them something more, that profound mystery, 
the need of which is felt in all awakened souls, the in- 
fluence of which is not limited to the earthly life of the 
creature, but is experienced in eternity; the mystery of 
atonement, the virtue of a perfected obedience, the power 
of the precious blood. 

It is all very well, it is entirely consistent with human 
sinfulness, to criticise with unfavouring irony the Chris- 
tian idea of sin, all very well, in consequence, to repudiate 
the need of pardon and of atoning mercy. What is that 
but unconscious ignorance of fact? Take care. It is 
found not only in your professed unbeliever, in your 
calm scientific infidel, with his eyes fairly scorched out 
by the flame of his own pride; not only in the calmer 
minded half-believer or philosophising latitudinarian, too 
unconscious of his need of a Saviour, to see the in- 
consistency of admiration for a Christ who assumed to 
play the réle of Godhead, unless indeed He were very 
God; but for all of us who have leamné the Faith, the 
danger is lest “ the deceitfulness of sin,” easy self-pleasing 
ways, a low worldly habit of mind, surrender to natural- 
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ism, and conformity to the prevailing temper of unbelief, 
lull us into forgetfulness of the deadliness of sin, and 
the need of a Redeemer. Beware, my brothers; sin is a 
fact, a serious fact; you need something more than a 
sacrament of forgetfulness; -don’t join “the world” in 
repudiating the necessity of entire, heart-searching, real, 


complete repentance: to do so is to renew once more © 


_ “the offence of the Cross.” 

Sinner, you who are standing off, or falling away, 
come back to Jesus; if you have come, come nearer still. 
Repentance is life-long. 

Penitent sinner, you know how fierce the struggle was, 
ay, how fierce it is; but you know also the joy of for- 
giveness, that the Cross means peace. 

Ah! see the happiness of the sincere penitent who 
has known the power of the precious blood! What a 
change! what a light from darkness, what a miracle of 
the influence of the Cross ! 

After days and nights of storm the morning rises in 
calm splendour above the winter sea. ‘The heaving waves 
roll onwards in solemn stately cadence, quiet now, but 
carrying in their deep-toned voices the echoes of the 
tempest that has been. The slate-grey clouds lie reef on 
reef across the vault of heaven, but every edge is tipped 
with glory, every stretch of towering canopy is toned, 
illumined with translucent gold. The moving mass of 
rolling water takes the shimmer of the sky; here and 
there in bright belts the sunlight pierces through the 
cloud-reefs, and sleeps upon the bosom of the sea. All 
whisper of a past when giant forces met in conflict, of a 
present when the din is silenced, and all is peace. 
Nature is a parable of human struggle, You know the 
struggle, penitent, you know the pardon, you know the 
peace. It is the tender efficacy of “ the Cross.” 
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_ JIL And then, what then? Will you lie down in 
selfishness and sleep? Surely not. Man has a sphere 
of interior moral training; man is in spiritual relationship 
to a better world, but man has also relationship to his 
fellow-man. So says “the Cross.” I need scarcely pause 
on such a fact. It is, my brothers, a commonplace of 
history. Slavery has died, womanhood regained its 
rights ; weakness and frailty appealed, and not in vain, for 
succour ; philanthropy has become charity wherever there 
has been the real sovereignty of “ the Cross.” 

Jesus spread wide His arms on Calvary to ‘embrace a 
world ; and we poor sinners, if we learn anything from 
the necessity of the Passion, we learn to forgive others as 
He forgives us, to succour and to love our fellow-men. 
For “the Cross” raised an old spirit, half-alien from 
patriotism, or pride, or honour, into a world-wide temper 
—the spirit of self-sacrifice. 

Every work worth doing demands some measure 
of that. But work for eternity, work which leaves 
its mark on souls, this must be rich in the presence of 
Jesus, the self-sacrifice of the Cross. Laziness, selfish- 
ness, at once are subject to the “ offence ;” but the con- 
vert, the penitent, learns in self-sacrifice the power of 
the passion of the Lord. And so it happens that in 
all these fluctuating Christian centuries, what has been 
dearest to the heart of the Church of our Master, is 
that store of treasured thoughts, revelations, principles, 
mysteries, conditions, helps, and warnings, which are com- 
pendiously expressed under the symbolism of “the Cross.” 

This affection has been witnessed in two ways. 
(1.) Man has ever, by that tendency of his nature in 
virtue of which he places in concrete form the thoughts 
that habitually govern his mind—man has, by a kind 
of natural and necessary law of his being, encased this 
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object of interior affection in an external symbol—“ the 
sign of the cross.” What is its efficacy ? Has it a sacra- 
mental power ? Is it a useless, or worse than useless sign ? 
Surely the obvious answer is that any custom, my friends, 
consecrated by the use of Christian centuries, ought to be 
treated with respect, and unless indeed we rule our minds 
by an unreasoning prejudice, so it will be treated. 

There are some who would, perhaps, speak of Chris- 
tian symbolism with anger and derision as useless and 
absurd. “ Weightier matters” indeed! There are few 
weightier ‘than the solemn truths of which symbols are 
only external representatives; but im any case, such 
signs are no more wseless than the daily salutations of 
social or domestic life. They are acts of Christian 
courtesy in view of the facts and beings of another world. 

Nor is there any more absurdity in using the language 
of signs than the language of words. 

And while a Christian considerateness may, nay must 
restrain at times from obtruding needlessly or offensively 
a symbolism which, for whatever reason, is misunderstood, 
it is well to remember that “the sign of the Cross,” where 
used with pious purpose, is not useless. Mere ostentatious 
externalism is always offensive; but, on the other hand, 
that kind of professing spirituality which affects to dis- 
pense with all external symbolism is the most unspiritual 
of tempers. To abandon reverent attitude or reverent 
act is to do violence to the higher instinct of a Being 
furnished with a sensitive body as well as a conscious soul. 
“Not to kneel is” (it has been truly and often said) “in 
many cases often not to pray ;” and to a religious mind 
most certainly the use of the sign of our redemption 
cannot fail to quicken the remembrance of the love of 
the Redeemer. 


Thank God, the revival of the use of this most touch- 
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ing symbol amongst us, is certainly a sign of the revival 
of a belief in a supernatural world. And indeed it has 
always been loved by Christians as the symbol of lofty 
duty and unfailing comfort. Tertullian tells us that even 
the most trivial act of daily life was begun and ended 
under its consecrating influence; soldiers have marked 
it on their banners, sailors have hailed it after tempest as 
a sign of comfort; the toiling peasant in the solemn, un- 
relenting mountains, places it in his pathway to recall the 
thought of “the rest that remaineth,” to kindle his eager 
aspirations, and revive from time to time his reverent 
thoughts of God. Hell may be said to abhor it, as the 
sign of man’s freedom, Heaven to love it, as the witness 
of the recovery of the lost. 

Dante, in one of the most moving episodes of his Divine 
poem, recounts the death of the Count Buonconte at 
Campaldino. The life had been stained with sin, but it 
closed, by God’s mercy, in tears of contrition. The sign 
of sorrow and the witness of pardon were the arms folded 
on the dead man’s breast in the form of the weapon of 
Christ’s agony. The poet represents the rush of the 
erazy cataract, swollen with the floods from the higher 
Apennines, in poetic fancy, as inspired by the spirit of 
evil. Thick gathered the clouds above the sombre moun- 
tains; swift rushed the rain; down leapt and tossed the 
anery torrent, and tearing from its grave the wounded 
body of the dead, first, in its impotent fury, “ unmade the 
cross” upon his heart. The fancy is poetical, but be- 
neath it is fact; the fact that what is chiefly hateful to 
the prince of darkness is the spirit and potency of “the 
Cross.” 

A modern writer! relates a beautiful story of a little 


1 Mr. Baring-Gould, in a little volume—called, I think, The Mystery 
of Suffering. 
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child in a London hospital, preparing to undergo an 
operation. He tells of the sympathy of the other little 
patients in the ward, of the agreement to intercede for 
the one little sufferer for preservation from pain. How 


was God’s angel to know this little Mary from other | 


little Maries in the neighbouring beds? Such was the ~ 
children’s difficulty—-what was to be done? At last 
it was agreed that the little creature should compose 
herself to sleep with the wee arms folded in the form of 
the sacred sign. The prayer was heard that night, and 
before the dawn of morning God had sent His angel and 
called the little lamb to His arms. How sweet the faith 
of the little ones! And how the choice of the sign for 
the angel, revealed in those little souls that sense, so 
instinctive in our suffering race, of the pathos of man’s 
sorrow, and the depth and tenderness of God’s love! 

Of course “the sign of the cross” is in no way sacra- 
mental; but it has that sort of power which every com- 
memorative act, done with dispositions of piety, must 
have; it disposes the soul for receiving the actual grace 
so constantly, so abundantly offered by God. Love the 
sacred symbol, and do not misuse it; though any argu- 
ment against its use because of possible formalism, is well 
understood on all hands to be fallacious, just as the danger 
of formality and coldness in prayer would be no excuse 
for teaching Christians not to pray. Love the sacred sign. 
It was traced on your forehead at baptism; it is the 
symbol of your soldier’s calling in the armies of Christ ; 
it stands above the altars of the Church as a witness 
to the supernatural forces supplied to the Christian ; it 
may well be flashed upon your frail bodies, in moments 
of trial or devotion, as a reminder of their entire sub- 
mission to the discipline, and consecration to the service 
of the dear, the crucified Master ; in life it warns off Satan 
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froni the child of Divine predilection ; revives the memory 

of holy obligations in the moment of trial; and in death, 
as a signal of the “power of the resurrection,” it con- 
secrates the: Christian’s grave. In an age like this, so 
plunged in the concerns of the outer world, so forget- 
ful of the beauty of the awfulness of supernatural powers, 
no pious soul can afford to dispense with any, the least, 
assistance it once has learnt, to a deeper devotion. Alas! 
that Christians could be found impatient of, unloving 
towards, any of the tender acts that mark the sweetness of 
our intercourse with God! Alas for us! Beware of 
the temper which would.cut down the practices of devotion 
to the mintmum—a temper fatally akin to hostility to 
supernatural revelation; a temper which in some pious 
souls may indeed (like some parasite of the forest) take 
its bad strength from a good root, and flourish through 
honest fear of unreality—a temper, however, which, for 
the most part, is of the earth, earthy ;—the outcome, and 
then in time the stimulant, of an insolent and obtrusive 
worldliness. 

Whatever you do, my brother, be sternly real; but do 
not think that reality is assisted by ignoring the solemn 
courtesies which well may mark our intercourse with 
another world. 

(2.) But whatever love the Church has had for 
the sacred sign, it is but the natural outcome of her 
deeper feeling, her affection for the spirit of the Cross. 

Life, human life, even at its gladdest, is shaded with 
a dash of human sorrow because of human sin; every 
' bright thing in this low world has its mate, its counterpart, 
in the twilight of sadness or the darkness of gloom. 
Christianity is true to life. The central object of her 
devotion is a crucified Master; the eye looking out on 
such a picture from the dusky dimness of the solitary 
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spirit must have at least some memory of tears. The 
Christian’s life is indeed a life of unspeakable blessedness, 
his soul deepens in interior joy, but “ watching,” “ self- 
discipline,” “self-conquest,’ are his watchwords. He 
must “use the world as not abusing it,” he must practise 
self-sacrifice, he must lead a mortified life. All things 
must be marked and consecrated by the stern power of 
self-renunciation ; by the ennobling spirit of the Cross. 

So the Church of a crucified Redeemer loves, must 
love, “the Cross.” 

Not so the world. And who can be astonished ? for if 
“the Cross” be a symbol standing for a fact, and recording 
principles severe but spiritual, and according to the mind of 
God, “the world,” as the term is employed in the lips of the 
thinkers and teachers of the Church, represents a system 
fundamentally antagonistic. And this being so, St. Paul’s 
withering irony may well descend on the indefensible notion 
that “the Cross” could ever “cease” to be a stumbling-block, 
an “offence.” “The natural man,’—that is, the man either 
the slave of animal instinct or subject to the direction of 
the desires—however in themselves not sinful—of his 
sensitive nature only, or in fact limiting the range of his 
practical objects and efforts by the horizon of time,—* the 
natural man,” St. Paul elsewhere tells us,’ “ receiveth not 
the things of the Spirit of God.” Now “the world” is 
the natural man “writ large ;” it is the symbol of the 
great conspiracy, of the rising and ruling of the mob law 
of the carnal mind, of the assertion of supremacy of evil 
passions, desires, tastes, and tempers, acting en masse. The 
spirit of “the world” is self-indulgence, sometimes un- 
bridled, and, when limited, limited only by the instincts 
or calculations of a subtle self-interest. The effect of such 
a principle—need I say it ?—is as different from the 

11 Cor.-iis 14. 
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effects of “the Cross” as the system it inspires is opposed. 
Permitted to act in. the desires of the lower nature, it 
utterly debases and darkens the life, because it sup- 
plies it with an unworthy, a defiling object, it poisons 
and enervates all true affections, weakens the will, pol- 
lutes the imaginative faculties, enfeebles the intellect, and 
at last shatters the character. O victim of such a brood 
of assassins, while any strength is left you, rise and flee; 
painful the remedy but potent, indeed the only one— 
complete, even fierce self-conquest in submission to, by the 
power of, “the Cross.” ‘To the carnal-minded the severe 
requirements of Christian self-repression, of penitence and 
watching, and a mortified life, must be a stumbling-block ; 
with them the offence of “the Cross” has not ceased. 

No more has it ceased to those whose self-indulgence 
may not be in so gross a subject matter, but in the subtle 
gratifications of an earthly mind, equally fatal as the 
other, in one way more immediately dangerous, for here 
the soul is quietly and in demure respectability—but with 
unerring directness of aim and in complete revolt, leav- 
ing God. Religion? Yes, it allows of some, only not too 
much ; opinion it can tolerate, not an unbending declara- 
tion of faith; occasional and respectful attention to the 
decencies of worship, but no plain manifestations of super- 
natural powers, no demand for devotion. Wickedness? No, 
but fair and easy ways; no open blasphemy—that were 
_ bad taste—but secret slander; no violent outburst of 
passion, but steady unvarying selfishness. To such, the 
Church has a meaning, but not beyond its usefulness for 
their comfort or its conformity to their tastes; to such, 
activity is sometimes as a god, but only in the efforts of 
daily life; prayer is dreaming, devotion is laziness ; pru- 
dence, a certain measure of honesty, and a fairly upright 
bearing, are requisites, only these virtues are not to extend 
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their sway to the matters of the soul. On such, alas! 
the spiritual teachings, the demands and impressions of 
another world fall dead ; their religion is not Christianity, 
it is selfishness. Veneered with civilisation, this world is 
everything, the other world a cypher. Unmask them, 
what are they? Enemies of “the Cross.” “They!” Take 
care, ah! each of us lest it should be spoken “We.” — 
For it is only gradually that any soul confirms itself — 
in sin. How to avoid the danger? Only by acting 
on one principle ; that one which is wanted is real denial 
of self. Whatis your rule? Is “because I want to do | 
it” habitually become a sufficient reason? Is “I could 
not help it” the systematic excuse for immediate sur- 
render to every fancy, passion, temper, whim? Take care 
—-soldiers, arise—ye must fight. 

To “the world” then and the worldly, the cross must 
be an “offence.” For it means in every deed an inner 
desire, a complete intention, directed upon one governing 
object—the will of God. The world means se/f in some 
form; it means, in a word, the choosing of the creature ; 
“the Cross,” the choosing of the Creator. And there is 
therefore, there ever will be—remember it—between 
them, an eternal, a radical, an ineradicable enmity. “The 
offence of the cross” has not “ ceased.” 

My friends, on one side you and I must be—we must 
worship se/f as an idol, or the living God. Which will 
you do? Ah! dear soul, you will not hesitate; choose 
God. Well then, remember, it is in the lesser acts of 
self-denial, in the little daily restraints of undisciplined 
desire, in the faithful conquest of sloth, for instance, in 
the hour of rising, conquest of the habit of “ putting off” 
in the times of prayer, conquest of selfishness in pursuit 
of pleasure ; or again, in the faithful exercise of tenderness 
for others’ weakness, of patience in interruption, cheer- 
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- fulness in externally depressing circumstances, of labori- 
ousness in doing duty, earnestness in helping our fellow- 
sufferers, readiness in realising their difficulties, kindness 
in consoling their sorrows; and above all, amidst whatever 
kindness, a stern adherence to principle, a faithful loyalty 
to what is right; it is, in fact, in discipline in those 
details, which make the substance of most lives, that we 
conform ourselves by Divine assistance to the likeness of 
Jesus and imbibe the spirit of the Cross. Imbibe that 
sweet, that strong supernatural temper which opposes, 
which conquers the world. In plain words it is by the 
exercise of faith we prevail. Try to do it more faithfully. 
The path of discipline is the path of life. 

O cross of Jesus! Altar of sacrifice, throne of judg- 
ment, tribunal of mercy! Dear and blessed to the 
struggling spirit is every lesson, every reminder of the 
mystery of redemption, of the sweetness of self-surrender, 
of the unfathomed ocean of tenderness and pity in the 
bleeding heart of Jesus the Lord ! 


Lo, the cross of Christ, my Master, 
On my brow I trace ; 

May it keep my mind unsullied, 
Doubt and fear displace. 


Lo, upon my lips I mark it, 
Sign of Jesus slain ! 

Christian lips should never utter 
Words impure or vain. 


Lo, I sign the cross of Jesus 
Meekly on my breast ; 

May it guard my heart when living, 
Dying, be its rest. 


K.L, S. Y 


3] vedicate this Sermon to the dear Wemorp of 
MY MOTHER, 


WHO SLEPT THE SLEEP OF THE BLESSED, february 9, 1875. R.I.P. 


SERMON XVI. 


Che Beatitude of Mary, the Bother of the Lord. 


LUKE i. 48. 
“ Behold, from henceforth all generations shall call me blessed.” 


THESE words, familiar to us from the daily Magnificat, 
contain at once a prophecy, a command, and a revelation. 

They connect themselves with the most illustrious of 
all God’s creatures, whose birth the Church of England, 
as the rest, I believe, of Catholic Christendom, com- 
memorates to-day.’ 

First, I say, they express Im prophecy the manner in 
which the Church of the Redeemer would have us regard 
blessed Mary, the Maiden of Nazareth, for her singular | 
sanctity. 

And again, as spoken in the fulness of inspiration, 
they would appear to come with the force of a divine 
command, that each individual Christian, if sincerely 
obedient to the mind and will of God, should show her | 
exceptional reverence. 

But, further, let us notice, they have the importance 
and the interest of a revelation. 

And it therefore follows that, if indeed we desire to 
govern our conceptions of another world—its occupants, 


1 Preached on Sunday evening, September 8, 1878. Also, in substance, 
in New York, February 1879. 
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_ its mysteries, its points of contact with ourselves—not by 


the vagaries of our shifting fancies, but by the thoughts, 


' the will, the revealed will of God— we do well to 


enquire the grounds of such a beatitude; in other words, 
the scope and meaning of the revelation of the text. 

This question, then, I place before you: “ Why should 
all generations call her ‘ Blessed ’?” 


I. The first broad and general answer is this: She 
occupies in one—and that the highest subject matter—a 
unique position as the example. Examine and consider 
this statement— 

It is God’s wisdom, in many departments of His 
unceasing activity, to exhibit prominent examples to 
guide or cheer or awe mankind. 

There are alpine peaks of unique dignity in mountain 
gloom and mountain glory, unrivalled in towering 
splendour, unmatched in beauty. These form the clearest 
landmarks in a region of jagged rock and eternal snow; 
these “take” the first rays of opening morning; these 
sleep the stateliest in the robes of night. 

There are headlands in the southern sea that stand 
most stubbornly against the crash of tempests, that blush 
the brightest into rose-coloured loveliness, while the quiet 
valleys and restless waves are buried in the mists of 
evening. Nature has her conspicuous examples. 

So with man. There are men born with the calm 
simplicity, the unfaltering self-confidence of genius, to 
whom “truth comes before it reaches the common crowd.” 
Nature, in earlier centuries, ran her usual course, but 
her secret chambers—where children wander now—were 
sealed in some measure to the wisest, till Newton came. 
Shakspeare threaded with the incisive clearness of in- 
tuition, the tortuous labyrinths of human nature, and 
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drew with unerring hand the varying sketches of com- 
plex human character, leaving behind him creations for 
all time: the dim palaces of Rome, the light loggie of the 
Vatican, the stately galleries of Florence, are illumined 
with fair faces, sacred scenes, which seem to come with 
the unearthly glow and glory of another world from the 
pure young genius of Raphael; the women in the streets 
of Verona started, they say, when Dante passed by, saying, 
“See him who goes to hell and comes back again when he 
pleases ;” for chat genius had seen, with unrivalled vivid- 
ness, the requirements of holiness and the horrors of sin. 

The great gifts of genius are the conspicuous examples 
of the beautiful natural equipments which God has given 
to the mind of man. 

We are familiar then with the principle of high ex- 
cellence in nature, in mind. Now that principle holds 
in sanctity. For what is sanctity? Sanctity in the 
creature is the most exact correspondence of natural 
faculty, supernaturally illuminated, to the attributes of 
the Creator’; sanctity m a human soul is the combina- 
tion of illuminated intelligence, purified affection, and 
vigorous and faithful will; the completed excellence of 
a harmonious character, remade in the image and the 
likeness of God. 

Sanctity has degrees and varieties—all saintly char- 
acters are the products of one power, the results of co- 
operation with one influence. That power,—need I say 
it ?—is the grace of God. 

Now, the most illustrious example, because the soul 
most exact—so Revelation teaches—in correspondence 
to God’s will and influence, was Mary, blessed Mary, 
the mother of the Lord. 

They who never meditate on Mary fail to see the 
chiefest human work of the Great Artist, the fairest picture 
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drawn. by the Spirit of God; fail to realise what contact, 
closest contact, with Jesus can affect. 

Grace ordinarily works with slow advance—the growth 
of the soul as of the body is by degrees—with her prob- 
ably slow, it was evidently assured. What was its work ? 
that is our question. To answer that is to particularise 
the specific glories of this great example. 

It has been often, my friends, and truly said, that it 
is a law of God’s providence that He prepares His way. 

With Mary, the reason of her “ blessedness,” then, is 
to be seen in her moral preparation. 

1. First, there was a strong and vivid faith. It was 
conspicuous in her character. It is revealed in the 
mystery of the “visitation.” Across the mountain land 
she hastened from Nazareth to the city of the priests. 
The early morning saw her begin her loving journey; the 
shades of evening fell around her hastening feet. Her 
errand was guided by no eye of time. She saw eternity. 
“T will guide thee with mine eye,” said God. She met 
her cousin. That meeting is commemorated in art by 
Albertinelli’s famous picture; it is recorded by a better 
record in the sacred Scripture; it is treasured in the 
loving memory, marked in the commemoration of the 
Christian Church. What did it exhibit? a deep affec- 
tion ? a graceful courtesy ? True, but more, far more— 
what was it that struck with ringing sound on the 
illuminated mind of Elizabeth? She recognised, by 
divine inspiration, Mary’s unique position; she acknow- 
ledged the ready condescension of her action ; her deepest 
maternal instincts brought home to her the nearness of the 
incarnate, in the temple of His humiliation; but what 
flashed upon her in its unearthly beauty was the splendour 
of Mary’s faith. “Blessed is she that believed.” The glow 
of that glory was on her countenance, the light of that 
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illumination in her eyes, complete, brilliant, unrivalled. 
Verily, from her faith she was eternally “blessed.” 

For notice, it has been truly said more than once, 
that you do injustice to any triumph of Divine working 
if you fail to remember the free will of the creature. 
Faith is a divine gift; to us it is given in germ, it 
develops as the will submits to, co-operates with, the 
activities of grace. By repeated choices we form our 
character. Have you known a soul strong in faith? 
That soul has a power which lifts it above the floods of 
circumstance, a light which illumines it in the darkest 
passages of life, a capacity which may one day develop into 
the crowning faculty of vision, the power of seeing God. 
But that soul has grown by struggle; repeated have been 
its resistances to evil, its obedient, its painful choices of 
good. It has listened for God’s call, and followed; heark- 
ened for His faintest whispers in conscience, and obeyed ; 
stayed to ask the meaning of His higher inspirations and 
surrendered to their teachings. It has been nurtured by 
the unflagging obedience of the will in the journeys of 
the patriarch, on the rack of the martyr, and among 
ordinary Christians in the common trifles of a common 
life. 

It may be lost, many have lost it. The first careless 
sins of childhood have been allowed; boyhood has come; 
an evil choice has been fixed in the soul; submission after 
submission to temptation has blinded the eye ; manhood 
has followed; character has been deepening, steadying, 
settling down into unutterable darkness——The loss of 
faith is the shattering of a soul. Jesu, mercy! God 
restore it! Guard the treasure, my brothers, by obedience 
to God’s hidden voice, by a pure life. “Disobeying con- 
science, of faith they made shipwreck.” 

Mary might have failed. Eve had failed before her. 
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Mary might have failed, but she did not. God’s grace 
was powerful, her response to it complete—“ Be it unto 
me according to Thy word.” Obedience after obedience 
must have built up that stalwart faith, till, unrivalled in 
her “power of apprehending God’s mysteries,” by her 
faith indeed she was “ blessed.” O divine faculty! O 
light of glory! Amid the mists and vapours of a lower 
world, build up, dear Lord, our supernatural power of 
vision, help us to look at the things eternal, so, “ blessed ” 
like Mary, the mother of the Lord. 

2. Another grace in her moral preparation was 
humility. 

The pride of rank is proverbial. And a fallen fortune, 
or the trials of poverty—so paradoxical is the heart of 
man—seem rather to enhance, when other things are lost, 
the one invaluable possession—to have sprung from an 
honourable race. 

Such pride was not wanting in Judaism. Among the 
separate treasures which went to form that dignity of 
social status which, with unrepenting, loving prodigality, 
he sacrificed for Christ, St. Paul enumerates, as not the 
least, his birthright in the royal tribe-——“ Of the tribe of 
Benjamin.” 

Mary of Nazareth might be poor, but she was of a 
tribe with greater memories and prouder hopes than even 
Benjamin. Was her mind filled with such earthly 
memories, such earthly hopes? Read her Hymn of 
Thanksgiving. What is it from the opening cadence to 
the closing strain that fills her thoughts? True daughter, 
indeed, of David. He, with the shadowy intimation of 
sovereignty rising from a prophet’s action and a prophet’s 
words, gazes entranced at God’s great heavens, loses the 
sense of petty earthly dignity in the deep consciousness 
of God’s magnificence, and contrasting God’s greatness 
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with his own nothingness, asks, wondering and adoring, 
“What is man?” ‘True daughter of David, the theme 
of her astonished thanksgiving is still God’s wonderful 
condescension in bending to a thing so low—a deep, a 
perfect, a sincere humility. 

What is humility? To be humble in a human crea- 
ture is, in truth, to be conscious, deeply, supernaturally 
conscious, of facts. It is to recognise, and more, to realise, 
that all we have, except the sin that mars our all, all we 
have of good or beautiful is God’s; it is to act in the in- 
terior acts of the mind and the exterior acts of life in 
strict conformity to that consciousness. It is therefore to 
see one’s own nothingness by the light of God’s greatness, 
it is to lose self in God, to check the possibility, therefore, 
of that inveterate blindness of pride which ever contrasts 
self with others, not to their advantage. To be humble 
is the creature taking his real place in the scale of crea- 
tion. It is, therefore, the foundation of the spiritual life, 
as perseverance is the crown, for it is the soul giving 
place to, making room for, God—“I dwell in the high 
and lofty place, and inhabit eternity, with him also who 
is of a humble and contrite spirit.” 

Seek humility. How shall God dwell in a soul that 
has it not? Yet how to cure this miserable malady of 
pride ? 

Govern what you have some power to sway, restrain 
the speech, and, when you can, the thought which conspires 
against humility, meditate often on God’s greatness in 
contrast with your own nothingness. Above all, pray to. 
have the eyes of the understanding opened that you may 
see the simple truth. To see that is to be humble. 
Filled with the great thought of God, the maiden of 
Nazareth had grown in sweet humility, and thus indeed 
became the “blessed” one, the mother of the Lord. 
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_ 3. One further feature in this moral preparation was 
the entire simplicity of self-swrrender. God’s demands are 
peremptory and often sharp. To bow to truth, to submit 
to duty, often, most often, implies the cross. The poor 
weak nature writhes—the demands of moral duty are 
severe. “I, wretched, most wretched,” writes St. Augus- 
tine, “in the very commencement of my early youth had 
begged chastity of Thee, and said, ‘Give me chastity and 
continency, only not yet”” The promptitude of a simple 
directness was wanting there. 

The demands of truth, of revelation then also, are 
severe and exacting. 

Think of this. It is needful. Men are (not uncom- 
monly) fond of talking of “the simple gospel.” The 
phrase is ambiguous. Primarily it is, speaking generally, 
meant to express a matter of simple fact but stupendous 
consequence, viz. the fact of the precious death of Christ. 
To remind the sinner, then, of the love of our dear 
Redeemer may be, doubtless often is, an instinct of a 
really pious soul. Too often, however, the scope of the 
phrase would seem to be very different. Sometimes it 
implies that the story, the majestic story of the Passion, 
is the whole of supernatural revelation ; as if to say that 
Christ died for us were in itself an effective revelation at 
all, unless we have also some information as to His real 
place in the hierarchy of being, the reach therefore of His 
merit, the meaning of His sacrifice, its mode of applica- 
tion to our individual cases, whether it was passing or is 
eternal; the power, therefore, and consequently the use 
of prayer, the place occupied by sacraments (which, as 
He established them, must have some place in the “ scheme 
of redemption”); His relative position towards His creation 
now, therefore what intelligible significance there is in the 
phrase “ the Church which is His body,” and consequently, 
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if that society exists, why, under what organisation, and 
with what claim on our allegiance and possible effect upon 
our lives. To talk of “the simple gospel,” meaning to 
ignore these serious questions, may be to indulge in the 
cowardice of pandering to the prejudice of a world for 
whom God’s revelations are too burdensome, but to whom 
none the less “the whole counsel of God” ought to be 
proclaimed ; or it may be, or may become an expression 
acting as a dangerous excuse for spiritual and intellectual 
sloth. The man who speaks of the gospel St. Paul 
preached being a very “ simple” matter can scarcely, one — 
would think, have attempted to master the intricate 
theology of the Epistle to the Romans. God’s revelation, 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ, is a high, a complex, a mysteri- 
ous unveiling, or partial unveiling, of a mystery “ hidden 
from the beginning of the world.” So rich is such a field 
of knowledge, so deep such a mine of hidden treasure, that. 
in it the possible advance is absolutely limitless. Discard, 
or take care to guard, such an ambiguous description. God 
has revealed to His church series after series of stupen- 
dous mysteries, each and all indeed circling round (not the 
Passion but) the Incarnation of the Son of God. Discard, 
or take care to guard, such a statement, my brothers ; 
settle it in your minds that as religion—all religion which 
will stand the strain of life, the crash of death, the 
catastrophe of judgment—must be one in which divine 
forces, which depend upon divine facts, are applied to the 
mind and incorporated in the soul; so no religion is 
worth the serious consideration of an immortal creature 
which forgets moral necessities and spiritual powers, which 
is little else than a blind to shut out the wide heaven of 
God’s splendid revelation, little else than that most con- 
temptible of unrealities,—a flimsy phrase. 

In one sense, however, the gospel 7s “simple.” Life 
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is one long mystery, a truth enveloped in clouds and 
darkness from the cradle to the grave. Life is one 
continuous mystery. Ourselves, the world, our destinies 
—which is the most mysterious? A religion which is 
not a religion of mystery is, on the face of it, no religion 
at all. But in one sense itzs “simple.” It appeals to 
one class of character; one tone of mind, and one alone, 
can fully fathom it. 

“Except ye be converted and become as little children, 
ye cannot enter into the kingdom of God.” There are 
who only through continuous prayer and severest struggle 
attain to that sweet temper. Nature seems to have made 
them tortuous. Their first inclination is to go by side- 
ways to their ends. Such have to struggle with that 
most deadly snare, a jealous, a suspicious temper. If 
so with you, my brother, my sister, strive on, pray on; 
the will is right; grace will finally conquer. There are, 
agai, who are scourged with self-consciousness ; they 
cannot rid themselves of self; their every act is crippled 
by its grasp; for a moment free, a word, a look, a passing 
gesture, and they are awkward, angular, self-stifled again. 
It may be the sad heritage of sin indulged. Sin és self- 
ishness; hell 2s consciousness, intense, tyrannical, of a 
sinful self. ‘It may be a cruel trick of nature. Anyhow, 
child of God, take courage; disregard it now; that is the 
safest way of victory in this. With prayer, conflict, and 
faithfulness look up to Him, the eternal Child, and you 
yet shall conquer. There are, again, whom from the first 
God seems to have adorned with the sweetest touch of 
Christ’s own loveliness, and if such natures be enhanced 
by grace, how rich are they ! 

Have you known such an one? A mind ever fresh 
for all great interests, all that was really lovely; a heart 
beating ever warm to the touch of human sorrow; a 
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spirit gay, glad, and beautiful; and, when years had 
toned it with a mellowing touch, still fresh and sweet and 
simple as the spirit of a child. 

Sweet vision! sweeter reality, refreshing the world- 
soiled heart like limpid water from a fountain; invigor- 
ating the flagging energies with the freshness of a morn- 
ing breeze, bright as the earliest blush of dawn, clear as 
the morning dew sparkling in opening flowers. 

Father, if such a little spirit meet your spirit as 
loving arms are clasped around your neck after a weary 
day, the nectar of the poets could not invigorate you like 
that young child’s kiss ; the sound of rippling water in a 
dream could not soothe you as the accents of that sweet 
young voice, direct and clear, saying, “ Dear father, how I 
love you.” Son, did ever sucha mother meet you, young 
in heart but with the added grace of years? Ah! you 
have had the best of lessons. Ah! the sweetest of un- 
forgotten pictures, even though, as cruel years fly onward, 
they come with the cold touch of death-pale faces, seen 
only through the darkness of the grave. 

My sisters, never think that affectation adorns you. 
To be real is to be beautiful. Guard the simple heart in 
your children ; if you have lost it, pray for its recovery in 
yourself. 

My brothers, tortuous ways may advance the self- 
interest of a passing hour ; they blunt, they dim the soul. 
Think not that such a grace is only womanlike. It is the 
handmaid of tenderness, but it is also the parent of 
strength. 

Pray to be preserved in purity of motive, directness of 
aim, singleness of purpose. Pray for the true heart, the 
bright spirit, the ready will, the clear conscience, the in- 
stinctive rejection of evil, the habitual forgetfulness of 
self. Pray for simplicity. This is Godlike. “Man plays 
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a part,” some one somewhere says, “on many stages ;” 
God ts, He never “ acts.” 

Such, in its sweetest lustre, in its completest perfec- 
tion, was the grace which crowned her whom all genera- 
tions shall call “ blessed”—Mary, the mother of the 
Lord. She was pre-eminently adorned with the grace of 
sumplicity. She was therefore fitted for entire self-sur- 
render ; sorrow came thick and fast, her will was always 
ready. Such in the beatitude of her moral preparation, 
of her simple, humble, self-surrendering faith, was blessed 
Mary, the mother of the Lord. 


II. But, above all, the fulfilment of this beatitude is 
to be found in the dignity of her office. 

The incarnation of the eternal Word is the source, 
the foundation, of Christianity. Add rests upon that. The 
personal incarnation of the divine Son of God is a truth 
all Christians must believe. This incarnation is a fact, 
indeed I ought to say rather ¢he fact, in history. Now, 
by the election of the Eternal, Mary was chosen as the 
instrument, the moral, not merely physical, instrument, of 
this glorious mystery. The whole organisation of the 
Church has been divinely appointed to carry out the work 
of the incarnation. Mary was called in the beginning of 
redemptive love to co-operate, by the grace that was given 
to her, in the original effecting of the mystery. Such a 
truth is obvious to a Christian ; it demands not many 
words, but reverent thoughts. 

How wonderful are Thy ways, O God! Thy hand in 
mountain crannies shields ’mid winter blasts the tender 
flowers! In clear depths Thy skilful cunning adorns 
the hidden gardens of the sea with coral and with pearl. 
Tllimitable space, unnumbered worlds, are grasped within 
the hollow of Thy hand; and from the hidden hills of 
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Nazareth Thou choosest one meek maiden from man’s 
countless millions to be the mother of Thy Son! It was 
an amazing destiny ! 


III. “ The mother of Thy Son.” That strikes the key- 
note of the beatitude. The true greatness of the office was 
in its specialité. Think of the sacred office of an earthly 
mother. No relationship is more fruitful of consequences, 
none more beautiful. None that a true heart recognises 
with fuller consciousness, or remembers with deeper grati- 
tude, even when death and time and change have left it 
but a memory. Unfaithfulness in a mother may wreck 
a life. Ingratitude or perverseness in a child may for long 
hide the meaning of that dear, that sacred tie; but that 
wreck is desperate, that blindness darkest, because the 
office is so holy. Christian mothers, remember it, you 
sway the destiny of souls. One mother’s exclamation 
might well be that of all, “I am the parent of an im- 
mortal soul; God have mercy upon me, a sinner!” 

“Without natural affection,” is said in Holy Scripture 
to be a sign of the last days. It may well be so. 


Whither is society to tend if this tie be slackened? One - 


of the most harrowing pictures of our day is to be seen 
in some of our wretched “ homes” (so called) in Lanca- 
shire, where vice and low ways have so degraded the 
mother, that she has ceased even to imagine that she 
owes any duty to her child but the tribute of endurance 
or abuse. Can you wonder if a son reared in such tend- 
ance should prove the selfish drunkard, the neglectful 
father, the brutal husband, that we in Lancashire know 


he too often is? Raise if you can, in God’s name, the 


life of the mother, if you would raise the home. 
I do not forget that it is not all—this harrowing 
spectacle—among the poor. The mother in a higher 
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social grade who thinks, in laziness, her place can be 
filled by the schoolmaster or the servant, who ignores, or 
almost approves as manly, the vices of her sons; who 
allows her daughters to grow up, not with the know- 
ledge of the useful, simple arts of womanhood, or with 
minds trained, and moral purpose braced, by patient 
labour and the fear of God, but with the idea that mar- 
riage is the destiny of all; that, if not married, a girl’s 
life is wasted; such a mother has forgotten the meaning 
of a sacred office, and betrayed a calling. 

Think of a ¢rue mother and her child. 

The true mother’s image toa child is /77e. She teaches 
him his first lesson, the lesson not to learn which is to 
make life one long disaster—the lesson of love. Does 
she tell the boy stories of the past? Does she join in 
his interests, in freaks of fun, in joy in art, in enthusiasm 
for literature, in love of nature, checking tenderly and 
firmly the wild exuberance, never chilling harshly the 
young enthusiasm? What is she to him? The tender 
guardian, the sympathising friend; as years go on, the 
sweet companion; and when death has come, the one 
whose memory never touches him without a thought of 
thankfulness, whose image never rises but through a film 
of grateful tears. 

What did he learn from her? Not merely the set 
task, but life’s true lesson—awe, reverence, manly pur- 
pose, chivalrous honour, contempt for baseness, hatred of 
sin; and, all unconsciously but steadily, the lesson which 
was written in all her thoughts, her tones, her actions— 
the love of God. Is this ideal? Are there many who 
have never known a mother? Alas for you! But has 
not God, after all, often given at least some substitute, 
if this there can be? Is this ideal? Are not mothers 
often the hard and cruel ensnarers of their children to 
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low and evil, worldly and selfish ways? ‘True; I have 
recorded and mourned the fact. God have mercy on 
them! Is this ideal? Not altogether. There have 
been such; and such, in their degree, all mothers who 
strive and pray to do their duty are. 

Monica lay dead at Ostia. She had asked Augustine 
to pray for her soul, to intercede for her in offering the 
eucharistic sacrifice. True-hearted man as he was, he 
had wept his loss; and he adds, “I joyed indeed in 
her testimony when, in that her last sickness, mingling 
her endearments with my acts of duty, she called me 
‘ dutiful, and mentioned with great affection of love that 
she never had heard any harsh or reproachful sound 
uttered by my mouth against her. But yet,” he goes on, 
“OQ my God, who madest us! what comparison is there 
betwixt that honour that I paid to her and her slavery 
for me?” What a picture! the living saint rejoicing in 
‘that sainted mother to whom, under God, he owed his 
sanctity. This is indeed exceptional. But, mothers, it 
teaches what in the ordinary level of our lives—not 
saintly—you may be to your sons. 

Beautiful picture always,—the mother and her child; 
and the great prototype is that heavenly vision—nay, 
that historical reality—Jesus and Mary. 

For in all the fiercer struggles with sin in our dear 
Lord’s public ministry, she is withdrawn; in all the 
greater crisis of His own life, she is there. 

Two seasons of life are critical for us all, the opening 
and the close. The opening years, when character is 
formed; the closing moments, when it is summed up in 
the last conflict. Nazareth symbolizes to us the hidden 
sanctities of a Christian home. And there, in all the 
endearing daily, nightly ministrations of a mother’s ten- 
derness, watching, guiding, teaching (O wondrous mys- 
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tery!) the boy, her child, her God, Mary is found. Cal- 


vary represents, unutterable anguish, the greatest moral 
victory, and the mystery of redemption. In that supreme 
moment, in majestic sorrow, in speechless, agonising love, 
‘there stood by the cross of Jesus, His mother.” 

He reigns in glory; she is with Him. The accident of 
death breaks no tie in the Eternal. “He calls her ‘Mother’ 
evermore.” To be ever with Jesus! joy unutterable! 
To be in that amazing presence becomes a great beati- 
tude. Verily “ All generations shall call thee Blessed !” 

I hasten on. To dwell on the revelation of Mary’s 
blessedness, my brothers and sisters in Jesus Christ, 
is important, because we have no right, for whatever 
reason, to close our eyes to any truth. To forget or ignore 
the office and the dignity of Mary is to imperil the clear- 
ness of Christian thought, and therefore the full possi- 
bilities of spiritual life—for 

(1;) Reverential love for her protects in the thought 
of Christendom the integrity of the single personality and 
twofold nature of Christ. Mary’s unapproachable dignity 
depends upon the truth of the Godhead of her Son; Christ’s 
true manhood depends upon the truth of His being born 
of a human mother. Borne in her womb, nursed at 
her breasts, from her He drew His spotless human flesh, 
His stainless “ precious blood.” Nestorianism denied the 
truth of Christ’s indivisible personality, and was branded 
as heresy at the Council of Ephesus; Eutychianism de- 
stroyed the human nature of Christ, by representing 
it as swallowed up and! eatingwished in the Divine 
Nature; the older Arianism had, in fact, denied—in an 
opposite direction—the reality of the eternal Godhead 
of the Son. To recognise Mary as “ Mother of God” is 
in truth to guard against each heresy. The Council of 
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Chalcedon—to which, among other councils of the uni- 


versal church, the Church of England refers us for teach- 
ing—following the Council of Ephesus, decreed that title. 
Mary, a human mother, by that fact reminded man of 
Christ’s true complete humanity; being “ Mother of God,” 
recalled the mystery of His indivisible personality, and, 
at the same time, the reality of His divine nature. On 
the truth of the entire mystery our salvation depends ; 
and it is thus that, realising how her dignity witnesses to 
that heavenly mystery, our church, in agreement with the 
rest of Catholic Christendom, recognises as hers the grace- 
ful title of “ Our Lady.” 

(2.) And again, reverential love for Mary keeps alive 
within the heart a blessed consciousness. No truth is 
‘more touching or more precious than the truth of the 
sympathy of Christ. He hungered, He thirsted, He wept 
for Lazarus, He had the sensations of a true human or- 
ganism. Above all, He had sympathy, pity, and tenderness 
—pity and tenderness of God, brought to us through the 
sympathy of man. Dost thou sorrow, my brother, my 
sister? The dear Elder Brother sorrows with thee; He 
nestled in the bosom of Mary, she agonised by His bleed- 
ing feet at the cross. 

To close—There are various ways of viewing such a 
truth. To contemplate it through the medium of preju- 
dice, is like studying a parody of a poem, or a caricature 
of a picture, instead of the real work of a great poet or 
artist,—is like judging the beauty of sunlight through a 
fog. The truth may have been exaggerated or misplaced 
in the popular devotion of the Middle Ages, or in the 
popular devotion of a part of Christendom to-day (and 
what truth is not in pact distorted in popular devotion?); 
expressions certainly have been used on the subject by 
members of another communion in the highest degree 
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painful; but none the less it is folly and unfaithfulness 
to withstand exaggeration by ignoring or understating 
truth. 

(3.) Again, you may make it a piece of dilettante sen- 
tment. Sentiment—I mean false sentiment—is never so 
saddening as in matters relating to the devotions or 
beliefs of a Christian’s life. No sadder spectacle can be 
seen than that most ghastly, not altogether imaginary 
vision, a soul cozening itself with a religion of sentiment, 
and drenched and choked in mortal sin. “Let him who 
names the name of Christ depart from iniquity.” 

(4.) Or you may contemplate these sacred facts in 
reverence, im love, m wnitation. Never think to please 
the Author of the fifth commandment by irreverence to 
the mother of His love. Be fearless and faithful in the 
witness and use of any truth. Be reverent. But more. 
You are standing on the verge of eternity; follow Mary’s 
example in thinking much and deeply of that other world; 
imitate the rule of such a life—the will of God; imitate 
the gentleness, the hiddenness of that heavenly character, 
and draw thereby more close, as He, the Lord, has pro- 
mised, the bond of relationship to Him—‘“ Whosoever 
shall do the will of my Father which is in heaven. the 
same is my brother, and sister, and mother.” Above all, 
as you love and reverence her—God’s highest creature 
remember and practise in your life, in your measure, what 
made her “blessed.” In one word, What was that ? 

The mountains rise round Nazareth, the little village 
sleeps below. We stood upon the hill above it, scene of 
that early, that cruel rejection, which had almost antici- 
pated the tragedy of the Passion. The sun was setting, 
setting in unrivalled splendour ; the sea was drenched in 
crimson, Carmel, bold and threatening, shone in vivid fire, 
the moments passed, the sun set, the night fell, fell with 
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_ the swiftness of the dying Syrian day; the stars stepped 
out from heaven one by one; soon the moon was rising, 
the sky, from rim to rim of the horizon, flaming with all 


the brilliant pageantry of an eastern night; the fire on a 


Carmel faded, the great Abarim stood out robed in purple. 
A splendid spectacle! We looked below. The little 
village nestled quietly beneath the crest, among the ridges 
of the mountain. What a picture! TZhat hidden still- 
ness contrasted with this pomp of heavenly splendour. 
That was the home of Jesus—that the home of Mary. 
O sweet condescension! O beautiful simplicity ! 

Nearness and Devotion to Jesus, were her beatitude. 
My brother, my sister, it may be thine. Thy friends, thy 
brothers, thy loved ones, the blessed saints, yea, “ God's 
dear mother,” may pray for thee; their prayers have 
power because they are near to Jesus, the “one mediator 
between God and man.” They mediate, in a lower sense, 
by loving prayer. He, only He, by nature and office 
mediates in the unapproachable reality of His everlasting 
priesthood. Be near to Jesus. 

And as He condescended to thee, aim, at least by a 
faithful, fearless, holy, loving life, at that which Mary 
reached and realised. Aim to love God, to know Him as 
alone He can be truly known; to keep before thine eye 
the object of supreme devotion as in eternity so in time. 
Let this be thy desire, “Jesus only. Jesus always. All 
for Jesus.” 
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